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PREFACE 


The following pages embody the results of my research 
for the last ten years in the field of Old Bengali Literature— 
mainly based on unpublished records to be found in the 
library of old Bengali manuscripts attached to the Calcutta 
University. The collection is a pretty large one, as up to 
now we have more than eight thousand copies of them in 
the library mainly comprising works transcribed by copyists 
from the 16th to the 18th century, many of which have not 
yet seen the light. There is another collection of this kind 
in the library of the Bangiya Sühitya Parisat which con- 
tains about four thousand manuscripts, and it should be 
stated here that the figures in both the cases do not represemt 
the actual number of books written by different authors, but 
there are often to be found amongst these several versions of 
the same work. I had a ready access to both the libraries 
and baving obtained my M.A. degree in History in 1918 
and again in Indian Vernaculars in 1920, I applied myself 
with an enthusiastic devotion to literary and historical 
pursuits in this virgin field of old Bengali literature, investi- 
gating mainly the social conditions of Bengal as reflected 
therein. An unexpected opportunity for this interesting study 
presented itself to me when in 1921 the late Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee employed me as a Research Scholar in the Depart- 
ment of Indian Vernaculars. "The task I was called upon 
to perform related to a critical examination of the references 
and allusions in the Bengali Classics to social life, customs 
and manners, trade and commerce, ship-building, culinary 


art, agriculture, architecture, and other activities of the 
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Bengali people together with a study of birds, beasts and 
the weather conditions of the country. "Though as a source 
of historical information, its importance was undoubted, the 
field had not yet been adequately explored. It was felt that 
for the purpose of constructing a comprehensive history of 


Bengal these manuscripts should be collated and scientifi- ` 
cally studied. We have not yet got any good history of 







Bengal as attempts in that direction have been confine 
mostly to a study of the records of warfare and conquest left 
by Moslem scholars and a few inscriptions of the Hindu 
kings. "The vernaculars of India are a store-house of in- 
formation regarding the progressive culture and social life 
6f the people of different Provinces of this great country. 
They have not yet received the attention they deserve, 
and the old Bengali literature particularly has a quite unique 
treasure of historical materials though they are largely inter- 
mixed with mythical and legendary elements. I have taken 
great pains to thresh grain from the chaff and give a con- 
nected narrative of the different subjects treated in this 
thesis. As Ramtanu Lahiri Research Assistant, I had to 
submit my quarterly reports to the President of the Post- 
Graduate Council in Arts, through Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen, 
whose devotion to the cause of Bengali literature is well- 
known. I waded through a vast body of old manuscripts 
with the help of his guidance and valuable suggestions. I 
have also acquired a knowledge of Bengali calligraphy of the 
different epochs of our history, but as in many places the 
manuscripts were found worm-eaten or otherwise damaged, 
Imet with great difficulties in deciphering the letters and 
ascertaining the proper readings. But with a sincere zeal for 
the work that I had taken up, I not only proceeded in my 
studies steadily with courage and patience, but with a view 
to obtain a first-hand knowledge of the manners and customs 
of our people, 1 took excursions in the interior of the country 
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from time to time. This was essentially necessary, as in a 
rigidly conservative country like India, social conditions and u 
ways of living as depicted in old records, are found still : 
lingering, though in slightly altered forms, in remote 
villages. Most of the specimens of various artistic things, 
of which illustrations have been given in this thesis, viz., 
instrument of music, ornaments, weapons, ete., were found, 
on aclose search, preserved in different places such as 
archives of old Bengali mansions and the houses of village 
gentry, agreeing with the accounts furnished rn the "old 
Bengali literature. 

The writer may humbly lay his claims to fecognition 
for the immense pains that his arduous task has involved 
and also to some credit for originality as many facts relating 
to the old history of Bengal of have been brought to light by 
him for the first time. The writer has also tried to study his 
subject from a comparative standpoint and cited illustrations 
of similar customs and manners prevailing outside India. 


English translations to the Bengali text, quoted and re- 
— ferred to as authority, have been appended in each case in 
 "eopious foot-notes. As the manuscripts have been mostly 
catalogued, it will be easy for any inquisitive scholar to have | 
access to the two recognised libraries of Calcutta already 
mentioned. 

Other details connected with the scheme of this thesis, 
will be found in the Introduction. 

In conclusion, I take the liberty of conveying my thanks 
to those who have directly or indirectly helped me in the 
compilation and publication of this work. To-day my 
thoughts back to Bengal's great son, the late Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee, with regret that he who imposed upon 
me the task and inspired me to undertake it, is no more, 
new that the task is accomplished and my work’ has seen 
*he light of day. My best thanks are especially due ts 
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Mr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, M.A., B.L., Barrister-at- 
Law, M.L.C., the present Vice-Chancellor, whose never- 
failing encouragement it has been my privilege to receive. 
I owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Dineshchandra Sen, B.A., 
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INTRODUCTION 


Considerable materials regarding the social, political 
and religious history of Bengal lie strewn over the pages 
of old Bengali literature. The administrative history of 
Bengal during the Mahomedan rule as also of the period 
immediately preceding it, gleaned from the accounts of the 
Mahomedan historians and copper-plate inscriptions, does 
not give us sufficient information about the social life of 
Bengal. 'The accounts to be found in these records are, 
moreover, often full of high-flown panegyrics, bestowed 
lavishly by the writers on their patrons, the Rajas, whose 
cause they avowedly espoused. The court-parasites have 
oftentimes given accounts of things which may, at best, 
be taken as half-truths, and unfortunately the historian of 
Indian life and culture has, at the present day, to depend 
mainly on these materials, which are quite inadequate 
for historical purposes. 

In the old Vernacular literature, the reader is carried 
through a jungle of legends, mythical stories and crude 
rustic fiction which are apparently far from being reliable 
materials for history. 

But a closer observation reveals that this literature of 
legends and imaginary stories often bears the throbbings 
of life, and in this crude performance one can feel the pulse 
of the people,—their ideas and inspirations, their manners 
and customs, sometimes with a greater accuracy than in 
the State-records or inscriptions. Underlying these legends 
there is life with all its lights and shades. In these 
accounts the eyes of a true historian will discover precious 
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materials which, supplemented by official records, the 
great value of which cannot be ignored, will enable him 
to reconstruct the social and political history of the country 
on the solid basis of a true scholarly research. 

“In the works like the Dharmamangal, the Chandi- 
mangal, the Manasāmangal, the Sünya Purāņ, the Gorak- 
savijay, the Sivayanas and the Mymensingh Ballads,— 
the poets sometimes derive the subjects of their treatment 
from actual facts, and though much of their accounts may 
be found tinged with poetic colourings, there cannot be 
any interested advocacy for a political cause, clouding their 
vision. The historical plays of Shakespeare give us far 
better glimpses into the social and political epochs of the 
English people than the voluminous accounts on the subject 
left by the historians." 

This is more or less true in regard to our Vernacular 
poems also. The difficulty that confronts us in the field is 
the task of separating facts from fiction. All that is 
wanted, therefore, is a historian's critical judgment capable 
of distinguishing truth from fiction and of arriving ata 
scientific conclusion. 

It is not possible, in many cases, to assign exact dates 
for want of materials, as also for the remoteness of the 
period to which the incidents relate. 

But time may come when all available materials might 
be arranged in a chronological order; but it would now be 
quite premature to make any attempt in this direction. 

Periods may now be generally considered in two main 
divisions, namely, Pre-Mahomedan and Mahomedan. The 
poets, though most of them belonged to the latter period, 
sometimes left accounts of facts which may be distinctly 
traced to the Hindu Epoch. 'Phe works treated of,.in 
the following pages, roughly cover a few centuries—possibly 
those between the 10th and the 18th centuries. Of this 
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period the last three centuries were most prolifie in 
producing a large mass of literary materials. 

In dealing with the social and other problems of 
Bengali life, materials for which have been mainly gathered 
from old Bengali literature, attempt has been made to 
follow the above principle in respect of chronology. 

The subject-matter has been divided into several 
chapters, as shown below : 

(1) Manners and Customs. (9) Hindu-Moslem Unity. 
(2) Ship-building and 


Commerce. (10) Architecture. i 
(3) Costumes. (11) Religion. : " 
(4) Ornaments. (19) Education. 
(5) Culinary Art. (13) Castes and Professions. 
(6) Pastimes. (14) Agriculture. 
(7) Warfare. (15) Economic Condition. 
(8) War-music. (16) Birds. P 


Each of the subjects mentioned here tells sorñething 
new and, as such, requires careful study. These items are 
but a few of the many, each of which, in view of the special 
importance attaching to it, deserves elaborate treatment. 

The manners and customs prevailing in the country 
during the period under review were most peculiar, disclos- 
ing an admixture of foreign elements in them. Examples 
are not rare to show the prevalence of many non-Hindu 
manners and customs in the country in bygoneages. Thus, 
when a daughter was given in marriage to a young man, 
her sister or sisters were also given to himas dowry together 
with a number of maid-servants. This we find in the case 
of Adunā and Padunā, the two daughters of a certain Raja, 
in the Manik Chandra Rājār Gan, evidently composed before 
the» Mahomedan domination. Another custom, namely, 
that of trial by ordeal, was peculiar, and may be supposed 
to be an outcome of Buddhistic influences, though parallel 
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cases may be found in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 
This custom had a striking similarity with a similar practice 
prevalent among the Anglo-Saxons of England prior to the - 
Norman conquest: The Mayanāmatī songs, the Chandi- 
kavyas, the Dharmamangal poems and the Manasámangal 
poems are full of these trials by ordeals. 

The custom of keeping a written document (Jayapatra) 
from a husband, going abroad for a long period on trade 
purposes, by his wife under certain circumstances, was most 
peculiar. This was done to save the wife giving birth to a 
child durjng the absence of her husband (generally a 
merchant) from ‘calumny. Dhanapati, the merchant of the 
Chandikavya story, is said to have executed such a document 
in favour of his wife and we have reason to believe that it 
‘was held perfectly legal in the Law Courts in those days. 
This throws a flood of light on ancient ways of life and 
points to an age when a wife was not under the complete 
subjugation of her husband, as in later days. The spirit of 
free love, free movements, and self-culture among women, 
as found in the recently discovered East Bengal ballads, 
speak of an age quite different from the one that followed. 

The keeping of trained dogs by the rich and giving 
them names show that they were once not regarded as un- 
touchables. In the Mayanāmatī songs we learn that Raja 
Govindachandra kept trained dogs, named them and made 
necessary arrangements for their comfort. The songs, com- 
posed before the advent of the Mahomedans into this 
country, refer to a period when society was not influenced 
by orthodox Hinduism of later days. 

That the merchants in the past enjoyed a status 
equal to that of the king is sufficiently illustrated in the 
Manasāmaūgal poems and the Cbandikavyas. Why and 
how they came to lose this exalted position require careful 
investigation. Bansidas, the celebrated poet of Manasa- 
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the authority of the Manasámangal by Bansīdās, a book 
written on the 16th century A.D., that people used to wear 
the cloth almost in the same fashion as their up-country 
brethren do it now. In the by-gone days of the Hindu rule 
the warriors perhaps wore armour, indications of which 
may be found in the Dharmamangal poems. No doubt the 
practice lingered, to some extent, even during the Maho- 
medan period. Wearing of velvet shoes by the warriors and 
silver shoes by the rich as described by the poets of the 
Dharma songs and the Manasamangal poems deserves our 
notice. In the days of old Hindu rule the fashron was 
perhaps to wear chāddar, save and except on special occa- 
sions. The more general practice of wearing shirts and 
coats seems to have come into existence with the advent of 
Mahomedans in this country. 

In the Manasāmaīīgal poems we find the use of turban 
(Pagri) confined only to the well-to-do section of the 
community. 

It is in the costume of the ladies that we mark a more 
remarkable change. They used sādis of fine fabric which 
are now no longer in use. Among these may be mentioned 
Meghnal, Meghdumbur, Gangajali and other sāģis. The 
ladies wore an underwear resembling the petticoat of the 
present day and a kind of belt known as the Nibibandha.' 
We find the underwear mentioned in the Gobindalilāmrta 
of Jadunandan Das. Sometimes the ladies of aristocratic 
families wore Ghāgrā (gowns), Odnd (scarfs) and KZchuli 
(corsets) probably after the Mahomedan fashion. But 
K&chuli (corset) had the antiquity of the days of the Vedic 
culture. Among the toilet requisites Dhūp (incense) was 
invariably used to scent the hair. Amloki or myrobalan was 
generally used in place of soap, though the use of the latter 


1 The belt used by men was known aa the Patukā. 
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was not wholly unknown as we find in the Kāmašāstra 
of Bātsyayāna the mention of Phenakā (a kind of soap). 
The art of decorating the face with paints was practised 
with great care. It was known as Patra-Rachanā (lit. 
leaf-painting) and somewhat commonly described as Alaka 
and Tilakā. 

The Tilakā marks had a great utility in indicating the 
caste, to which a particular man belonged. 

Some changes are noticeable in respect of ornaments. 
Such ornaments as Keyür, Añgada and Valaya of various 
types have come down to us from a remote past and we find 
mention of them in the Ramayana and the Mahābhārata. 
Many of these ornaments were worn by both the sexes from 
the forgotten past down to a considerable part of the Maho- 
medan period. Of the very old ornaments Sateéwari Har 
and Hirdmangal Kadi (for the ears) attract our attention. 
Magarkhādu and Mallatodar are some of the old items of 
ornaments. The mallas or wrestlers favoured this ornament 
which they wore on their feet when going out to exhibit the 
feats of arms.  Khadu and Tadd, a kind of armlet, once 
constituted articles of gift for presentation purposes. Bešar 
was another kind of old ornament which used to adorn the 
nose, and is still worn in some parts of the country. 

Some of these ornaments are still favoured by women 
in the country-side, though the glamour of modern civiliza- 
tion has completely revolutionised the ancient forms and 
usages in the bigger centres of metropolitan life. Jadu- 
pandan Das, in his Bengali version of Krsņadās Kavirāja's 
Sanskrit work Gobindalīlāmrta, gives an account of the 
old ornaments and ladies' costumes, while describing the 
toilet of Radha. 

Culinary art attained a high degree of perfection at the 
bands of the Bengali women from time immemorial. 
Knowledge of the details of cooking was considered essential 
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for women in general and efficiency in this art was looked 
upon as an attainment even by ladies of high rank in our 
society. Our poets often took pride in depicting female 
characters, possessing, among other fine quahties, a know- 
ledge of this special art. Thus Khullanā, Sana ka and a host 
of other ladies whom we find to have excelled in this art 
remind us of the typical Greek community of Homeric days. 

The Hindus always refrained from taking meals cooked 
by strangers in support of which hard and fast rules were 
framed to suit their own interpretation of dchara or 
purity. , 

A newly married wife was required to cook dainties and 
serve them with her own hands to the kinsmen and rela- 
tives, assembled to partake of the nuptial feast. 

Great stress was always laid upon the selection of the 
various items of food from considerations of health, and 
elaborate rules were framed accordingly. 

The very old sayings of Dak and Khana shów the 
particular attention paid to the selection of food. Even 
to-day Bengali almanacs show to what excesses restrictions 
in matters of food were carried. Although, to a casual 
observer, these rules may appear absurd and meaningless, 
they are doubtless based on solid hygienic principle. 

More attention was given to the preparations of sweets, 
vegetables and fish curries than that of meat. Special pre- 
parations of sweets, called Alfa and Indramithà are now 
completely forgotten in our country though they are so often 
spoken of by old Bengali poets. Sitàmiéri and Olalandu 
also are rarely met with. 

Among vegetable dishes Dugdhakusumbhā was once 
very famous. Many of the old varieties of fish and meat 
curries are still prepared in the country. 

. It seems that before the advent of the Mahomedans in 
India the people used to enjoy a free life unfettered by 


a 
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the trammels of increasingly numerous social and religious 
institutions. The women took part in physical exercises 
both indoor and outdoor.' This may seem strange now-a- 
days but nevertheless it was a fact based on literary and 
historical evidence. Examples of women possessing phy- 
sical strength as in ancient Sparta, may be seen in old 
Bengali works such as the Dharmamaīgal poems. The 


‘Amazonian princes Mallika of our folk-literature is an 


example on this point. The young always took great interest 
in physical culture. And demonstration of physical feats 
were often held and enjoyed by the people very much in the 
same way as the boxing tournaments were in Western 
countries. 

The wrestling of Prince KLāusen with his wicked 
adversary shows the modes generally adopted in a contest. 
In the Mayanāmatī songs, East Bengal ballads and the 


Manasimangal poems, we learn that hawking or falconry 


and pigeon-rearing formed some of the favourite pastimes in 
the days long gone by. Another game once very popular 
was the celebrated geru play. In a pada by Chaņdīdās 


we come across the following: *rcera copeezr ejfe Kru Ware 
cw sl” This geru or ball-playing still obtains in some 
` parts of West Bengal. But the more popular among the 





outdoor games was the aristocratic Chaugan correspond- 


ing to polo, which was current during the Mahomedan rule. 


The game was a favourite one with Emperor Akbar. 
The word 'Chaugān' is Persian, signifying play with a ball 
and a stick. It was played on horseback (see Encyclo. 
Britt.) and is known to have originated in Kashmir from 
which it travelled to different countries including Persia, 
Tibet, Manipur and Bengal, Bengal being directly indebted 
to Manipur for its introduction into this country. The 


1 ‘See the Dharmamabgal Poems, the Mayanimati Songs, and the stories of 


Pugpamālā and Mallika. 
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description of Chaugān play in Ālāol's Padmāvatī is interest- 

ing. With the loss of her political freedom, Bengal lost many 
of her indigenous games, especially the outdoor ones, and the 

ladies gradually ceased to take any interest in them. 


Of the indoor games dice and chess found favour in the’ 
days of old as they do now. Even the women joined in 
these games. In the Mayanāmatī songs we learn of a 
peculiar game known as Duapati which might be the same 
as or similar to chess. 


The description of warfare, as given by our poets, 
refers to the Hindu period ; but the accounts were written ` 
in the Mahomedan period and as such, could not be altb- 
gether free from Mahomedan influences. The twelve sub- 
lords attending a king followed a time-honoured custom.’ 
The description of weapons points to the same conclusion. 
The mušals, mudgars, shels, sools, etc., were as old as 
the days of the Rāmāyaņa and the Mahābhārata. An 
elaborate description of these weapons and their use may 
be found in the Dhanurveda, Arthašāstra, Nitiprakasika 
and some other works dealing with the subject.” Some of 
these weapons resemble a boomerang of Australia and a 
cross-bow of mediaeval Europe. The mention of swords 
therein leads us to suppose that Bengal might have manu- 
factured the weapon. The chariots, the elephants, the 
cavalry and the infantry were known as the four arms. 
There was no caste-distinction among soldiers who were 
recruited from all sections of the community. Even foreign- 
ers were employed, of whom  Telugus (the Madrasis) were 
prominent. 


1 See the Dbarmamaógal Poems of Rimchandra Bandyopadhyay. 
2 See Gustav Opperts' ‘Tbe Weapons, Army Organisations and Political 
Maxims of the Ancient Hindus ' and Ramdas Sen's * Bhārat-Rabasya.' 





As for war-music it may be said with certainty that 
many of the old instruments are still used. Among these 
the varieties of drums and pipes attract our attention. The 
horn is no longer to be found although it was extensively 
used. 

After the conquest of Bengal by the Mahomedans, the 
two communities, e.g., the Hindus and the Muslims lived 
together on cordial terms amd the vexed question of Hindu- 
Moslem unity did not arise at all. Although the Mahome- 
dan rulers at first grew unpopular with their Hindu subjects 
because of their foreign origin and iconoclastic activities, 
the situation changed as soon as their religious zeal abated 
with the march of time and the rulers began to direct their 
attention to administrative affairs. Of course ill-will 
existed in individual cases as it exists everywhere. But it 
was caused rather by personal jealousies than by any com- 
munal dissensions. When an autocrat abuses his powers— 
be he a Hindu or a Mahomedan—ill-feelings are, asa 
matter of fact, sure to grow, and this does not require any 
serioüs communal difference to aggravate it. 

No wonder, therefore, that the two communities some- 
times fell out under similar circumstances. Among other 
works, the East Bengal Ballads and the Manasamangal 
poems contain descriptions of racial animosities being 
provoked by similar causes. 

Bengal was not much known in the past to the outside 
world for the excellence of her architectural work. Accord- 
ing to the verdict of Western experts Bengal could not 
develop her architecture to any great extent on account 
of certain natural causes, for example, want of stone 
quarries and general unsuitability of the soil for solid stone- 
buildings. Among the supporters of this theory Mr. 
Fergusson’s views deserve special mention. Although this 
theory seems to be to some extent correct, it is nevertheless 
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open to contention. Our old literature throws a side-light 
on our past architecture the grandeur of which seems 
to be a wonder to us. No doubt the poets are apt 
to exaggerate, but what they said are generally true. In - 
the Chandikavya of Dwija Kamala Lochan and in many 
other works we find excellent descriptions of stone-buildings 
inlaid with gems of various colours. 

The peculiarities of temple-construction, with jars 
fixed above the spires, were indeed remarkable. ‘The exten- 
sive use of glass too is worthy of notice. The peculiarities 
of the building of cities and the construction of fortresses had 
been mentioned in detail by various poets amoñg whom 
we may specially mention the poet Bhāratecbandra, the 
great contemporary and court-poet of Raja Krsnachandra, 
who flourished in the first half of the 18th century. 
The Mahomedan architecture developed in no small degree 
in Bengal—which belonged to the Gaudian type. Distinct 
traces of this type of architecture in the works of Dharat- 
chandra and many others bearing Mahomedan stamp, are 
noticeable. The architectural ruins of Gaud, once the 
capitalof the Mahomedans, draw the admiration of the 
world and Fergusson had incidentally to admit the abun- 
dance of stone-buildings in this province. 

But the greatest credit of Bengal lies, according to 
this authority, in the introduction of curvilinear roofing 
in her buildings. Bengal is said to have taught the world 
the method of building this kind of roofs. With bamboo 
and thatch the Bengalees used to build curvilinear roofs in 
the past though these are now growing gradually scarce. 

Even in stone- and brick-built houses, these roofings 
were used. In old Gaud, ruins of such houses may still 
be seen. Another peculiarity in the building of houses 
was quite unique. It was the use of twelve doors in 
a room, known as Bāraduāri Ghar, In Gaud there 
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still exist the ruins of a room with twelve doors. In the 
recently discovered East Bengal ballads, Bāraduāri Ghar 
has been mentioned in more than one place. Among other 
peculiar constructions the steel-house for Laksmindra in 
the Manasamangal poems, the Targighar rooms built 
in a lake as is found in the Chandikavya and Goraksavijay 
and the underground prison-houses deserve special mention. 
The peculiar ditches or moats surrounding a fortified 
castle, the concentric circles of wards around a city, the 
Chowkbazar, and the Kotowali (the police station) were 
perhaps partly Mahomedan in origin. But the system 
of „allottfng different parts of a city to different castes 
and professions perhaps mainly originated with the Hindus 
and we read about them in old Sanskrit literature on 
architecture and town-planning. 

So far as religion is concerned, the country showed 
a marked tendency, especially during the Mahomedan rule 
towards transition from Buddhism to the present-day 
Hinduism. If we trace the course of religion from the 
10th down to the 11th century we see the Mahayana form 
of Buddhism holding the people in its sway. Although 
various other cults,—the Dharma cult, for example, counted 
many adherents simultaneously, still it must be admitted 
that most of them had an element of Buddhism in them. 
Such was really the influence of Buddhism in those 
days, that the Dharma cult which possessed an extensive 
literature of its own comprising, among others, the Sünya 
Puran, the Dharma-mangal poems and the Mayanāmatī 
songs, is supposed by many as being an offshoot of 
Buddhism. The quarrels between the rival cults, e.g., 
between the Sun and the Dharma cults, fill up some 
forgotten pages of our history. The Sun-cult is still trace- 
able in the tenets of Grahüchüryyas and the Bratakathas 
(viz., of Itural). Although some zealous Hindu Rājās 
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of the Sen dynasty did much to revive Pauranik 
Hinduism as it exists to-day, Buddhism was still there 
in some form or other among the masses. In spite of 
the degeneration of its old ideals, the legacy of moral 
sentiment of Buddhism was not altogether lost to the 
masses. The Bratakathās and the Rupakathā of Malañcha- 
mālā bear evidence of this fact. With the advent of 
the Mahomedans, Buddhism finally lost its lingering hold 
upon the people, and out of its ruins grew up the present 
form of Hinduism, revived and remodelled by the zealous 
Brahman reformers who particularly emphasiged the 
observance of purity in social practices, or āchāra, as 
it was called, evidently with a view to counteracting the 
evils arising out of contact with alien people, people 
professing a different religion. Perhaps it was Vaisnavism 
that sounded the death-knell of Buddhism in this country 
having assimilated some of its best features. 

Though Buddhism gradually declined in this country 
we cannot forget its great merits. The theory of cosmo- 
gony, it is to be observed, as expounded in the Sünya 
Purāņ of the Dharma cult, bore resemblance to the idea 
of creation propounded in the Rigveda. 

The idea of action’ once again exercised a more 
powerful influence over the minds of the people than 
that of complete surrender in everything to gods, fostered 
by the prevailing cult of devotion which became subse- 
quently the guiding factor in the life of the people of 
this country. 

In the Mayanàmati songs we find the son putting his 
own mother into boiling oil. This is evidently an un-Hindu 


! For example, we may mention the characters of Láusen, Kāludom, Lakha, 
Rafijavat?, Mayanümati and a host of others to be found in the Buddhistic literature, 
such as the Dbarmamaágal poems and the Mayanámati songs. 
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action and every Hindu will fill abhorrence at such an 
instance of monstrously unfilial conduct. This we trace to 
the degenerate Mahāyān form of Buddhism when the theory 
Of action exercised iís sway over the minds of the people. 
The belief that mystic rites and mantras could work wonders 
may be traced not only in almost every page of the literature 
of the Dharma-cult but also in the literature of the Hindu 
religion, as illustrated by the legends of the sages, e.g., 
Durbāsā, Bišwāmitra and  Bhrgu. Throwing one into 
boiling oil bad also its parallel in the story of Sudhanva of 
the Mahgbharata. Karņa's sacrifice of his son Brsaketu to 
satisfy a Brahman guest in the familiar story of the Mahā- 
bhārata has its parallel in the  Buddhistic story of 
Luichandra. 

All these tend to show that perhaps the form of Hindu- 
ism, then prevalent, was considerably influenced by the 
Buddhistic ideas and beliefs as a result of which the Bengali 
recensfons of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana are 
specially intermingled with such grotesque narratives. The 
Agni Pariksü (or fire-ordeal) of Sita has its parallel in the 
stories of Behulā and Khullanà of the Manasamangal poems, 
and the Chandikavyas which are apparently imbued with 
the Buddhistic ideas. The Tapasyā or self-mortification of 
Ravana of the Ramayana story corresponds to the self- 
mortification of Làusen and Ranjavati of the Dharma songs. 

As regards education it may be said that it was never 
neglected in the pre-Mahomedan days. There were regular 
schools for imparting education in the primary, secondary 
and the higher or collegiate stages. Centres of higher 
education are still well-known as Tols. It is most 
peculiar that caste was no bar to education. In the old 
Chandikavya story Srimanta, though a Bāniā by caste, 
received the same kind of education with the Brahman boys. 
The Sāradāmangal by DNDayārām and the East Bengal. 
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ballads describe vividly the system of education obtaining in 
old days. | 
What strikes us most is the attention given to female 
edueation. Girls were equally educated with the boys, 
sometimes reading in the same school under the same guru. 
The story of Vidyà-Sundar in which Princess Vidya 
challenged all the princes of the world for a literary contest 
with her, was not altogether a myth. Literacy prevailed 
among the lowest as well as the highest classes. Thus 
we find Phullara, the fowler-woman, quoting the Sastras, 
Khullanā, the Bāniā lady, recognising her husband's hand- 
writing, a Brihman woman in her connection forging the 
letter, and a minister’s daughter romantically changing a 
letter in a manner which helped to bring about her union 
in marriage with a young man for whom she conceived a. 
liking. Even high-class public women were also credited. 
with the capacity for transacting documentary business as 
we learn from the Mayanamati songs. Another public 
woman of the Dharmamangal poems put knotty questions, 
shewing great erudition, to a prince, for solution. Besides 
having literary education, the women of older days were 
expert in the fine arts. The decorative excellence of Suriksa 
in the Dharmamangal poems and of many other women in 
embroidery and other works astound us in no small degree. 
There are also numerous examples of excellent Ālipanā 
drawings in the East Bengal Ballads and other works. 
Dancing was so much cultivated in the pre-Islamic days 
that Behulà of the Manasāmangal poems earned the epithet 
of ** Dancing Behulà,'' and the story says that this qualifica- 
tion of Behulā was instrumental even in restoring her dead 
husband to life. The stories of Mallika, Kaliāgā, Lakha 
and a host of others show conclusively [to what extent the 
women of our land gave attention to physical culture, like 
the Spartan women of ancient Greece. These stories prove 
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the spirit of the times and the pictures were, perhaps, 
drawn from the exact state of society in a particular period 
of her life. 

About the various castes it cannot be denied that there 
was much peculiarity in the by-gone days due probably to 
the prevalence of Buddhism in the land. In the Sanya 
Purāņ and the Dharmamangal poems, we find such low 
castes as the Hādis and the Doms receiving even the laudatory 
homage of the staunchest Brahmans and occupying the 
foremost position in society. The sun-worshiping Graha- 
chüryyas and also the Banias once occupied a better status 
than they hold now. How these castes came to lose 
their position and the  Kauouji Brahmans came to 
occupy the forefront in the Hindu society is, in spite 
of meagre data, an interesting study. Different 
parts of a city were allotted to different castes. Besides, 
we see from the times of Raghunandan the stereotyped 
form-of the present-day Hindu society with the Brahmans 
as its undisputed head, has held its ground. But previ- 
ously, Buddhism, Nathism and some other cults, and in 
later days, Vaisnavism,-—strove to oppose it with all their 
strength. If we read the Buddhistic Jatak stories and 
some other works it seems to us that the reason for the 
superior position of some inferior castes of the present day 
was that, caste was in the making at the life-time of 
Buddha, as Prof. Rhys Davids would say. The present 
form dates with Raghunandan (15th century) but the 
attempt for stereotyped  caste-system and SBrahmanic 
supremacy may be traced even from the days of the Maha- 
bharata when the Ksatriyas disputed the position of the 
Brahmans with great force. In Bengal it was the Sen 
Rājās who became the staunch upholders of Brahmanic 
supremacy and established gradations in society from the 
standpoint of merit alone which latterly turned to be the 
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hereditary privilege of the descendants of the original holders 
of those special recognition. The system has since been 
known as kulinism, and perhaps has wrought more mischief 
than benefit to society, since its first inception. 

In respect of Agriculture, the Bengali peasants attained 
a high degree of perfection at a very remote period of our 
history (9th-1Oth century). The sayings of Dak and 
Khana,—especially the latter, furnish a store-house of agri- 
culture wisdom—the heritage of the Bengal peasantry. 
There is no doubt that the cultivators committed to memory 
most of these aphorisms and followed the principles 
contained in them in their agricultural operations with thé 
utmost precision. Itis a peculiar feature that astrology 
formed an important element in these aphorisms and the 
technicalities employed in them must have been highly 
useful to the peasant-folk from the practical point of view. 
It may safely be said that the cultivators could appreciate 
essential principles of the science of astrology, disseminated 
amongst the masses, by means of couplets which could be 
easily understood. The weather forecast in the aphorisms 
of Khana is so definite that the cultivators followed it with 
great advantage. Specially interesting are the agricultural 
superstitions (in respect of sowing seeds and plucking 
fruits) by which our illiterate peasants were guided. In spite 
of much that can be said against superstitions in general, 
we must admit that some of them were really beneficial to 
agriculture as they are evidently the outcome of agricultural 
wisdom, based on the practical experience of our race in the 
matter, from an early age. 

As regards the economic condition of the people, it may 
be said without any hesitation that during the pre-Maho- 
medan period, as also to some extent in the Mahomedan, 
they enjoyed considerable prosperity though there were 
occasional reverses, due chiefly to the misrule of individual 
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despots. The Mayanāmatī songs, among others, seem to 
confirm this view, though the picture is clearly overdrawn. 
Although the common people led rather a plain and simple 
life during Hindu rule, to the rich, naturally enough, 
«articles of luxury were not altogether unknown. Thus 
‘Various arts and industries—such as those of weaving, 
embroidery, painting and others—flourished in the country. 
-Cowries were then the prevailing medium of exchange 
though barter was frequently resorted to, as we read in the 
old Bengali literature. 


f g 





Aspects of Bengali Society 
from 
Old Bengali Literature 
CHAPTER I 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS . 


Ordeals.—Before we dwell upon the social customs 
prevalent in Bengal in the Hindu and the early Mahomedan 
periods, it would be well to begin with a description 
of the tests applied in the early days of the history 
of Bengal for ascertaining the character of criminals 
and suspected persons. It is needless for us to attenrpt 
at tracing the origin of these tests or ordeals. Some 
of these were extremely crude and might have come 
down from a remote pre-historic period, others no doubt 
bear traces of a Tibeto-Burman origin and the rest might 
have their origin in the degenerate forms of Tāntric 
Buddhism. In the Maynāmatī songs we find a description 
of Rājā Govindachandra testing the integrity of his own 
mother by throwing her into a vat containing boiling oil 
which is evidently a monstrous exaggeration. Inspite, 
however, of all the hyperbolic display of poetic fiction, the 
poets of Manasámaügal and Chandikavya distinctly indicate 
some of the tests which were applied for ascertaining the 
guilt of suspects in the Hindu period. We find numerous 
forms of these tests suggested as alternative ordeals for 
Behulā and Khullanā. The Astapariksa or the eight ordeals 
so often described by our poets consisted of piety, fire, 
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water, seat, ring, serpent, iron and balance ordeals.' There 
were three more, namely, the hot iron, wax-house and iron 
ordeals. "These ordeals have something in common with 
those prevalent in Europe in the contemporary period. 
Trial with hot iron was often resorted to in England in the 
pre-Norman period and walking blindfold over red-hot 
plough-shares, plunging one’s arms into the boiling water 
and grasping red-hot iron, etc., were also some of the 
English ordeals? corresponding to Bengali ones.* The ordeals 
which were intended for invoking divine help rather than 
appealing to human agency are still resorted to in this 
country and are now known as ‘Jalpada’—a kind of water 


- 


1 The following forms of ordeal were known as the Astapariksa :— 


(a) Dharmādharma Parīksā or piety ordeal. Here a person bad to thrust his hand 
into a big jar and pick out a ring from it at once without knowing where it lay, 

(b) Agni Parīksā or fire ordeal. Here one was to walk seven times over a 
furnace covering oneself with cotton. 

íc) Jala Parīksā or water ordeal. Here one was to be thrown into water bound 
hand and foot. 

(d) Asana Pariksà or seat ordeal. Here one was to remain suspended in the 
air without any support. 

(e) Anguri Parīksā or ring ordeal. Here one was to pick up a ring from a jar 
full of boiling ghee. 

(f) Sarpa Parīkgā or serpent ordeal. tis traditionally believed that some of 
the most venomous snakes have gems on their hood. The victim was to seize one 
from the hood of a snake without being stung. 

(g) Lauha Partkea or iron ordeal. One was to han lle red-hot iron. 

(h) Tulā Parike& or balance ordeal. Here one weighed in a balance was 
required to be as light as a particular piece of gold. See Baūšīdās's Manasámangal, 
p. 651. Two new ordeals are mentioned in the Chaņdīkāvys by Mukundarām (pp. 181- 
83), viz., bot iron and wax ordeals. In the former case a piece of red-hot iron was to 
be carried by the victim who was made to walk round a circle aeven times with it. In 
the latter case one used to be shut into a wax-house which afterwards used to be set 
on fire. The cooking of iron grain till they become soft and edible is mentioned in the 
Manasāmaūgal poem by Banéidis (p. 519). The system of trial by means of ordeals 
is described by Hiuenthsang who visited India in the "7th century (see V. Smith's 
Early History of India, 842). 

7 See the Groundwork of British History by G. F. Warner and Marten. 

3 Asiatic Researches, Vol. I. See also the article Stacey stēla favta-rtefts 


by- “Surendranath Ghosh, Pravāsī, Šrāvay, 1830 B.8, à Gi 
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ordeal, 'Chāulpadā'—rice ordeal, *Nalchālā'—reed ordeal, 
‘Batichala’—cup ordeal, etc. In Jalpadā the culprit is to 
drink water charmed with Mantras, the effect of which is 
believed to make him vomit blood. Similarly in Chaulpada 
the culprit is to chew rice under certain condition which is 
believed to produce some effect indicative of his guilt. 
The last two ordeals, the reed and the cup, when charmed, 
lead the person who touches them, to the culprit or the 
spot of the perpetration of the guilt. 

Marriage and dowry.—There was a curious custom of 
giving away a younger sister of the bride to the bridegroom , 
as a part of the dowry. In Manikchandrarajar Gan, com- 
posed some time between the llth and the 12th centuries, 
we find Raja Govindachandra marrying Adunà, the elder 
daughter of Raja Harischandra of Sābhār, and receiving 
Padunà, his younger, daughter as dowry, who, however, for 
all intents and purposes became his wife. When marrying, 
the Ràjà received a hundred maids, in addition, to look 
after his household. 

. Marriages were held as a fitting occasion, by the well- 
to-do sections of the community such as the Banias, for the 
display of wealth and pomp, and these may be found in the 


1 See Māņikchandra Rājār Gin (Vanga Sahitya Parichaya, by D. C. Sen, Vol. I, 
pp. 46, 47, 50, 74 and 75) and ‘Gopichandrer Gān.' Mr. Nalinikānta Bhattaššli refera 
to the practice of giving away the maid attendants of a girl of respectable family as 
part of the dowry to the bridegroom at the time of marriage as being still prevalent 
in the district of Jalpaiguri. See p. 9, Bhaķtasāli's edition of Maynimati songs. 
Professor Jogeáchandra Ray says that the practice prevailing in the Raja's palace 
in Orissa is to give away the maid attendants of the bride in dowry on the occasion of 
a marriage, Prativā, Bhādra, 1328 B.S. Compare the reference to 'Nityánanda-Vanóáa- 
Vistür' (p. 12). But the custom in many cases is to give away sisters as part of a 
dowry. The similarity in the two names, Adunà and Padunā, and the fact that on 
Govindachandra's desertion of the palace the other wives of the Rājā went to the 
harem of Khetu, his foster-brother, Adunā and Padunā remainizg true to the ascetic 
prince, seem to indicate that Padunā who was given away to Govindechandra 
along with his wife Adunā, was ber sister and did not hold an inferior position. 
‘See also Bhattadili and Datta's ed., Maynāmatīr Gán, p. 8. 
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description of the marriage ceremony of Laksmindra, son 
of Chand Sadagar in the Manasāmangal poems.' 

The system of receiving dowry (‘pan’) was also in vogue 
in the past with this difference that the bride's side, and 
not the bridegroom's side, as is the case now-a-days, was 
the recipient. But it still remains the same with the lower 
classes (e. g., the Mathišls). The songs of the Sun-god are 
full of pathos expressing sentiments of a girl whose father 
having received the ‘par’ before an assembly was under the 
legal and moral obligations to allow her to be taken away 

„by Her husband at a tender age when she naturally longed 
for the society of her parents. The pathetic outbursts of 
feeling on such occasions give a true and  unvarnished 
picture of a particular aspect of our society. 

Owing to the marriage of girls before adolescence, 
parents had often to deplore untimely widowhood of their 
daughters—the saddest calamity in the life of married girls. 

* Widow-remarriage was not allowed in the upper classes of the 
Hindu society. Besides widows were not allowed to parti- 
cipate in social functions such as marriage, as their appear- 
ance was considered inauspicious. The lot of these girls 

.- became harder when, with the loss of their husbands, they 
gradually found themselves deprived of almost all the privi- 
leges enjoyed by a woman and put as it were under a social 
i See Manusāmaūgal poems of Bijay Gupta, Baūšīdās, Kgemānanda, etc. 
2 See the songs of the Sun-god : 
$ - * * 
"twi ate atwitaa tasi oats eco TIS | 
aica sica beca athe atta atcaa Fra ofa n 
Siri «texit ¿421 PATS ete AT | 
fica Tīra atera qifa Ste etma FIA wfs" 
etri ate atricaa 242 bees ets "Tā | 
aca fra «beca athe StS qua FA ofa n” 


U, PA 
«N - 
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ban, requiring to pass their lives in austerities, attended 
with fasting, vigil and numerous other hardships. So, it 
is not difficult to fathom the feelings of a girl-widow's 
parents. In their affection the parents of the unfortunate 
widows would sometimes allow them to use Fag (red 
powder), gold bracelets and Patsadi (a kind of cloth) in 
substitution for Sindür (vermilion), Süzkhà (shell-bracelets) 
and Khuan (cloth) ' which only the wives with their 
husbands alive are privileged to wear. The practice of ` 
chewing betels by widows as mentioned elsewhere and 
the practice of using costumes and ornaments by them, 
as everybody knows, are now denounced in our society. 
Jaypatra.—There was a time when commerce was 
in a flourishing condition in Bengal. The merchant 
community in those days held a_ position very little 
different from that of a prince. The merchant princes 
in those days sailed across the deep in an undaunted 
spirit and spread the name of Bengal far and wide as 
they stopped at various ports with ships laden with the 
products of this land. Im course of these voyages years 
would sometimes elapse before they could re-embark for 
home. It happened not infrequently that a merchant had 
to go away when his wife was in an early stage of 
pregnancy, too early sometimes to be noticed. It was 
often found from: experience that these wives, after the 
departure of their husbands, were subjected to popular 
suspicion and scandal. Our folklore is full of descriptions. 
of the miseries of these wives.? In the story of Khullanà 


i See Manasāmatgal by Ketakidas Ksemánanda : 


“afa ance fra #t51 "ricos “TST | 
wm qup fra acta BTS | 
fsmra are fira FSC af I” 


* See Thükurdüdár-jhuli by D, Majumdar. 
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in Chandikavya we find the merchant Dhanapati leaving 
for Singhal (Ceylon), under orders of the king, for 
trade-purposes with ships laden with merchandise. The 
merchant had to stay away from home for a very long 
time. Shortly after his departure, his wife Khullanā 
showed signs of conception and in due time gave birth 
to a son. Srimanta was the name given to this boy, 
who at an early age was sent to a Pāthsālā where his 
- proficiency in all the subjects struck his Guru with 
astonishment. On one occasion, the Guru dropped a hint 
regarding -his parentage by way of a joke, which the lad 
deeply took to his heart. Thereupon he left home on 
board a ship in quest of his father and finally came back 
with Dhanapati, his father. Instances of this nature are 
numerous in our folk-literature. The opinion of the society 
often influenced the minds of the husbands of these hapless 
wives and they were persecuted even by their husbands. 
In thes? circumstances, a clear necessity demanded some 
sort of remedy with a view to affording protection to these 
women and safeguarding their fair name, and 'Jaypatra'"' 
was the thing which gave them the remedy. This was 
a letter given to them by their husbands, on the eve 
of their departure for foreign countries, admitting if their 
wives were in an advanced state of pregnancy or even 
if there were any signs of the same. This document, 
which was to be signed by the husband and sealed in his 
presence, used to be kept by the wife for production when 
necessary, and was moreover, recognised by the court. 

It is difficult to ascertain when this peculiar custom 
came to be introduced in Bengal, but that there was 


once an imperative necessity for such a measure is Ah 


unquestionable fact. 


* Bee Kavikahkap Mukundarām's Chapdik&vya (Batigabāsī ed.), p. 190. 


"K 
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Charms.—The use of charms by women to exercise 
control over their husbands was very popular in the 15th 
and the 16th centuries in Bengal. It was specially resorted 
to by women who wanted to make their husbands sub- 
servient to their wishes as they were constantly in dread 
of losing all hold on them and of their co-wives exercising 
greater control on their husbands. There might have 
been some justification for this action on the part of 
the wives who, in many cases, were treated with neglect 
by their husbands. The drugging and charming perhaps 
came to our country from Kamrup, one of the centres 
of the Tantric cult. It is said in the countryside, even 
to-day, that the women of Kamrup are capable of trans- 
forming a man into a lamb, to which unfortunate condition 
many strangers visiting that place are believed to have 
been reduced by unscrupulous women in the past. The 
belief in the theory that drugging or the simple utterance 
of Mantras can change a human being (like the characters 
in the stories told in the Arabian Nights) into a lower 
animal, has been handed down to us from the days of 
the Tantric Mantrayana Cult of Buddhism which however 
has strange similarity with the Tantric Sakta cult of 
Eastern India as we still find in the temple of Kamakhya 
(Kamrup) in the province of Assam. The similarity in 
the matter of the use of charms and drugs in Bengal 
with England seems apparent when we read Kavikañkan's 
Chandikavya and Shakespeare's Macbeth, both of whom 
flourished in the 16th century, giving almost the same 
list of magic ingredients for the purpose of charming. 


1 See Kavikabkan' s Chaņdīkāvya, pp. 136-37 : 


“saris at nep SIC AS | 
ritu clei ata ortfesta Sts 0” Sart | 
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These formulas might have travelled to Europe from 
India, at a very ancient time, with the Indian Gypsies. 

Freedom of Women.—Women enjoyed perhaps greater 
freedom before the Mahomedan invasion. In Maynāmatī 
songs we find the mother Maynamati going to meet her son 
Raja Govindachandra when he was transacting business 
in his court. The dowager queen dressed herself in a 
white Sadi, took a stick (made of hintāl wood) in her hand 
as she was old and chewed scented betels when proceeding 
to the court.’ We also find in the same songs the 
queens supply the ingredients for what was to serve the 
purpose of collyrium to paint the eyes with. 

Adunā and Padunā went to the house of an ordinary 
Bania named Nimai on some business.* In the Dharma- 
mangal songs which breathed  Buddbistic sentiments, 


(Bring the nails of tortoise, teeth of crocodile, an owl from its hole and the biles of 
lizard, etc.). 
|—-. Seo Mb Dandie s Manasümangal, p. 503 : 
* steuta ata ate SAGA fer | 
Ii os crista ate suma a taa afas ú” Sayttr 
(Bring the left leg of a crab, the biles of a rat and the left eye of an owl to supply 
the ingredients for what was to serve tbe purpose of collyrium to paint the eyes with. 


See the Witches' broth in Macbeth, which contains, among many other things, eye 
of newt, adder's fork, maw of sbark, wool of bat, scale of dragon, gall of gost, 


lizard's legs, and wings of owlet. 
. €f. The incantations of women in the Vedic age, who were afraid of ved 


co-wives. Rgveda, X. 145 and X. 149. See also the Atharvaveda. 
1 See Maynümati song : 


* wae m fee «ue fate faa | | ç 
festa aif faa ace fan i | 2 
- * * * T Š 

eta MACS AAS FH AHA ates pfe! | 

EEUE dial ctae 


? Bee Maynümati songs. 


` 
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descriptions are found of women enjoying greater personal 
liberty in all the spheres of life including even the battle- 
field where they are found fighting side by side with their 
comrades of the opposite sex... Examples of free love 
between men and women are abundant in the Mymensingh 
Ballads, proving without doubt that women of all grades 
of the society “commanded then a greater freedom than in 
the days that followed. 

Garland and Sandal-paste (Mālā-chandan).—In social 
gatherings it was the practice to offer garland and sandal- 
paste to the most respected guest present as a mark of 
honour. These could only be offered by the host himself 
and naturally most of the guests present in such a gathering 
jealously watched the conferring of the honour. Such 
gatherings often gave rise to bitterness amongst castemen 
who found it a suitable occasion to decry one another and 
tried to uphold the prestige of their respective families. In 
those days political activities were thrown into the back- 
ground and social matters occupied the fore-front of public 
attention. A vivid description of Mālā-chandan contest 
is to be found in Kavikankan Mukundarām's Chandikavya, 
pp. 175-76. 

Passport.—This document with the royal seal issued in 
former days was known as ' Berájpatra.' A kind of passport 
in the shape of ‘Duri’ or thread is found mentioned in the 
life of Mālādhar Basu of Kulingram.* In the days of 
Chaitanyadev, people intending to go to Puri on pilgrimage 
had to pass through this village. The family of Ramananda, 
to which Maladhar Basu also belonged, had the right of 
issuing passports to the pilgrims in the shape of a piece of 
thread. The pilgrim wore the thread on one of his arms. 


1 See the Dhannamangal songs. 
2 Bee Chaitanya-Charitüámrta, p. 176, and Banīgabhāgā o Sahitya, p. 152, 


z 
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Penance.—The penance 'Süle-Bhar'' (i.e., self-torture 
by impalement) was prevalent in the pre-Mahomedan days. 
A devotee practising this penance was inspired with the 
belief that he would thereby win the choicest favours of 
the god he worshipped. In the Dharmamangal songs it is 
mentioned that the queen Raūjābatī got a son (the famous 
Lausen) by practising this penance. 

Fondness for the dog.—This animal which is now 
regarded as untouchable by the orthodox Hindus and 
Mahomedans was a pet at least in the twelfth century. In 
Manikchandra Rājār Gan it has been described that when 
Raja Govindachandra left his palace with ascetic's vow, his 
birds, cows, elephants and dogs were so much moved that 
they set up wailing for him. His favourite dogs which were 
no less than a hundred and eighty in number’ threw them: 
selves at his feet as if much moved over his imminent 
departure. Again in the same place we find that these one 
hundred and eighty dogs were not only favoured in our 
homes, but received regular training if they happened to 
belong to rich masters. * Dogs in those days served also the 
purpose of keeping watch over a house. Hadi Siddha, the 
Guru of Govindachandra, made arrangements for the main- 
tenance of a pair of formidable dogs to prevent the Raja 


1 See Dharmarajer-git by Narasiñba Basu : 


* stottca gaļa Sty tics frera sa | 
atgūta Secret et freni Ta n *” 


(When T, Raūijāvatī, got myself impaled at ChüpAi to get a son by the advice 
of the priestess Sāmulyā, the god Dharma granted me the desired boon.) 


. * «6 3fe Fal stow bats eife |” 
Māņikcbandra Rājār Gin. 
, “ fare pa] caters iow «e fo qa |” 


Ibid. 
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from entering the houses of his subjects for alms, by way of 
testing the strength of asceticism of that monarch. These 
dogs were named ‘ Hāpān and Jhāpān.'' The naming of 
dogs was another peculiarity of those days. They often 
indicated the nature of the animal, for instance, Hapan 
signifies quick-breathing and Jhapan, jumping. 

All these prove the popularity of dogs in ancient Bengal 
suggesting a coincidence with the place of the animal in the 
present European society. 

Likeness for luxuriant hair.—In the Mahomedan period 
the Hindus used to keep their hair long, a custom inherited 
by them from their forefathers,* It is, however, interesting 
to trace the change of national taste in this direction from 
time immemorial to the present day. With the arrival of 
the Mahomedans in this country, the taste changed and our 
people began to imitate the ruling race. They began to cut 
the hair to a shorter length allowing it just to touch their 
shoulders and this fashion came to be known as ' Bābri. 
Thus the art of hair-dressing, specially plaiting, received a 
partial check so far as it concerned men, the fair sex keeping 


' “ gieta aietia feet qa |” 
Ibid. 


The various ordera of ascetics of ancient Bengal used to carry sticks or staffs 
with them for fear of dogs kept by the villagers—See Jaina Āyāramga Sutta. 

Cf. The story of the Mabübbárata which tells us that the Pandavas were 
preceded by a dog (or the god Dharma in disguise) during their final journey 
to Heaven. 

2 See Manasāmatgal by Bijay Gupta (P. S. Gupta's ed.), p. 196. 

^ grs aAa I tata pa | ” 
(Laksmiodara possessing large arms had also long hair.) 
See also Rüám&yapa by Krttivās (Laūkākāņģa!, 

* eerta atoxs crm «tfe dio pm |” 


‘The soldiers of Rama fled so hastily that they could not find time to tie up 
" their hair.) 
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up the old practice down to the present day. The Babri 
also came into disfavour some time after the advent of the 
Europeans in this land. The Europeans themselves were 
fond of keeping long plaited hair and using wigs up to the 
18th century. But it is not within our scope to trace how 
and when this fashion changed in England giving place to 
the practice now prevailing, bringing about, as it did, a 
corresponding change amongst Europeans in India. We 
may, with some degree of accuracy, assume that it was the 
Civil War of 1648 which was responsible for this change. 
At that time the Puritan anti-Royalists cropped their hair 
short (to demonstrate their hatred against the Cavaliers who 
used to keep long hair), a practice which won for them the 
special epithet of Roundheads, a term by which they 
latterly came to be known. The English and other 
European nations imitated the new fashion discarding the 
old practice. The Bengalis gradually grew accustomed to 
the fashion introduced by the ruling race. Therefore quite 
- contrary to their tradition, the young generation of Bengal 
keep longer hair in front of their heads and in many cases 
the hair at the back is actually cut off exposing the skin in 
imitation of the European fashion. 
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In ancient Bengal ship-building reached a high degree of s A 
5 


perfection and the sea-going vessels used to be actively 


engaged in promoting the prosperity of the country by — 


conducting commercial intercourse with various places both ` 
within and outside India. 

The wood required for the construction of ships was teak, 
gāmbhāri, tamāl, pial, kāthāl, etc. But it seems that the 
wood of the fabled tree Manapaban was best for the purpose. 
In the earliest times, the word Manapaban implied the 
extreme speed of a vessel, compared with the flight of 
the mind and the wind, and we have a text in the 
Mahābhārata, 'acatatrFesif matu,” to shew this. But 
latterly it seems that a certain species of wood was identified 
with Manapaban, the exact nature of which is not known. 

In building a vessel the first work to be done was 
a ceremony known as ' Dārābindhā * or the thrusting of 
a gold nail (Sonārjal) to the keel (Dārā) with the help 
of a silver hammer (Hātur). It was done by the owner 
himself. After this ceremony, the actual work of con- 
struction was to begin. First a measurement of the 


i SS: emos! fata faga «mw | 
state Hatta certare Sortie u 
yasasi aie agert SEAT | 
fara sthadiera aafe afe: st | 
—qEetas, Sere | 


I 


I 


— a 
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vessel was taken. Then the keel was to be carefully 
constructed with which strong pieces of timber were 
joined with the help of iron nails. Next the ‘Galui’ 
(prow) was to be.built. This finished construction of 
the hold of a vessel. The deck, the Patatan (pieces of 
timber joined to the keel) and the shed were also made. 
After these, the construction of helm and rudders, and 
decoration-work made the building of a ship complete.’ 
It may be noted that the prow took the appearance 
of a peacock or a Suka bird or some other fancy shape 
specified in the works on art and the ships were accordingly 
known as ' Mayurpankhi,’ 'Sukapankhi,' etc. Mention 
of seven types of prows representing the shapes of a lion, 
a buffalo, a serpent, an elephant, a tiger and a bird is 


found in old Sanskrit works on ship-building, such as 


Juktikalpataru by King Bhoja. * 

A vivid description of the construction of a vessel is 
found in the Manasamangal by Bangsidas (D. Chakravartī's 
ed., p. 286). An idea of this is given below :—- 

The lord of Champaka (the merchant Chand) construc- 
ted some vessels for which he himself performed the 
ceremony of gold-nailing (Sonar-jal or Jalai). The length 
of the vessel was fixed at a thousand yards (more than 
half a mile, evidently an exaggeration). From the keel 


1 For the construction of vessels see also Chaņdīdās"s Srīkrēņa Kirtan (p. 140) 


| published by the Vañgiya Babitya Parigad. 


2 See also Viávakos, Vol, X, p. 461. In ancient Europe also tbe prows of the 
wessels represented various models. See the figure of the old Attic ship in the 
Dipylon Vase (British Museum) and Roman galleys in Trajan's column Hostrata. 
Bee the pictorial representation of the landing of Vijaya in Ceylon in Ajantā cave 
paintings. (See R. K. Mukherjee's A History of Indian Shipping and Maritime 
Activity, p. 44.) See also the sculptures from the Sanchi Stupas (R. K. Mukberjee's 
above work, pp. 33-34). The Chinese Junk (Commercial Museum, Philadelphia) as 
told by Marco Polo (Periplus of the Erythrean Bea, 247, published by Longmans, 


| Green and Co.) may also be mentioned in this connection. 
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to the central deck the height was six cubits and a half 
(thirteen Tal) which was designed to stabilize the eguili- 
brium of a ship. The bamboo-poles required to set a 
ship in motion where the water was shallow were also 
measured with thread. More serious work, however, 
commenced with the construction of the hold of the ship. 
The wood ordinarily chosen for the purpose was known 
as ‘Manapaban,’ noted for imparting the swiftness of 
the wind or of a wish to the ship. Strong pieces of 
this timber were joined together with the help of iron 
nails. In this way the construction of the hold was 
completed. When it was finished the metallic sheets 
(pith-pat) were fitted and the mat doors (jhap) fixed up. 
Then ' Mathakastha,’ or *'Galui' (prow) was made, 
decorated with flowers of gold and silver. The principal 
cabin was built, after the deck, composed of wooden planks, 
had been fitted up (Pātātan). This cheif cabin (Raighar) 
was beautifully decorated with rows of artificial flower- 
garlands. On the vessel the mast (Malum wood) was duly 
fitted. The helm (Patwal) and its auxiliary piece of 
timber (Jhokābari) were not forgotten. When these had 
been finished, a nicely ornamented shed was built on the 
ship. It had rows of Chamar (chowrie) and festoons of 
various types which made the vessel look pretty. Finally 
the eyes ^f the figure on the prow of the ship were made 
with jewels resembling the moon. This completed the 
building of the ship. 

A similar description of ships as found in Kavikankan’s 
Chandikavya, pp. 221, 222 (Bangabāsī edition), is given 
below :— 

‘ Seven ‘ dingas ' or vessels were built by Biswakarma 
and his son Dārubrahmā with the assistance of Hanuman. 
The mighty hero Hanuman began to saw the wood of 
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various denominations, such as ‘Sal,’ ‘tal,’ *kātbāl,' ‘pial,’ 
*gāmbhāri' and ‘tamal.’ The architect Dārubrahmā in the 
meantime made the nails. They made beautiful vessels, 
each of which was a hundred yards in length and twenty 
yards in breadth. The prow of each vessel resembled 
the head of a Makara fish. It was made of ivory and 
the eye-balls were of precious gems. First, the ship 
* Madhukara ” was constructed. In its central part there 
was the 'Rāighar" containing ‘ Ràjasan —the principal 
cabin for the merchant. A nook was reserved for the 
helmsman and the back part as the strong room for keeping 
treasures. There was also a mast on the vessel. The 
Danda-kerwal or oars were made of jack and teak wood and 
a helm was fitted to the prow of each vessel. The seven 
vessels were named : —' 


1. Madhukara (the Bee)—The flagship. 
2. Guārekhi (Its prow resembled the head of a lion). 
3. Ranajaya (the Victory). ° 


' caste arti, Sta «ema, 
fra «fa sfori ott | 

ptfa etza afa, tfaa cosa tf, 
ats fori «ac fafta i 

zuxi« getāta act FTA 92 Pra, 
State Fat “ita STA | 

sttstāt Sate Te, aca fera fre +e, 
isa secos starta I 

face “ttatca fa, ent Eros ath ath, 
atal een fafoar FA | 

fereteios dz stie, statta Afa enter, 
site fori cafacs FTA I 


3 Cf, Nelson's Flagship ‘ the Victory ' in the battle of Trafalgar. 
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4. Ranabhima (the Terrible in war). 
5. Mahakaya (the Titanic). ' 

6. Sarbadharā (the All-Container). 
7. Nātašālā (the Amusement Hall). ° 


The following were the principal parts of a vessel :— 
1. Dara (helm) or pātwāl.* 

2. Malumkastha (the mast). 

3. Tala (hold). 

4. Mathakastha (prow). 


Aaa sar As, Wicd fom “TS sim, 
atep stop Rifa ete | 

363 x [0913 AT, SSCs ATS, 
ntfi sian Para I 

step fori aa, Atay Sta 7244, 
ettet abl afat stot | 

gata afire Atze, Seca WIN "F2, 
face site wife Stota ll 

stop fori fares, ata ata ata, 
ata for site arem | 

afs "eraot A, step fori aerētui, 

: sie Aer xem t 

scp fori zeal, Sata be eal, 

ata fori acy i-re enfe 
— fasta BST | 


1 Qjf.the famous ship ' Titanic ' of the White Star Line Company. 

1 Inspite of exaggerated descriptions of our poets, these vessels containing 
amusement hall, as in * Nūtšālā ` and containing everything as in the "All-container' 
of the list of Kavikaūkaņ as also Ajayšelpët and Paksiršj of the list of Vijay Gupta 
mentioned later on, may be compared with the present-day ships of the other 
civilised countries of the world. 

3 Dàra in the present dialect of the countryside means an oar, but in our older 
works it has often times the meaning given above. 
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5. Chhaighar (shed). 
6. Patatan (deck). 
7. Daņdakerwāl (oar). 
8. Bangakerwal or Dhvaji (Bamboo-pole). 
9. Fas (chord). 

10. Nangar (anchor). 

11. Pal (sail). 

12. Dara (keel). 


These names are still used to convey the meanings they 
did in ancient Bengal. It would be interesting for the 
purpose of comparative study to find out if some of these 
technical names were analogous to those used in other parts 
of India in the literature of ship-building. 

In the description given above, we find elaborate details 
of the different parts of a ship built in those days.  Exag- 
gerated descriptions are, however, apparent in the writings 
of Bijay Gupta and some of the poets of the latter-day 
Manasa cult, when ship-building as an art was practically 
abandoned in Bengal. But though there is much of legends 
in the stories, the old traditions were not altogether lost 
sight of. Ships of considerable tonnage for commercial 
purposes were surely still being constructed.' The descrip- 
tions of voyages often go to show that ships of very large 
size used to be constructed in Bengal even if sufficient 
allowances are made for poetic imagination." In Bijay 


1 See Kavikañkan, p. 220. (If 100 carpenters worked for a whole year, only one 
vessel could be constructed.) Also see Panáéidas, p. 285. (1,600 carpenters cut the 
branches of the Manpaban tree and piled them up in rows.) See also p. 282. (By 
the command of the king the Chief Engineer Giribar and the Admiral Gopāl started 
with 1,600 carpenters.) 

1 Bee Turnour's Mabawanso, In this book we come across the following : ** Prince 
Bijay and bis followers were sent away by King Sifhabābu of Bengal (on board a 
ship) which was so large as to accommodate full seven hundred passengers.” 
According to this work the ship in which Bijay’s Pandyan bride was brought over 
to Ceylon was of a very large size, having the capacity to accommodate 18 Officers 
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Gupta’s Manasāmangal (Pearisankar Gupta's ed.) we find 
the following: 3 

* First was launched the Madhukara. On board this 
ship, the millionaire Chand took his quarters. It was 
followed by the ship ‘ Biju-siju.' This was so big that it 
broke the crooked projections of the banks on either side 
levelling them as she moved on. Then followed the ‘Gua- 
rekhi. She was so high that the City of Lanka situated at 
a long distance, was visible from its deck. After her came 
_*Bhārār-Pātuā.' Dancers were on board this ship. She was 
followed by Sankhachūd (the shell-crowned). Her sides 
seemed to touch two opposite banks of big rivers and her 
bottom the ground under water. Next started ‘AjaySelpat’ 
(the invincible steel-bottomed). There was an arrangement 
for a big fair in this ship. Then came up the * Udaytārā” 
(the morning-star). Her length was so extraordinarily large 
that when half the portion was exposed to rain the other half 
enjoyed sunshine. Then sailed the ‘ Tiathuti ' (or the 
parrot-beaked). She was filled with merchandise, such as 
jute and coarse blankets, etc. Them followed the * Dhabal’ 
(or the white). She moved slowly and often stopped on 
account of her great bulk. After every stoppage she was 
to be set in motion by sacrificing a hundred goats. Then 
sailed the ‘ Kedar’ ( the great god Siva). Before reaching 
the shore the ship had to be worshipped with incense and 
° Pafichapradip' as is done in a temple when performing the 


of State, 75 menial servants and a number of slaves besides the princess herself 
and seven hundred other virgins who accompanied her. (See Ridbakumud 
Mukherjee'a A History of Indian Shipping and Maritime Activity, pp. 157-162; also 
pp. 163-164.) See also ' Bàúgšlir Bal’ by Rajendralal Acharyya, p. 22, and the copper- 
plate grants found in East Bengal for Bengali docks and harbours of ancient 
times. See for the above ‘The Indian Antiquary,' Vol. XX, pp. 44-45. (3 copper- 
plate grants from East Bangal, by F. E. Pargiter.) See' Bārtgālīr Bal,' p. 39, and 
J.R.A.S., 1895, p. 525. à 
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evening service." Then came the ‘Paksiraj’ (the Prince 
of Birds). Many fruit trees of considerably large size were 
there for the use of the people on board the ship. Then 
was launched the *' Bhimaksa’ (the fierce-eyed). This 
vessel carried fourteen lakhs of conch-shells. This was 
followed by the vessel *Ankhatāli" (the treasure of shells). 
Her principal parts were made of sandal wood. Behind her 
sailed the vessel *Ajla-kajla.' She used to devour a hundred 
goats at every turn of the river (meaning that its size was 
so big that at every turn its motion had to be ensured by 
sacrificing a hundred goats). Thus one after another the 
ships proceeded to the Gangāsāgar.'' ? 
| ^ 'The popular notion of the old Bengalis about the ships being endowed with 
life bears a striking similarity to the notion of the people of ancient Europe. 
We learn in Grote's History of Greece (London, John Murray, 2nd ed., Vol. I, 
pP. 214) the following :—''Argus, the son of Phbryscus, directed by the prompt- 
ings of Athené, built the ship inserting in the prow a piece of timber, from the 
celebrated oak of Dodona, which was endowed with the faculty of speech." See 
also Apollon. Rhod., 525, IV, 580,  Apollodor, I, 9, 16. Cf. the death of Iphyginia, 
daughter of Agamemnon in Homer's Iliad. 


3 o feri | 


Aq areatza fori ater IYEFA | 

AZ ates ofa aca sita n 

Sta "tug ateaiša for ate fas fs | 
tata gage Stf cis sca vu 
wt tte atcgiša fori «tor extorsit | 
gta Sira pfe ataca erui caf n 

Sta "tug atsatža feri etwraertpat i 
cat Ata Sētžai we stf «ipsi a 
Sta ice atenga feri «TOL "NS | 
AINA GEE SICH PSU CT TF I 


BO ID Tu 
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The following descriptions found in the Manasaámangal 
by Banšīdās (D. Chakravarti's ed.), p. 288, may also be 
noted :— 

‘<The first vessel which Chand launched on water was 
Madhukara. Its deck was filled with earth, so that it took 
the appearance of land on which a small town with markets 
was set up. The foredeck was reserved for worship. A 
tank of fresh water was there with aquatic plants on its 
surface to keep it cool and with fish of various descriptions. 
A vegetable and a flower-garden completed the outfit of this 
wonderful ship." The merchant Chand ascertained the 
cost of this ship to be fourteen lakhs of ‘tankās’ as may be 
gathered from what he had said to his treasurer Govinda. 
He furthermore said that the merchandise on board this ship 
was worth the same amount.’ 


sta Ate ategtža for seacte | 
ateta Seca faf Gies ato ú 
sta "Hug areatza for «tor Srawtal | 
ATF ata AIS Bay sta ws 
sta tice menza fori tox Paty 51 | 
cae ata Sta A14 "5 ata ç ú 

—faeq cea nuu | 


at watefa ma fae ata | 
ziowi5 ante Aa ena il 
st cm ea StS otfasreretat | 
cow wm bri cx tona xev fa lI 
ata CITA cantfS «s «te | 
mt eni Sth zrtfer "rion toa Tte I 
AOA TAAS", "J: Vow | 


"P MA, 
uJ? a 
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Another description found in the same work, p. 319, is 
given below :— 


“First started Sankhachida followed by Chhotighati 
(the ship of wares) which was filled with earthenwares. Then 
Kajalrekhi (lined with collyrium), Durgābar (the boon of the 
goddess Durgà) and Māņikyameruā (the diamond-crowned) 
sailed one after another. The last was so big that it had to 
be driven by sixteen hundred oarsmen. Then proceeded 
Agal-pagal (the mad), Rajaballabha (the favourite of the 
king), Hansakhal (the Royal duck) and Sāgarphenā (the 
sea-foam), one behind the other. The last one was filled 
with soldiers of Kalinga. Behind these ships eame Udaygiri 
(the mountain of the rising sun), followed by Laksmipasa 
(the abode of the harvest goddess). In the latter ship 
the priest Subhai established himself with all the requisites 
for worshipping Hara-Gauri. The next two vessels were 
Udaytara (the morning-star) and Gangāprasād (the favour 
of the Ganges). The last one of the fourteen ships was the 
flagship Madhukara, the Bee, which was the best of the lot. 
In this ship the merchant Chand, the lord of the fleet, had 
his quarters with bis five advisers. During the voyage the 
crew sang Sari songs (a kind of chorus) all the while.'' ! 


A Ste I be qre «ferat sfesta *ite 
acy faferm "mp | 

cated sta "Itcm cq «tcx sfa sive 
area gga fares |) 

Sa C #t==a afars astu Wife 
pc afer atts I! 

miit- «i caters ate airu 
sta cacy wqlstel-STl5f21 | 

Sa Ss ateaas pest» Sar 


sec fafa sete ji 
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Another description from the Chandikavya by Kavikankay 
Mukundaràm, p. 191, is given below : — 

“First was recovered from water the ship Madhukara. 
Its drawing-room was made of pure gold. Then came the 
turn of Durgābar. It was full of Gabars or sailors. Then 
came to sight the ship 'Guārekhī.' Her mast (Malumwood) 
might be seen from a distance of six miles. Another ship 
which rose up was Saükhachüda. Her breadth was eighty 
yards. Another ship named Chandrapāl was now recovered 
from the depth of water. When sailing, her sides touched 
both the banks of the river. The seventh and the last vessel 
was Chhotimati which carried rice.” * 


aay slslIacs=4 ca «to sierra 
sta ceca face Srufsifā | 
tre emporter A atta @atea ata 
frs; wtc rs ZANAN | 
Srasta! Beet staat Sta Cc 
bfc FAC sí | 
sprig AUX fa afzmtoz fs =8tal 
cq «tcs atrifa SEYA |! 
cole for atžui qta Hess Acq 123 stta 
csta "1s ctas atta | 
fori *« son T5 gge creta sito 
fas arā gam festa | 
RÂ FARAH, 9j: >> | 
g aay fere fort ton KKĀ | 
zracícs Atal gta ISFA va | 
Sa for ga ater gta | 
arts pifemi Stes af» stia |! 
a fortata cote att erica | 
g epoca vice gta TTS ÍA | 
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In the midst of the evidently exaggerated descriptions 
of the poets about big vessels we sometimes come across 
accounts of smaller crafts in our old literature. We find in 
Banšīdās (p. 320), for example, the following :—‘tThe admiral 
Gopal who sailed first had with him forty-two small boats 
(Hāt-nāo). The mode of construction of the river-boats and 
that of sea-going ships are now precisely the same as we 
read about them in our old literature and the nomenclature 
adopted in the past was on the whole the same as we use it 
now. It seems that the sea-going ships and the river-crafts 
were built on the same principle. Even the other day a 
coasting vessel named the Āmīnākhātun and its sister-vessels 
of considerable tonnage were built by a merchant of Chitta- 
gong with the help of local carpenters and mechanics and 
the method of building adopted for the purpose appears 
to be the same as was done in the past. So far as their 
build and speed are concerned, these ships were perhaps not 
inferior to those used in England in the days of Nelson. A 
point of coincidence, i.e., of keeping a flagship in the 
mercantile marine as we find in the navy of the civilised 
world to-day, is indeed curious. The number of ships, tie., 
seven and fourteen, which the merchants of old generally 
adopted in completing a fleet, was perhaps due to the notion 
that these numbers were auspicious. A merchant before 
undertaking a voyage used to perform certain ceremonies.’ 


Ë ata fertita cates UN wisrp% | 
Sore Aiet sirga za |l 
ata fer gA «tox BEAT | 
qata AIA AFA FTA STA || 
Sta for gf ater aztišajē | 
aita Sal freq pz) stata TSI |) 
—fIFF4, *j: >3> | 


! See Sen's Folk-Literature of Bengal, Calcutta University, pp. 73-75. 
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The following among others constituted the crew of a 
ship :— 

1. Gābar (sailors, consisting of two classes) : (a) Māūjhi 

or oarsmen, (b) Dari or Karnadhar (helmsmen). 

2. Sutradhar or Carpenter. 

3. Karmakaàr or blacksmith. 

4. Paik or foot-soldiers. 

5. Dubāri or diver. 

6. Mirbahar or admiral. 

7. Kārikar or craftsmen. 
. 8. Kārāri or helmsman and captain. - 


Gābar—a sailor. The caste from which boatmen were 
generally recruited is still known as Gabar in Bengal. They 
were exceptionally sturdy and the term ‘Gaithyargabar,’ 
applied to them, signifies great physical strength. The 
sailors used to sing a chorus called Sari when plying their 
oars.' The sailors were mainly recruited from East Bengal. 

Sutradhar—carpenter.* Carpenters’ services were requir- 
ed for repairs and the joining of parts; these carpenters suppli- 
ed the necessary crew corresponding to an engineering staff 
maintained on board a modern ship. Carpenters were 
essential for European ships when steamships were not in 
vogue. 

Karmakar—blacksmith. Blacksmiths were engaged in 
building a ship and as their services were considered indis- 
pensable, they were taken on board the ships. 

Paik—foot-soldiers. They were taken in perhaps owing 
to insecurity of the age to protect merchandise from any 


1 See Satyanārāyaņer l'uüthi, edited by Abdul Karim and Manasāmatgal poems. 

1 See Kavikankaņ, pp. 198 and 207.8. The Gabars used ‘Danda (bēlm), Dāūģa 
Kerwüls (oars), Baüéakerwáls (bamboo-poles) and Fans (chords) to ply the vessels. 
See Kavikaūkaņ, pp. 194, 195, 207, 237, 228, 229, 234 and 236. 

3 For Carpenters see Anson's Voyages and Discoveries (published by the 
Everyman Library). 
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possible attacks of pirates or hostile foreigners." Mention 
has been made of the Telugu soldiers employed by the 
Bengalis in the Manasāmangal and the Dharmamangal 
poems. 

Dubari—divers. They accompanied the sea-going mer- 
chant vessels to ascertain if there was anything wrong in 
that part of a vessel which remained under the water.* 

Mirbahar—admiral. It is an abbreviation of the Arabic 
term Amir-al-Bahar, meaning an admiral of a fleet. The 
admirals would not only use warships but also armed 
merchantmen as appears from the description of Chànd's 
voyage for trade. In Banhsidis we find Admiral Gopal 
accompanying the carpenters in their voyage in quest of 
Manapaban wood perhaps to guard them against any possible 
attack, a precaution which was considered necessary to 
provide against the insecurity of sea-voyage. , 

From the descriptions that one comes across in the works 
of our poets it appears that the merchandise carried in 
Bengali vessels was mainly intended for export to Pātan and 
Singhal. A system of barter was generally resorted to and 
fraud? played by the Bengali merchants on foreigners of 
questionable civilization, furnished a stock of humour and 
fun to our poets, on which all of them wrote in the same 
strain. We find occasional mention of merchandise, wherein 
- the prices are sometimes ludicrously exaggerated, for during 
the time when these works were written, sea-voyage was 
reduced to a vague tradition in which fact and fiction were 
hopelessly blended together. Still we give below two lists 
which may be found interesting as they no doubt contain 
some elements of truth. According to Banšīdās, it was the 


1 See Bañáidüs, p. 329. 

2 See Baūšīdās, p. 329. 

3 See the Chaņdīkūvya by Kavikatkaņ (the character of Murüriáila) and the story 
of Saūkhamālā by D. R. Majumdar. 


M 
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Bengali merchants who introduced cocoanuts and betels in 
some foreign countries, but this seems to be a myth. 


First List. 


Items of Bengali Merchandise. 


(1) Betel-leaves in exchange of 


(2) Betel-nut 
(3) Lime 
(4) Catechu 


(5) Cardamom 
(6) Satābari Kameswar 
(Asparagus racemosus) 
(7) Fruits 
(8) Vegetable-roots 
(9) Pulses 
(10) Onions and garlics 
(11) Camphor 
(12) Water-weeds 
(13) Dolichos gladiatus 
(Mak hana) 
(14) Goats and sheep 
(15) Radish 
(16) Dry fish 
(17) Sugarcane 


(18) Jute 

(19) Wooden utensils 

(20) Wooden furniture 

(21) Earthenwares 

(22) Oil and clarified 
butter 


33 


Articles of Foreign Countries. 
Ten emeralds for each leaf. 
Ten gems. 

Quick-silver. 

Gorachanā (a bright yellow 
pigment). 

Pearl. 


Musk. 

Golden bricks, bells, etc. 
Diamond. 

Corals. 

Maces. 

‘Bakhar.’ 

Diamond. 


Ruby. 

Gold. 

Ivory. 

Sandal-wood. 

Royal maces (Nabadanda, 
symbol of royalty). 

Chowrie (Chāmar). 

Gold and silver utensils. 

Golden furniture. 

Bell-metal utensils, 


Quick-silver. 
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Items of Bengali Merchandise. Articles of Foreign Countries. 
(23) Kubkum in exchange of _ A jar full of honey. 
(24) Poppy š Strings of gold-bell, 
etc. etc. 


For a reference to the above list, see Banšīdās, pp. 380- 
390 and 392-393 (D. Chakravarti's ed.).’ 


Second Last 


Items of Bengali Merchandise. Articles of Foreign Countries. 
1. `Deer inexchangeof Horse. 
2. "Biranga' n Clove. 
3. Suntha 5 Taūka—a kind of wood apple, 
Feronia elephantum. 
4. Ape m s Elephant. 
5. Pigeon A Sua (Parrot). 
6. Fruits | vi "Jāyfal." 
7. Bahara | Ag Betel-nut. 
! ston sti satta JETTE fausta, 
gu «cm $tetāt gez | 
PE AES tita, TASS T SC, 
entices wtf; cua SZ | 
"we face pa, a» fra tes, 
| «ata «won CITAS | 
are artis tā, emm afaa aia, 
caa ART fw- conte i 
serra! iore, tfa qom arts, 
g «a «e Shere ai fa | 


«tžui qum ertet, fans srtatw "itc, 
carta fail awe waa) |) Bertie 
Sica AAA, Pi 066-026 9 522-525 | 


d ü 
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Items of Bengali Merchandise. Articles of Foreign Countries 


8. Jute in exchange of White Chowrie (Chāmar). 


9. Glass p. Emerald. 

10. Sea-salt 5 Rock-salt. 

11. Dhuti(cloth)  ,, Pots. 

1’. Oyster-shell i5 Pearl. 

13. Harital E. Diamond. é 
14. 'Joàni' v ‘Jira.’ 

15. ‘Chua’ i Sandal-paste. 

16. Sheep s Horse. 


(See Kavikaūkaņ Mukundaram's Chandi-kaávya, p. 
191—Dhanapati’s exchange of merchandise in Ceylon.’ 
The exchange of commodities seems to be somewhat more 
reasonable than that to be found in Banšīdās). 

It is to be noted that there was a time when glass used 
to be exported from India. We learn the following in the 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, pp. 920-221 (by W. H. 
Schoff, A. M., Longmans, Green & Co., 1912) — 

** The origin of the glass industry in India is uncertain. 
According to Mitra, Antiquities of Orissa, I, 101, it was 
made in Ceylon in the 3rd century B. C. and Pliny (XXXVI, 


1 Pay «WU, wam "fa, 
aifacee wm TS | 
aida wem ou 
eau AKT, xps" Aa, 
siaal TFT S71 | M 
sitoa TMC”, Kaa pma "Ta, 
FIBA ART Ti | 


catatar «mr fair Zs | 
— feque DSF, */: 225 | 
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66) refers to the glass of India as superior to all others, 
because ‘made of pounded crystal.’ Mirrors, with a foil of 
lease and tin, were largely used at the time of the Periplus, 
and Pliny indicates (XXXVII, 20) that ‘the people of India, 
by colouring crystal, have found a method of imitating 
various precious stones, berylsin particular.’ An early play, 
the Mrechhakatika, or Little Clay-Cart, describes a scene in 
a court of justice to this effect (Mitra, 100 ; see also A. W. 
Ryder's translation, Cambridge, 1905).'' 
The Bengali merchants usually carried on trade with 

Ceylon and Patan in Guzrat and visited the following ports : 

ic —cPun. 

2. Kalinga or Kalingapatam. 

3. Chilkachuli or Chicacole in the Madras Presi- 

dency. 
4. Banpur. 
. 9. Setubandha Rameswar. 

6. City of Lanka (in Ceylon). 

T. Nilaccā or Laccadives. 

B. Patan (in Guzrat. 


One of the chief places outside India visited by the 
Bengali merchants was the Laccadives. Mention is found 
also of Pralamba, Nakut, Aheelaūkā, Chandrasalya island 
and Abartana island which we cannot identify but which 
undoubtedly lay outside our country. A vivid description 
of the coasting voyage of the Bengali vessels from Sapta- 
gram (an inland port of Bengal) to Patan in Guzrat by 
doubling the Cape Comorin, is found in the Manasāmangal 
poems of Bansidis. In the Chandikavya of Kavikankan 
 Mukundarüm we find accounts of mercantile adventurers 
of Bengal related in glowing terms. The lists of ports, 
both Indian and foreign, and the conditions of sea-voyage 
tally in both these works. 
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In Baüéidüs we find the following description of the 
voyage of Chand, the merchant.  Inspite of poetic fancy 
and exaggeration, a rough idea of the sea-routes and ports 
may be gleaned from it. 

“The merchant started for south Pātan. There were 
great celebrations and festivities at the city of Champaka. 
All the ships started one after another. At the head of 
the vanguard was Admiral Gopal with forty-two small 
vessels. After leaving his own territory Chand passed 
through the following places in succession: Kāmārhāti, 
Madhyanagar, Pratapgarh, Gopalpur and Rāmnagar. 
He then reached Kālidah-Sāgar which he crossed, leaving 
Gandharvapur to the right and  Birnagar to the left. 
Then the merchant reached the mouth of the Ganges 
after passing through Kameswar, Māndārerthānā, Pichalta 
and  Ràmbisnupuri one after another. At Gaùgāsāgar 
Chand performed worship and sacrificed goats. After 
leaving Champaknagar the ships were on the voyage for 
five months. The merchant passed through many difficult 
places after having reached the sea. He passed through 
Utkal and Kalinga on his right. Crabs, lobsters, leeches 
and crocodiles obstructed his passage through the malice 
of Manasš Devi. At last the merchant reached the Golden 
Lanka surrounded by golden walls. Chand here saw the 
Raksasa king and received his passport before proceed- 
ing further. "Then he left Lanka on his right and passed 
the Malaya mountain near Cape Comorin. He also passed 
Bijaynagar (Ceylonese?) then ruled by king Ahi. The 
next important place which the merchant visited was 
Paraéuràmtirtha. Leaving this place the merchant reached 
the vast sea known as the Nilaccarbunk (lit. bend of sea 
near Nilacca—perhaps Laccadives). Reaching this sea 
the crew felt giddy as they heard the deep sound of the 
waves which rose as high as mountains. They almost 
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lost their way but through the expert direction of Captain 
Dulài the vessels were steered properly. It was by look- 
ing at the stars that Dulāi could keep to the right direction. 
After much trouble, the merchant Chand and his com- 
panions reached the city of Patan, then ruled by King 
Chandraketu.' 

On Chand’s way back from Patan, he crossed the 
Laccadives, then passed the  Vindhya-ranges, Lanka, 
Setubandha-Rāmešwar and reached Kālidaha-sāgar where 
he experienced a heavy storin.? 

The above description leads us to the conclusion that 
Patan, once a celebrated city in Guzrat, was frequented 
by the merchants of Bengal who reached the place by 
sea crossing the Bay of Bengal, part of the Indian Ocean 
and the Arabian Sea. The voyage was probably a coasting 
one and Ceylon which stood midway between Bengal and 
Guzrat by the sea-route, was a favourite place of commerce 
for the merchants of Bengal. Patan is not an inland city 
similar to Tamralipti or Tamluk which was once one of the 
most important seaports of Bengal. Though Pātan means 


a city yet the frequent mention of this particular Patan 


and the way leading to it, makes us think that it is no 
other than the Pātan or Somnath Patan of Guzrat, not a 
fanciful creation of our poets.” 
1 See Bañšidüs, pp. 318-339. 2 See Banšīdās, pp. 396-399. 
° Bue m4 HEY ONDT | 
= smig «sta fafa, es extefay, 
Sati Bf SIITA l 
ome «cp ate ate, «ferai SAtal "re, 
ei Ux ofa BY | 
catie Sta "rice, "ics saj faute, 
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It seems our merchants used to frequent the islands 
and ports of the Bay of Bengal to which reference has 
already been made in this chapter. 

The following description is to be found in Bijay 
` Gupta's Manasámangal (N. M. Sen Gupta’s ed., pp. 
194-195) : 


cites fata 607 315 ateuta | 
Sta xv ats ate «ie «t 
etat ofa attst Bom if ats | 
até etre sarqa IA 416 gts II 
fasat ateize ais fate | 
gren atatan Afaa fafta u 
aera Bey wc YA | 
gma Astete stota afi n 
Stora crenata NATA | 
atfeal faa sts PAAA n 
SIETA PHA TCT qata! 
spa sea gta atatea «ied n 
fasas «tcx atfa ata ererstfe | 
FIC asta crow wtmfqgsífa I 
ZAfS ¿sul Ace areal DS | 
AAL Fata StS pera ANG n 
epe xc aca ates Sata aterta | 
strtpfa atte adi cera remota | 
aista RA «E ot MST | 
facta atc coi fori as cafe | 
aja *fag af gafas ceu 
fare nos afe ata femi stain Ss | 

— as Sht Xen, ?J; CsI | 
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“Oh merchants, listen. In the north King Mukteswar 
reigns. It is very difficult to comprehend the ways of his 
people. They take the seeds of pepper for rice. The 
king of the east is known as Bidyasatga. The greater 
the bulk of the person the more the respect is shown to 
him. The people are all degraded and the social customs 
are in a most pitiable condition.  Marriage-laws-are not 
at all strict as brothers often exchange their wives. Even 
a brother marries his sister in that land. The women 
enjoy complete freedom and use coloured cloth especially 
to cover the breast.  Caste-system is not observed at all. 
In the west the people are barbarous. They bore their 
ears, seldom observe any caste-distinction and use ornaments 
on the neck. "They do not give the girls in marriage 
unless they are sixteen and even then they put the married 
girl for some time in the priest's house in lieu of his fee. 
A married girl even keeps the house of her sister-in-law's 
(husband's sister) husband. In case of any child being born, 
it shares the property on both sides.' Now hear the condi- 
tion of Patan or the South Patan. Its king 1s Bikram 
Kešarī. The people of this land are very rich. They 
keep jars full of gems. In their land  conch-shells, 
pearls, etc., are abundant, as sea-waves fling them 
in large numbers on the shore in particular phases of the 
moon. Even the poor own oysters and pearls.’’ * 


1 The peculiar customs regarding inheritance such as inheritance of nephews 
as found in Bahéidüs are still prevalent among the Nairs of Madras side. The 
preservation of dead bodies mentioned in the same work gives us glimpses of 
customs prevailing among the Buddbists. 


° Sea feces Sei Ba mista | 
C" Greta «per Site ater aferva n 
gface ai *rtfa feu cc orm an | . 
€ Ta cates «tu afacea Sa I 
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The above lines, though full of grotesque fiction, seem 
to contain some grains of truth. By the term “the north’ 
the poet perhaps indicates the foreign countries to the 
north-east of Bengal. From Chittagong onwards to China, 
people are fond of pepper and they take it in excessive 
quantity with their meal. By the term ‘the east’ the 
poet perhaps means the Buddhist Burma and the adjoining 
countries where owing to the influence of Buddhism caste- 
system is ignored and marriage-laws are less rigorous. 
"The Burmese women are very fond of coloured garments. 


*[ cosa atai «ta femp | 

c" Cs aly sis TS Te AF il 

erae TS CUS SAAC ICT | 

ata aif ACA TS HSCS SMI I 

cays Sita ay ta PIATE <a | 

SH) aza wa gta SlSta atz feri i 

ape wifes atat cata Wr Stor | 

fafa za frui gt Ba TTE I 

aq wif oatotia atlas "ibt | 

pitt ata SIE RP atsta i 

c crowmpa cmm ma SS me F | 

cotta faai atcur af crtātāt U 

tamia a fefe ton eta | 

ce Sos femi "tai peni coton atfēt ath n 

aio gotza ata gpa rmm | 

sites fal mmn uei cra ll 

aces ofa atga Ata KA | 

fasa afar uta free oon I 

Se s'cs SRA for «fae SIS | 

perc reta Oros Ta ATR Ef | 
— fau ecera Tantra ( sotarames CTA ATS ) j: >28-3āt | 
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Freedom of women is also allowed in Burma. The western 
country may possibly mean the Madras Presidency which 
lies to the south-west of Bengal. As regards Pitan, it 
may be said that it was a rich city or else the merchant 
vessels would not have been described as visiting the place 
for the purpose of trade. 

Another account of the voyages of the Bengalis (as found 
in Kavikankan’s Chandikavya, pp. 195-202) runs thus :' 

** After the: performance of the usual ceremonies before 
sailing, the merchant Dhanapati passed the following places : 
Bhowsinherghāt,  Matiarisafar, Chaņdīgāchhā, Bolānpur, 
Purathan, Nabadwīp, Mirzāpur, Āmbuā, Santipur, Gupti- 
para, Ula, Khismā, Mahespur, Fuliā and Hālisahar— 
all by the side of the Ganges. Then he reached the 
very celebrated inland port of Bengal known as Saptagrüm 
near the Tribeni.'” The poet here incidentally praised this 
port and gave it a superior place among the following 
ports and places (some of which are Indian and some 
foreign) known to the poet. They are the ports of ** Kalinga, 
Trailahga, Anga, Vanga, Karņāta, Mahendra, Magadha, 
Maharastra, Guzrāt, Barendra, Vindhya, Pingal, Utkal, 
Dravid, Radha, Bijaynagar, Mathura, Dwaraka, Kasi, 
Kankhal, Kekaya, Purabak, Anayuk, Godabari, Gaya, 
Sylhet, Kamrup, Koch, Hangar, Trihatta, Manika, Fatika, 
Lanka, Pralamba, Nakutta, Bagar, Malay (Indian), 
Kuruksetra, BateSwari,  Ahulanka, Sibatta, Mahanatta 
and Hastīnā, etc." According to the poet the merchants 
of the above places visit Saptagram but the merchants 
of Saptagram do never visit those ports and places (whieh 
prove the exaggerated notion of the poet about Saptagram). 

“ At Saptagrām the merchant took on board sufficient 
quantity of drinking water for his voyage ; he then passed 


! Only the gist of the Bengali passage is given here. 
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some other places of mote by the river banks, such 
as Nimāitirtha, Betarah, Bagan, Kālighāt, Omulitga, 
Chhatrabhoga, Kālipur, Himāi, Hetāgarh, Saūketamādhaba, 
Madanmalla, Bīrkhānā, Kalihati and Dhuligrām. On his 
way he encountered storm on the river Magrà. It took the 
merchant twenty days to reach the canal of Angarpur. 
Then his vessels entered the sea adjoining the country of 
the Dravidas. The first place of note was Puri, celebrated 
for the temple of Jagannath. Then the merchant visited 
Chilkāchuli or Chicācole. Next ports of note were Balighata 
and Banpur which were soon left behind. They then 
reached the land of the Firinghees (Portuguese). They 
stealthily passed this place under cover of darkness at night 
as they were afraid of these people who were very strong 
in their fleet of warships which were known as the Harmada 
(Portuguese Armada, tbe Portuguese being very strong in 
ships in these parts). Dhanapati then passed some seas 
which were infested with crabs, snakes and crocodiles, 
etc., like Chānd. After much difficulty he reached Lanka. 
Before reaching Lanka, however, Dhanapati’s vessels 
touched Setubandha-Rimeswar and crossed Kalidaha or 
Black-watered Sea.''' 


Halas wawaraq CFA SD | 

sfa sfa «fet Miri ics ata 
eal sereni ter faa verti | 
qiza Sera ay tee att |1 

( Zana *psr fe ru iet fA | 
atz ate fep Gite Aly stale ú) 
ste Fursa iata Stfsca fan | 
qtia ra «ta Pe quiet | 
xw« crtati HCG BC ACH ATB | 
emere p Stiel cxteris WIS | 
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~ Itis peculiar that Kālidaha which Bansidis mentions 
"to be near Bengal, Kavikankaņ places near Ceylon. It 
"may be that any expanse of blue sea was called by them 
*Kālidaha.” As for the mention of Hārmādās, it may 
"safely be said that they are matters of history. The 
‘Portuguese pirate-vessels were for some time the curse 
of the eastern seas. 


wal «fa ista fratfaf ata | 
"Ada Tots atfāui eta u 
ic . Cw aga cH ie retus F7 | 
«ance Seha cafeta ater i 
Cb WS bsc aty «fae ett | 
cH ice afeal FTA 3e Celw |l 
awe eres sts caf ATS «tu | 
AAAI HSA apiga ata I 
wata sieta sfa Sraa "ta | 
zx er*icaa wico fori «fae tite n 
steal Hes She sta efacs cates | 
sifa afa JA Steal Fas n 
«pm wis wey ws MACS Coty ATH | 
gta Sicst feria St sfatti i 
Sai steal festa str eiT | 
qea free ates for etos n 
maa »petsra AS SAA | 
xfemta wico for fra Tata t 
aita wifemma wheres fac | 
aitoa caters fogs ai ofa ú 
femp Carey Se amp SAG | 
KO ANY xeTetg Vato |1 


` ` - ` 
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In the voyage of Srimanta, son of Dhanapati, we come 
across the names of two islands namely, Chandrasalya 
and Abartana, both lying on the way to Ceylon. We cannot 
locate these islands as we cannot locate Banpur en route 
to Chand’s voyage, for obvious reasons. - 

Though there is evidently much exaggeration aont 
the size of the ships, it is quite probable that the 
vessels belonging to Bengali merchants were often of 
enormous size,’ for the bulk of ships counted very much 
during those days.” The Bengali poets had some traditions 
of the past, to which they added much that they derived 
from their imagination. In one of the ballads of Mymen- 
singh, it is mentioned that a vessel was called Kosa, 
because its length was two miles (a kroša). Of course, 
it is almost absurd to suppose that any vessel could be 
of such a monstrous shape, but it is not unlikely that 
in ancient times when there was a fashion in the civilised 


wq pw AFTA TS HAA CATH | 

ope fori * aca Stal atitcecs ates I 
agata CICA AA CHTATA aT) XT | 

qa ws gu Ct ata vata Zef | 


— feque parata pst, 7j: y34-202 | 


1 As regards the possibility of Bengali vessels to be of enormous size š0 
far as can be gleaned from hyperbolic poetic description, it should be noted that 
doubt is entertained by some eminent scholars and savants. 


3 For detailed information on ancient ship-building of Bengal which is still 
current to some extent in Chittagong, see among others an article on the above 
subject in the Bengali newspaper ''Jyoti," dated the 17th Bhādra (1327 B.5.). See 
also Introduction to Mymensingh Ballads (Vol. 2, C. U. Publication) by Dr. Sen. 
For a detailed description of the river-crafta of Bengal see, among others, the 
illustrated article named ‘* The Boats of the Ganges '' by James Hornell, published 
in the '' Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” Vol, VIII, No. 3, pp. 173-198. 


3 Cf. Chinese junks. 
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countries such as Egypt and Babylon, and as a matter of 
fact all the world over, in constructing huge and titanic 
vessels, a full fleet was sometimes made to cover a space 
of more than a mile, the tradition of which still lingers 
in the name of pleasure-boats, known as ‘ Kosa,’ 
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CHAPTER III 


COSTUMES 


''he costumes and ornaments of the old Bengali people 
were different in many respects from those used now-a-days 
by them. In this respect Bengal had more kinship with 
the North-Western India than we see it to have now. The 
illustrations given in the following pages are from works 
mostly written in the Mahomedan period though they 


will appear to represent things having a bearing on an | 


earlier period. 

Angarakha.—It was a kind of coat once favoured in 
Bengal and still in use in Rajputana, Gujrat and some 
other parts of Northern India. It was a military dress 
in the Hindu period and this may be understood from 
the fact that the Rajputs still commonly use it while 
other people such as Bāniās do so but rarely. The Rajputs 
used it with a breast-plate purely for military purposes, 
which might have served as ‘kabach’ or armour, of which 
we have frequent mention in our old literature. The 
Angarükha is now generally used as a purely civil dress. 
In Kotah (Rajputana) and Gujrat it is more commonly 
termed as Koriā. Koriā or Angarākhā as used by them 
is a long garment reaching the knee-joint and instead of 
buttons it has fastenings in the neck and breast. With 
an additional fastening at the waist it constitutes a special 
type and is known as * Bālābandi-koriā." The cuff of 
the Koria is generally loose though sometimes close-fitting 
- when buttons are used. In Bengal its use is restricted, 
6 


- 
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being worn by old men in the remote corners of the 
province.’ 

Kānchuli.*—A corset. It is still used in many parts 
of India, such as Behar, United Provinces, etc. In 
Bengal it was considered as a fancy dress by ladies even 
in the days of the Mahomedan rule. But it is no longer a 
favourite costume with them. Kanchuli has two main types : 
one short—covering only the breast, and the other long— 
reaching down to the waist. The corset (Kānchuli) is 
fastened at the back with ribbons. Reference to this garment 
has been made by Kana Hari Datta, Chaņdīdās and a 
host of other writers, times without number. Old Kanchulis 
bore beautiful artistic decorations—specimens of needle- 
work. For a description of these decorations we may 
refer our readers to the Dharmamangal poems by Ruparam. 
Here we find Nayani wearing a Kānchuli, with exquisite 
needle-work decorations representing the ‘rasa’ of Srī- 
Krsna. In Harivanša by Dwija Bhawani Das we find 
the description of a Kanchuli with the figures of Dasavatara 
on it. In Kavikankaņ's description of a Kanchuli we find 
the figure of Bhagawati adorning the dress. The pictorial 
representations given by our poets are evidently exaggerated, 
but it cannot be denied that there is some truth in 
them. Specimens of beautiful representation of pictures 
are still available at Dacca, Benares and some other parts 
of Northern India. 


1 For Aūgarākhā see the eerie i poems by RE dne C. U. MB. ` 
Ne 2454, Fol. 12, 


"wow Staf "ira crf aitsi Ga | 


(The in) put on an ' Agarākhā ' and looked fierce.) See also Viswakosa, 
Wok. I, p. 76, where it has been made synonymous with Sünjo& signifying armour. 
2 For s description of Künchuli see Sri-Krsna Kirtan among other works, 
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Nibibandha.'—4^A kind of belt used by women. Another 
kind of belt, not so fine and artistic as the Nibibandha, ` 
was made use of by men, and it was called Patuka. The 
belt had a string of small bells attached to it, from end 
to end, to keep up a jingling sound pleasing to the ears 
as the wearer moved about. Descriptions of women using 
Nibibandha when dancing and of men using Patuka when 
going to battle, are to be found in our old literature, 
such as the Dharmamangal and Manasāmangal poems. 

An account of the different kinds of costumes used by 
people of different professions are given below : 

A Brāhmaņ."—The Dhuti and Chaddar of + the priestly 
Brahmans are, of course, of hoary antiquity. Garments, 
such as shirts or coats were never used by them. The 
orthodox Brahman priests would never use garlands or 
scents, specially when they were ' Brati' or engaged in 


| See Manasimangal, by Banáidás, p. 312, 
aifea Bara etça hasta ath) 


(She wore a belt in the waist above the navel.) See also Rāmnārāyaņ, C. U. MS. 
No. 2454, F. 13. For %5%1 see ibid., F. 2. 


"Cía AR Aes GTS SHE | 
(The commander tightened a golden belt around his waist.) 
cta *ipset dics | 


(The commander tightened a belt around his waist.) See also Banáidàás, p. 312. 
See Rāmnārāyaņ, C. U. MS. No. 2454, F. 13, 


Ka ws quos cae CHA | 


(Close-fitting bells surrounded the waist of the warrior.) 
2 Seo the Mahābhārata by Kāširāmdās, p. 269, 


as) Rei taal cea GA SAISTA | 
AIE Bere ate BCH spem l 
sie fet +e step «tfe ATA NTA | 


(Why have you all overlooked the custom by wearing garlands and using scents 
and sandal-paste, inspite of the fact that you are all Brahmans as well as 
Bratis? A wise Brūbmaņ never wears a garland.) 
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observing austerities. (Chaitanya, when a young man, used 
scents and garlands as he was not a ‘ Brati Bipra.’) 

Yogī.—An ascetic of the Yogi class used to shave his 
head, wear ‘ Kundals ' or earrings of copper, rub his body 
with ashes, put on a rag and carry a beggar’s knapsack, 
a dry pumpkin-gourd and a stick. The most significant 
mark of a Yogi or a Yogint was the use of a Kundal. 
This, however, was often used as a threat by people, 
offering as it did, a broad hint of his desire to turn 
a Yogi or Yogini.’ 

A* merchant.—The merchant community as well as 
the upper classes of the Hindus used rich garments accord- 
ing to their means. Coats were used perhaps on special 
occasions while a Dhuti, a Chaddar and a Pagri constituted 

their usual costume.* Shoes of various descriptions in- 
eluding silver-shoes were used by persons given to luxury. 


1 See Govinda Chandra’s song, alokas 645-646, 
wads "posce Teta TATA Cv | 
-Ucs Pon fra sea Sh cmm 
fasts mfa stia sites IPA | 
sie wfe asics fa eee SATA l 


(The king shaved his head with a golden razor, wore the costume of a Yogi with 
kuņdals or earriogs and robbed ashes over bis body. He also wore the particular 
kind of cloth known as Kaupin. With rags and a beggar's koapsuck on his 
shoulders he became a veritable ascetic.) See also Bañáidša, p. 247, 


aSr «rifā af Ft att4 Sotet | 
sata aa "fa cata 3m 3 l 
BA Fs" FPS FTA | 


(He took the dry skin of a gourd, a stick, rags and a begging bowl with him. 
He also put on an ochre-coloured cloth and copper earrings as if a Yogi.) 
2 See Bañáidüs, p. 195, 


setā pfe ctu, encos "ew sftz, 
*rgrwoss ferm wtertu | 
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A warrior.—The dress of warriors in pre-Mahomedan 
period consisted of an armour, a helmet, a pair of trousers, 
a belt with jingling bells attached to it and shoes some- 
times of velvet. Ordinary soldiers, however, did not use 
velvetshoes. A warrior would use armlet, bracelet and 
Nupura and rub his body with dust like that of the 
Mallas or wrestlers before being engaged in a duel. Long 
sticks were often carried by soldiers and these were known 
as ‘Raibans.’ In Manik Ganguli's Dharmamangal songs 
there is an animated description of the march of an 
army in full military dress.’ 


(The merchant Chand started in a palanquin. He wore silk clothes and had a 
silken scarf round his head.) Also the same author writes elsewhere,— 


ASS i-i bn Ie 524 | 


(Chiod put his feet ioto his silver-shoes.) 


1 See the Dharmamatgul posms, specially of Manik Ganūguli for a description of a 
commander's dress,— 


fata serrer ropa stis, wt Veale ette PT | 
(The commander bad a helmet on his head, a good garment on his body aud he 


wore an excellent pair of silver-shoes.) See also Rāmnārāyaņ, C. U. MS. No. 
2454, F. 13, 


ABS cama dics stu ater xÜ | 


(The warrior tied the girdle or belt round the waist and rabbed ochre-coloured dust 
on his body.) Again the same author writes—C. U. M8. No. 2454, F. 13. 


ws KA quens cqfa=s cetus | Sry Sexcafa ica crf TiTi Ga u 


(The warrior put on his waist close-fitting bells known as Ghuégura ond wore 
Aņgarākhā which made him look fierce.) See Mādhavāchāryya s Chaņdīkāvya. 


faces cetera cetrs rs fafat | 


(The military * Topar * otherwise known as 'Rapatop' or helmet adorned the bead and 
the bells adorned the waist of the warrior.) See Rāmnārūyay, 


Sts Ate cetera S3 CITS ftd | 


(The Tad or armlet and Bala or bangles adorned the warrior's arms and the Nupur& 
made the feet look pretty.) See the Dharmamangal poems by Ramchandra Banerjee, 


atratēgi ies stata starta «tu | 


(Thousands of soldiers armed with Réibins were on their march.) 
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A cow-herd.—He used a short stick (Pāchanbādi) and 
a piece of rope for managing his cows. He used a Pāgri 
and such ornaments as ‘ Tad’ (Armlet), Bala (Bangles), 
Kundals (earrings), etc. He also used a Singa (horn) to 
call his companions and herds. The cowboys were very 
fond of garlands of field-flowers and specially those of Gunja 
(Abrus precatorious). They often painted their faces with 
Alaka and Tilaka— marks of sandal-paste.' 


Female dress.—The women ordinarily used ' Kanchuli ' 
(corset), ‘Odna’ (a sort of thin wrapper), Sadi with an 
underwear and Nibibandha with * Kinkini’ or Ghungura. 


1 See Gitaratnávali, pp. 70-71, 
(a) ates Arisa afra *itefa zice | 
(The cow-boy Srīdām comes forward with a red turban on bis head) Again, 
(^) st wf espe, Ste sma, 
ce DA cafe state, FT 4 crm 


(The cow-boy had the garland of Abrus precatorious on bis neck and armlets 
and bangles on his arms. He had also Kundals or earrings on his ears and he 
carried a rope on his shoulders to bind the cows.) See Mukundamabgal by Haridüs. 


(c) fetertaca xf aca aces + faa | 


(He started giving signal to his companions by blowing the horn.) See Gostha 
by Balarām Dis in which a cow-boy's dress has been thus graphically described :— 


(d) sux gs cea 254 F41 | 
prts fafat «fo Ars <í 
fea ateten at fang fata | 
retos fafa peta Stefa n 
Bats qaa fea ferm PTA | 
BTA pfs wer AREA TA I 


(A cow-boy's dress adorned the person of Krgpa. He wore jewels and yellow. 
coloured cloths. He had s necklace on his neck, ' Kidkiņī" on his waist and 
'Nupura ' on his feet. His person looked exceedingly fine when he wore a bunch 
of flower with a peacock's feather arranged slantingly on his head, put ‘Tilak’ mark 
on his forehead and rubbed sandal.paste on his body.) 
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In the sixteenth century and even earlier, the Bengali 
women probably used Kocha (the tuck of the lower garment 
which hangs loosely in front of the Sadi). The up-country 
and Marathi women still preserve the display of a * Kocha ' 
in front of their Sadi though it is not prevalent at present 
among the Bengali women. It may be said that stray 
references to the use of ‘Ghagra’ is found in our old 
literature such as the Maynamati songs and the Vaisnava 
padas. In ‘ Ksiti4a Vansavalicharit’ too, we find mention 
of the occasional use of Ghāgrā by ladies in the family 
of Raja Krsnachandra of Nadia. All these illustra- 
tions tend to prove that Ghāgrā was rather used in 
Bengal as an exceptional dress and came into vogue in 
this country in the pre-British period owing to the 
Mahomedan influence and the etiquette then prevalent in 
the country. It had never commanded universal use, 
perhaps on account of the climatic condition of this country. 
Ghāgrā is still used in North-Western India and 
this may be due to the close association of the people of 
that province with the Mahomedans on account of the 
latter having had their power most strongly established 
there. The Vaisnava poets of Bengal used the word 
Ghagra probably to indicate the idea they conceived of 
the Braja-Gopis of Vrndavan.' 


N. B.—Vaisnavas out of their tender feelings for the cows would not use the 
word ' bāndhā,' but they use the softer word ' chhádan,' instead, hence the word in 
the above quotation (5). 

1 Dr. Coomarswami and Mr. Arun Sen consider the following, in their transl ation 
of Vidyüpati : 

“ Skirt—Gh&gra—not now a separate garment but that part of the Sadi which 
forms a skirt. But in Vidyāpati's days the costume of Bengali women seems to 
have been that of Western Hindustan (skirt, bodice, veil) familiar in Rajput 
paintings. In this case ' Nibibandha ' is actually the akirt-string (p. 177, notes)." 

> They further remarked that " Nibibandha is not properly a separate garment." 
We think that their comments are applicable only to the case of Mithila, the land 
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Men and women of old used incense (Dhup) to dry and 
to scent their hair. For scents, the women used Kunkum, 
Aguru (4qualaria agolacha, Aloe), sandal-paste and scented 
oil named ‘ Narayan Taila’ and ‘ Visuu Taila.'* Though 
the use of soap (Sanskrit CFAW) is found in Sanskrit works 
of Suéruta and Bātsyāyana, its use was perhaps either 
unknown or forgotten in Bengal during the period under 
review. In place of soap myrabolans were in use.” The 
practice of using musk and sandal-paste was prevalent 
among both the sexes.? Sankha or shell-bangles, collyrium 
of Vidyāpati and not of Bengal. From a perusal of cur old literature it seems 


doubtful whether Nibibandha was not a separate garment. 
For the use of Sidi with an underwear by the Bengali ladies see Jadunandan 


Dias ' The Toilet of Rādbā," 


za owesum- df festa faa | 
Stata Sica re Tq «fae a 


(The beautiful girl wore a thin red cloth as an underwear over which she put on 
a blue-coloured Sadi.) See also Chaņdīdās" Khandit&, 


ale "tita “Nis cHtota ge | 
(The blue silk Sadi ba? a * kocha ` with it.) 
1 See Manasāmafgal by Jagat Jiban Ghogāl, 


«tata cem, fap cen cona ctos frat | 


(Using Nārāyaņ Tail and Vispu Taila in hair.) See also Sunyapurina by Ramāi 
Pandit and the Manasaámafbzal poems by Ketak& Dis for a description of the use of 
Naršyañ Taila. See also the Manasimangal poems by Dwija Rasik for a description 
of the use of Kuñkum and sandal-paste, 


PEA Da AH FINETO FA | 
(The cloth difuses the odour of Kuñkum and sandal-paste.) 
2 See Krttivāsi Rāmāyaņ, 
AY) orm Areta ASCH BAHT | 
(The maid uses myrabolans to cleanse Bitá's hair.) 
3 Bee Krttivasi Ramayan, 
tow cfm fre wtf Pa | dg 
(The whole body wus besmeared with the sweet-scented aandal.paste.) See also 
the pada by Vásudev Ghosh, | 52 
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and vermilion * were indispensable to married women 
with husbands alive in former days, -as Sankha and 
vermilion are even now. The sandal-mark (Tilak) on 
the forehead was essential in the Hindu period as the 
peculiarity of marking indicated the particular sect of a 
person. The painting with sandal-paste and musk was 
sometimes done by way of luxury and this was called 
* Patra-rachanā ' (lit. leaf-painting).” In it the leaves 
were not the only things that were represented on the 
cheek, forehead and the breast. The painting Alaka and 
Tilakā were very common.” This painting was afterwards 
practised ae a regular art and the ingredient of the paint 
consisted of  sandal-paste,  Harital (yellow  orpiment), 


wma pra ofa «faa, Af cora atri | 

(Rubbing the musked sandal-paste on the body and preparing a flower-garland.) 
1 See Jāgaraņa (Chaņģikāvya) by Mādbavāchāryya, Vafhgasihitya Parichaya, 
Vol. I, p. 334 :— 
(i) wam "aep “ter Stes "tfasta | 

(She had on her arms fine shell-bangles.) 

(i) Simp setter ite awe Pa | 
(Bright-coloured vermilion adorned the forehead and the hair.parting.) 

(iii) gam b Sila afas FEST | 

(Her deer-like roaming eyes were coloured with collyrium. ) 


Besides, see Manasimangal by Keļakādās Kgemānanda and Dharmamangal by 
Ghanarām for Šaūkha and vermilion. 


1 See Jadunandan Da, 
pafa vanae ferfsrer FANTA | 
(The forebead was painted with musk.) And Rāy Basanta, 


aay Baa fete sapaq ata fates | 


(The figures of newly sprouted leaves and flowers and Tilak mark were painted with 
the help of musk and sandal-paste. ) 
— Bee Padāvalī by Govinda Das, 


| persi FSH ons | 
(Pain  Alakü and Tilakà marks.) 
7 


tu 
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Manahšilā (realgar) or Gorochani (a bright yellow 
pigment).' 

In our old literature such as Mánikchandra Rājār Gan, 
the Manasamangal poems and others we find mention 
of cloths of various descriptions * such as ‘Pater Pāchhrā ' 
and Khuñā (ordinary silk cloths), ‘Chatak Dhuti, -Matak 
Dhuti °’ (silk cloths of Assam), ‘Agun Pātsādī' and * Megh- 
Dambur,' "Meghnāl” and 'Gangājali Sadi.” Gangājali 
Sadi means that the cloth looked white and transparent 
like the water of the Ganges on acount of its fineness 
and superior quality. Similarly Meghnal Sadi of the 
Maynamati songs and Megh-dambur Sadi of Kavikankan 
were named after the blue cloud for the resemblance of 
their colour with that of the cloud. “Matak Dhuti’ had 
perhaps some similarity with the Matkās of Assam. In 
all probability these Matkas used to be imported into 
Bengal from Assam. ‘There were embroidery and picture 
decorations in garments.” 

A close study of the old Bengali literature makes it 
clear that the mode of wearing cloth and Pāgri was just 
the same in our country as is now prevalent in the 
up-country districts. 


1 Bee Báütsyayana's ' Kümasütra, a Sanskrit work, for a detailed account of 
the above. 

2 See among others the Manasūmangal poems by Jagat Jiban Ghogāl (17th 
century) for Sādīs of very fine fabric with such picturesque names as Yütrasid 
(auspicious starting), * Mālūjā Phul ' (a kind of white flower), ete. 

3 See Bandīdās (D. Chakravarti's edition), 


Sex Got fra wate otis | 
SS ww faf ww qq feu 


(Her entire frame was covered in a fine wrapper with beautiful paintings on. 
Listen to what these paintings were about.) 





CHAPTER IV 
ORNAMENTS! 


The use of the following ornaments was im vogue in 
Bengal, many of which have now grown obsolete :— 


(i) Sinthi.*—This is still used in some parts of Bengal 
and nearly everywhere in India by women as a head- 
ornament. It consists of three gold strings two of which 
run from ear's end joined at the centre by another which 
goes straight along the hair-parting. In Rajputana it 
is called *Sirbandi.' 

(ii) Besar.—1In rural Bengal it is called *Nakchhabi" 
a nose-ornament. It resembles a small semi-circle and 
is worn by women. 

(iii) Kundal.‘—A kind of earring formerly used by both 
sexes. It was generally made of gold inlaid with pearls. 


1 References to ornaments and attire will be found in D. C. Sen's Vanga-Sāhitya 
Parichaya (Vols. I & II) pp. 210, 227, 260, 286, 334, 335, 372, 385, 486, 667, 829, 
907, 1223, 1291, 1293, 1294, 1295, 1519, 1520, 1521 and 1794. (See also Glimpses of 
Bengal Lifo by D. C. Sen, pp. 41-45.) 

1 See the Padāvalī by Govinda Dās—Abhisār, 


fea aaa otfa, aada fs fa atfa, TSA onm fA fA | 


(The maid Cbitrā brought a golden Sinthi and put it tenderly on Rādhā"s head 
between the hair-parting.) 
3 See Padāvalī by Jñánadës, 


ATA camera orae faa urn aga mien | 


(She touched the nose-ornament Besara and smiled a graceful smile.) 
4 See the Gitaratoavali (B. Sāhā's collection), p. 70, 


spo PSA AICS | 
(The Kuņģals or earrings decorate the ears.) Also p. 97, 


sarpi femine, SICA THA 8501 | 
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In Bengal the original form of this ornament has been 
modernised and is now known as earring. The old and 
original form, however, still exists in some parts of 
Northern India. 

A special kind of Kundal was known as the ‘Makar 
Kundal' as it resembled the head of a Makara—a kind of 
fabulous sea-fish. Latterly, however, this pattern was 
replaced by others—but the name itself was not changed. 
The present Bengali epithet * Mākri” given to a particular 
kind of earring may have derived its name from this 
“Makar Kundal.' A peculiar kind of Kundal which is 
now used in the up-country districts is commonly known 
as '*Chowdàni.' It was once used in Bengal, but not 
in our days. . 

(iv) Kānbālā.'— An ear-ornament otherwise known as 
 *Ohakrávali,' worn on both ears. Chakra or Chāki was 
a sort of earring exquisitely decorated with pearls and fixed 
on to the upper part of the ear. The * Vali’ practically 
covered the whole ear surface. Between the ‘ Chakra’ 
and the * Vali * another ornament known as ‘ Hiramangal- 
kadi ^ or * Madan-Kadi ' was also used. GChakrāvali is 
still worn by Marwari women of Rajputana. 


(On the forehead there were the marks of Alak& and Tilakā and in the ears 
the Makar-kuņģels.) See also Kaéi Dās'a Mahābhārata, Virit Parva, p. 542, 
D. C. Sen's edition, 


IFA Por fre «5 S97 | 


(A pair of Makar-Kuņģals and an excellent armour were given to him.) Also ibid, 
Adiparva, p. 38, 


care grifša Ara ad po | 


(The earrings of the wife of king Pausya.) 
1 See the Manasāmanūgal poems by Jagatjiban Ghosal, 


Sta wed Sits Aa ei Sed af | Stata xoc e poa Štata sfe I 
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(ce) Har2—A necklace. Frequent mention of a peculiar 
kind of Har known as Sateáwari is to be found in our 
old literature. Along with Har another sort of  neck- 
ornament was used, known as *' Grībāpatra'.* It- fitted 
the neck closely above the necklace, like a collar. It is 
still used in Bengal and is known as ‘ Chik’ and ' Hansuli.’ 
At present the use of ‘ Hànsuli' is rather limited as 
the lower grades of the Mahomedans only seem to 
favour it. But this ornament was used by Hindu ladies 
in ages long gone by as will be evident from stone images 
of gods and goddesses with Hānsuli on, built in the 11th 
and 12th centuries and even earlier. 

(vi) Angada.*°—All ornaments for the upper parts of 
the arms were known as Angada. A few of these are 
noticed below :— | 


(On the upper part of the ears there were the * Chükis" and below them lengthwise 
were the ‘ Valis’ and in the middle the ‘ Hirámangal Kadis') See Chaņdīdās's 


Sri-Krspakirtan, p. 112, 
ateta statea STS | 
(The ornament Hirādhar Kadis of the ears.) 


1 See Chaņdīdās's Sri Krēņakīrtan, p. 88, 


fafan ceiatša acre AITSA aia | 


(I shall tear off the Sátesari necklace, oh old lady.) See the Pada by Bhupati Sidha, 


cra «fes wtçəwfa "af" | 


(She wore the nose-ornament Beáara and the necklace Šatešwari.) 
See also Kavikankan-Chandi (C. U. edition), p. 313. 

N.B.— Were there two varieties of necklaces so far as their coila were 
concerned e.g., seven-coiled (Attaafa) and AC 5%f7 (hundred-coiled) ? 


2 See Baņšīdās's Manasāmangal, * Usár-Beá,' 
sra "a data IES | 
(She put on her neck the ornament Grībāpatra which was studded with pearls.) 
3 See Jadunandan Das, Sri Rüdhik^r Bedabinyas, 
qrara firey fath tfan | 


(The maid Bišākhā brought the gold armlet *Afhtgada' and put it on Radha’s 
arms.) 
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(a) Tàad.'—4A pair of plain gold bands about two inches 
in breadth used on the upper parts of the arms. This 
ornament was not only used by women but by men as 
well. Tad is otherwise known as Taga. Its use is now 
almost obsolete in our country, it having been replaced 
by * Ananta ` (a nicely decorated armlet). 

(b) Keyūr.*—An ornament for the arms used by both 
the sexes. “ Keyür' was a sort of gold band with nice 
decorations on. It is a very old ornament and a reference 
to it is to be found in old Sanskrit works written when 
the Aryans did not yet settle in Bengal and Assam. 

(c) Baju..—An armlet otherwise known as ‘ Bāju- 
bandha. In the villages of Bengal, especially of Eastern 
Bengal, it is still continuing its existence though feebly 
amongst women and children ; formerly it was made use 
of by adult males too. It is generally worn high up 
on the right arm in Bengal but it is sometimes used 
on both the arms in Behar and in the United Provinces. 
Baju is a sort of thick band of gold with engravings on 
and tied to the arm with a string. 


! See Baūdīdās, p. 312, 


sty eb ata uacua poi 


(The ornament known as Tad or armlet, Bàhuti or bangles and gold Chud or a type 
of bracelet.) See also Gītāratnāvalī, the Chaņģdīkāvya by Mádbavüchüryya, etc., etc. 
2 See Govinda Chandrer Gita, Slokas 704-05, 
AEN CHU Bla CFIA ee | 
(She put off the necklace Här, the armlet Keyūr and the bangles Katikan.) See also 
Brndāban Dàás's Murali Šiksā, 


Sf emm we CHUA | 
(You do take the armlets and the bracelets.) 
3 See Cbhbandráüvalir Punthi (Battalà ed.), 
M TR "hs, Tiu. cma, we, "tatāri oF ates won | 


(The two arms were decorated with the ornaments Tad, Bāju,...... Keyür and 
Kafikap.) | 
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(d) Maduli..—An armlet, It is almost similar to Baju 
with this difference that it contains more decorative work 
and is less thick. Other names of this ornament are Tabi) 
(by which name it is known in Eastern Bengal) and 
Kabach. Another variety of this ornament is known as 
Jašam which consists of double rows of Māduli and is 
more commonly used in the rural parts of Bengal. 

The order of the different types of Aūgada by which 
they are to be worn is summarised below: First (nearest 
armpit) is worn Maduli, then comes Baju, then Tad and 
Jaáam and finally Ananta closes the list. 

(vii) Ratanchud.—^ bracelet. It has three distinct 
parts each having a different name of its own. The upper 
part is known as Waa (Sarala), middle part as BY (Chūd) 
and the forepart as %%1 (Kankan). Sometimes this 
Kankan, otherwise known as Balaya or Bala, was used as a 
separate ornament. In Saral a ring of pearls or precious 
stones was set. Adorned with floral decorations the Chud 
was a nicely worked ornament. Chūd without Saral and 
Kankan are still used. A kind of bracelet known as 
Bahuti® was also used. It is even now favoured by the 
up-country women. A kind of shell-bracelet ( Laksmibilàs 
Sankha*) which was once popular has now become out of 
fashion. With Kankan was connected a pair of precious 


1 Bee Jadunandan Dās's Sri Rādhikār Veáavinyàs, 


za maf afs csttfesutusm FTA | 
(The gold armlets added to the beauty of the arms.) 
7 Bee Krttibāsi Ramayana, 
stata Seca MS onte w | 


(Above the shell-bracelets adorned the gold bracelets or Kaūkaņ.) 
3 and ? See Banšīdās, 


ez eb] sea erra far ATA | 


(Gold Bāhuķī or bracelet was worn on the wrist above the Laksmibilás Šaūkha 
or shell-bracēlēt.) 
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strings and another ornament for the back of the palm, 
known as Hātpadma. In the middle of the back of the 
palm was set an exquisitely beautiful ruby in a golden lotus 
with open petals. This was fixed to the rings worn on all 
the fingers. 

(viii) Khadu.—Silver anklets. A peculiar kind of this 
ornament, known as Magar-Khādu,' was in use among both 
the sexes. In Chandidàs another kind of Khadu has been 
mentioned. It was called ‘ Malla-Todar. '* 

We find also mention of Bankarāj Pata or Bànkpatà- 
Mal * in our old literature. 

(iz) Unchhat* otherwise known as Ujjhatika. It is 
now popularly known as 'Pāšuli.” It was a kind of ring 
for the toes of the feet. In our old literature frequent 
mention of Ujjhatikā is found. 


1 See Bijay Gupta, 
cats card steers asta Ate, ita | 

(Little boys wore anklets known as Magar-Khāģu.) See also Sri-Krgna-Kirtana 
of Chaņdīdās, pp. 79, 302. 

2 See Cbandidáa 

ASA SAC HCOSlws | | 

(On the beautiful feet adorned the anklets Malla-Todar) See also Šrī-Krgņa- 
Kirtans, p. 381. 

3 See Chandrāvalīr Punthi, p. 199, 


"imei x rifu | 


(There were anklets in the feet known as * Bánkpüta.mal.) Radha in her fine frenzy 
was described in a Pada by Baünáibadan to be wearing Baūkarāj Pata on the breast. 


fexta Serica "ira agatat] | 


(Rādhā wore the anklets Batkarāj-pātā on the breast through mistake, owing to her 
excess of emotion for Sri Krgna.) 
N.B.—In Midnapore side the ornament is popularly known as Bānk.mal ({team 
or Bánk-mabala (3Al**t*). In Balasore side Orissa) it is known as Bānki (fs) or 


gas tF). 
4 See Jadunandan Dās's Sri-Radhikar Veśabinyās, 


etea Seica ay Sabr fme | 


(On the toes of the feet rings made of precious gems were fitted.) 








+ 
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CHAPTER V 


CULINARY ART 


The culinary art once attained a high degree of perfec- 
tion in this country. It was systematically cultivated by 
the Hindu women and even the ladies of rank took pride in 
cooking and thus we find a Sanaka* and a Khullana * 
preparing a hundred palatable dishes. | 


[n ancient time a knowledge of the culinary art in a girl 
was more appreciated than any other attainments. It was 
owing to the peculiar condition of domestic life in the 
Hindu society and the part allocated in it to women that 
they acquired efficiency in the art and learnt how to cook 
innumerable articles of food. Due regard was always paid 
to the ordinary rules of hygiene in preparing these dainties. 


In ° Daker Vachan,' * composed between the 8th and 
12th centuries A.D., we find mention of curries, plain and 
simple, being composed mainly of vegetables, bearing a 
striking contrast to the subsequent rich dishes of meat 
and onion of the Mahomedan period. In Manikchandra 
Rajar Gan and in other writings of the pre-Mahomedan 
period mention of fifty dishes was very common. 


1 See Sanakā's cooking in the Manasimadgal poems of Bañárdšs (16th century). 

2 See about Khullanā"a cooking in the Cbaņdikāvya of Kavikaūkaņ Mukundarām 
(16th century). There are very interesting items of curries in various places of 
the work. 

Among other instances may be mentioned Surikgā's cooking in Manik Gāūguli's 
Dliarmēmaūgal poems and Sita Devi's cooking in Chaitanya Cbaritāmrta 
(Madbyakhands). 

3 See ‘ Randhan Prakaraņ ' in D&áker Vachon. 

5 
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Some of the dishes of this period, the preparation of 
which seems to be forgotten in our days, are enumerated 
below : 

(i) Sita Mišrī.—1lt was a sort of crystallised sugar 
made by the following process : '— 

** The juice of sugarcane is boiled first. At that stage 
dregs appear on the surface in the form of froths, which 
when removed the sugar gets condensed. It is known as 
* Raja Gud.’ It is then made into * Modak Gud’ or ball- 
shaped raw sugar which again is kept in a jar having an 


Du Bee Bahaja Up&sapá Tetwa :— 
Ht CIA EFAA BCA ATA | 
BALTA catest cry =a af Sata H 
crt ca Sere feminea w fa | 
"up Fa als aye fa | 
Sacra catcacs faat cm $33 | 
faatt frie sq aereo mu n 
CHS BS GTETS "a toal «ta | 
sta cta frai va fasta gstu n 
mu sta certst “tty Cr Gal Sta «IN | 
oe Pn gts jati Fag vata U 
ie recep 5lefta a fwa ws certst | 
frias =a Sta Sta storostst ú 
grad zu wt ata Sta fout | 
Sua festes enigi n 
"a wu cest fro Stata festa | 
SNe F1 ša FHA Sta TN Od 
wis "fa St cruor festa mm | 
sel fal ata Sta fafstwret av l 
Sve aga a OIL «ta | 
ced; afaqa mu ofa li 
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opening at the bottom. Through this hole the liquid 
portion leaks out. At this stage the upper part of the jar 
is broken and a kind of vegetable leaf commonly known 
as * gānj ' is put on the surface. Owing to the chemical 
action, the raw ingredients of sugar become more refined. 
But it is yet somewhat coarse and is called * Bhura.' At 
this stage, the sugar is kept in the sun for some time 
and is then boiled with milk. This process makes the 
sugar milk-wliite purging it of the coarse substance. This 
refined sugar is again boiled and made into small balls 
which now become very white and are called the * Olālāņdu ° 
or ‘ Laddu.’ These are boiled once more with milk and 
formed into lump. It is next finally boiled with milk and 
now the preparation of ' Sita-misri’ or the yellow-coloured 
crystallised sugar is complete." ' 


(ii) ‘ Indramithā” and ‘ Alfa’ seem to have been once 
very common. They are not perhaps known now. * Indra- 
mithà' was an article of food (a sort of sweet) of great 
delicacy.* ‘ Alfā’ was a kind of sweetmeat mentioned in 
the Padàvali of Chandidas. 


(iii) Goat-meat with the soft roots of banana plant 
were made into a relishing preparation.* 


(iv) ‘ Gādarer Cham’ (sheep-skin) seems to have been 
a dainty. In the Manbhum district even the upper classes, 
we hear, take the skin of sheep, goat, etc., down to the 
present day as they relish the fat beneath the skin.* 


(v) "Dugdha-Kusmāņda, or a combination of milk and 
gourd is now perhaps an obsolete dish though once very 
popular.* 


Vide Māņikcbandra Rājār Gin. 

Bijay Gupta, p. 94. 

Vide Bijay Gupta, p. 94, and Baņšīdās, p. 289. 
Vide Kavikaūkaņ Mukundarám, p. 157. 


= Gb $45 Fr 
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(vi) "Dugdha-Kusumbhā" was another kind of favourite 
preparation.’ It consisted mainly of milk and Cannabis 
sativa or opium. It still constitutes a dainty in Rajputana 
where it is taken on occasions of festivity. 


| Vide Bhāratchandra's Annadámaügal, p. 73; also ride History of Bengali 
Language and Literature, p. 390. 








CHAPTER VI 
PASTIMES 


The old literature of Bengal abounds with interesting 
descriptions of pastimes proving the masculine vigour and 
joy of rural life. Among these pastimes the Chaugün play 
attracts our attention as being specially a favourite with the 
upper sections of our community. 

The game of Chaugān used to be played with much 
vigour.’ The word Chaugān is of Persian origin, from 
‘Chau’—a crooked stick and ‘gan’—a field. The Chaugan 


1 See Aldol’s Padmávati, pp. 121-122 : 


f ra ww rieta gūta | 
atfe «ifs fea gr ww attetata li 
AFA fet ace sÍ sa | 
clita cifacs ta ara scares n 
gafea stia aie fet afer | 
setos: «rttaiftui stifeal crfert l 
fta 28 aca «ifs cafacs | 
AU piza faces ateata fets i 
fa wata sfa face bia! 
wa Cafemi sft cette TDI n 
cxi cafen wt SC state | 
atta «ifa cect awoma gena i 
šas sif at wife wfs 
cr aifaai fre fra fes |) 
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was played on horseback with stick and ball. It was 
played just in the same way as the Polo is done at the 
present day. Moreover, the Polo originally came from 
Persia where the Chaugan used to be played and it may, 
therefore, be surmised that it took the name of Polo 
(from Tibetan “Pulu ') afterwards, as it travelled down 


frre pata aca Ceu SGA l 
aatatfa wife crea ce TA od 
fq aca cfa cafa mteaa Ace | 
uefa faut ate fas acatacer i 
Hite tite eM mx) «tu =rfststa | 
featécs aita cos faal TÉR I 
gifti ac ew fe <s pfa | 
siaj staa cyfa etaeces fren i 
gA Ga rets seta "pena | 
"ti cacs sfa fave fen aice sta Il 
zis ets efa ccs Sta fm St | 
ea bad Ya Ffae wan 
«taa a aif Gas cs Ste | 
atri fas] oy ef bre! 
SF om Ba feng alata 358 | 
TESA cla clay cea GAR I 
sia xf sēr cota | 
fratrcs "tita c CHE A capa 
fasti TF dst GS was | 
Para eta ww fa faa fas fers n 
Sia AFA CF ata SIMT | 
fa «ata celal fufca n 
dSta fam fre sfanta zta | 
gfs cpa Ff wale i 





° 
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to India vid Tibet. Bengal is directly indebted to Manipur 
for its introduction into this country.' 

In Ālāol, we get the following description of the same, 
which gives a clear idea of the manner in which it was 
played. 

Two parties (the Sinbalese and the Yogis), each con- 
sisting of ten riders, stood facing each other. It was the 
aim of each party to drive the ball through the goal-posts 
of the other. At first one party stood on the defensive. 
When the latter approached the goal of the former (92 gf 
ay ma af> faces ota) with hard riding, the defending 
party lost courage. But their goal was saved by the tact 
and agility of the goal-keeper (King Ratna Sen of the 
party) who sent the ball to the opposite party with a 


g£ «fo ace fra efe face stu | 
atta cafe sft afar erepta u 
+J cafe gm sea atatātfa | 
ARAA AY SCA ATA cos SÍ l 
fasta söre etcafal KStafS | 
pfam cial ae wefues aS | 
caatatfa atfa wf qoa startēs | 
eita “tite tests ot nra n 
ata tite stata seat Sfacs | 
rifa fammi cee «i rica AETS n 
eitoa Sita Sto ata 5iferai | 
pfem ats Sea creat mmu ii 
sita atfaal ef atz catea | 
"rq qa ww AMC ataf | 
afars atfan Praca atatā | 
«ats usi fafa faaata i 


(See also Banéidüs, p. 276, for the game Chaugan.) 
1 Vide Encyclo. Brit., Vol. 22, pp. 11-12. 
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hard stroke from his stick. The opponents received the 
ball in right earnest and again furiously charged the other 
party when it seemed that none could save the situation. 
Suddenly the goal-keeper checked the progress of the ball. 
With a wonderful dash he charged his opponents and in 
their confusion sent the ball right through their goal-posts, 
thus defeating the assailants with much smartness and 
vigour. 

The main point to be considered in the game is the 
throwing of the ball through the opponent's goal-posts. 

In Polo the same thing is also done. The way in which 
one party defeated the other as mentioned in the Padmāvatī 
( ofa Friis Sta cial ASA) shows that in Chaugan there 
was no offside as in the Polo. As from Chaugàn perhaps 
comes the Polo, so from the Polo perhaps comes the 
Hockey, Golf and Cricket. The Chaugān might also be 
the origin of our indigenous ‘ Dhopbari,' a sort of rural 
hockey played with a crooked bamboo-stick and ball in the 
district of Mymensingh (Bengal). 

(ii) Next to Chaugan, the Geru play may be men- 
tioned. Geru means a ball (Prākrit, c$). It used to 
be played by a number of boys in which the throwing of 
the ball by a party against the opponent and the catching 
of it by the latter constituted the main point of interest.’ 
The play is still current in Bankura and some other parts 
of West Bengal. 

(iii) There was once a game current in Bengal by the 
name Duāpati. The play might be the same as or similar 
to the ‘ Dābākhelā ' of the present day.* 


1 Vide Encyclo. Brit., Vol. 22, pp. 11-12. 
2 See the Padāvalī by Chandid&s, 


FTAA cea Ala «x0 ATA cesta ort | 
C. U. MS. No. 292, Fol. 2. 
3 See the Maināmatī songs (I1th-12th century). 
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(iv) The Dharmamaūgal poems give us a clue to the 
method of wrestling and its popularity in bygone days.’ 

In wrestling it had always been the custom to rub the 
body of the wrestler with the dust of the play-ground, this 
dust being known as * Birmati.' The ‘ Mallas' or wrestlers 
would, after tightening the cloth round their loins and a 
rope known as the ‘wrestlers rope’ (Mallador) round their 
heads, rub their bodies with this grey dust before the game 
starts. There were professional wrestlers generally recruited 
from the lower class people as the line F% Fa FIS 
gf$ata Stat would signify. Here is an account of a wrestling 
contest described by a poet. 

“At first the combatants sat crouching, exhibiting the. 
strength of their arms, in the course of rubbing their bodies ~ 


1 Vide The Dharmamañgal poems of Ghanarām, pp. 79-82: 


bU bc TS Wife fate | 
gory atgif$ ws wtc fne" ú 
atvafā afa dia atr4 ātsattt | 
aaf Sisal ase Seo etter 1 
xtepro aifa citea atotaifs cw | 
cata wm Sica ATS SON GS I 
TS scm CH Ci ACH NETS | 
A44 SAAT STS a FS l! 
creat aca wate atate A | 
ats Ateta ateta patpf i 
ate patsa Ffa cma ut | 
Ber pad TS wicw ea 9T d 
fs states coc fesat wife | 
etfe etetfe ga ata stetstfs ú 
cia eterserer Ya ACA IF | 
abf atfacs sta we Ses IY Od 
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with earth, and all theitime kept shouting out challenge to 
each other (abta asta ay atfsa atri gaca atesty Se ICG 
fazzaiw). Then suddenly both of them jumped up and caught 
hold of each other’s arms. Each tried hard to subdue his 
adversary and in the attempt of doing so every part of 
the body of each came in close contact with that of the 
other. Interlocking of arms, knocking of heads—all formed 
parts of the contest ( ate «xí» wf oal cafe ata) Gepe 
pad sfs stew ata vita). After hard struggle, one of the 
wrestlers (Lausen) got the better of the other whom he 
knocked down tpon the earth and sitting upon his breast 
continued dealing heavy blows on him till he spat out blood. '"' 


! fee the Dharmamafgal poems by Sitárám Dis, C. U. No. 2171, F. 10, for an 
elaborate description of wrestling. See also the Dbharmamafgal poems by Manik 
Gāigoli (ed. by H. P. Shastri and D. C. Ben), pp. 44-45. - 
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CHAPTER VII 


WARFARE 


The picture of a Bengali soldier as depicted in our old 
literature such as the Sivāyanas, the Chandikavyas, the | 
Dharmamaügals and the  Manasámangals, is a curious 
medley, combining the elements of the Hindu as well as of 
the Mahomedan periods. This was due to the circumstances 
that the majority of the writers who have left us accounts 
of warfare of the Hindu period lived at a time when the 
country was under Mahomedan rule. Undoubtedly the 
older traditions continually changed as is apparent from the 
works of writers of successive ages, and the oldest specimens 
of the above-named works are now almost rare in the process 
of continuous modernisations of the songs, as they were 
sung from generation to generation. As regards weapons 
used by warriors we have quite a long list of them in these 
works including, among more formidable ones, the various 
kinds of fire-arms, 'Rāibān$', battle-axe, etc. ; along with 
these there is, of course, a mention of other ordinary and 
perhaps primitive weapons of warfare. 

Some of the old weapons are described below : — 


(1) Parašu.--A kind of battle-axe which was perhaps in 
use in ancient warfare from time immemorial. Another 
slightly different type of*this weapon was also used and was 
known as *Para$wadha.' The Parasu consisted of a 'thin 
stick with a broad mouth.’ The shape of the axe attached 
to the handle resembled a crescent. The battle-axe used 


ParaSšSu was 


and Political Maxims of the Hindus,’ p. 
battle-axe. 


(The Weapons Dābuš, Patti, Paragu and Parašwadha were all hurled 
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locally was known as the * Tāngi.” The Aryan Parašu,' 
inspite of some similarity, must have been originally 
different from the non-Aryan  Tàangi,—the very non- 
Sanskritic name of the axe, Tāngi, carries its history 
with it. More than one Tangi was used by a warrior who 
used to fasten them to bis belt, on his left.? A type of 
known as the Pattis which had a very sharp 
point.  PattiS has been described in Gustav Oppert’s 
celebrated work ‘The Weapons, Army Organization 
46]. Aste 
In Europe, the battle-axe was a very popular 
weapon in the middle ages.* 
(2) Yamadhār (Sanskrit * Yamadranrgstra’?).—A kind 
of double-edged (from ‘Yama’ both) heavy sword, very 
popular in ancient time. It used to be kept hanging by 


a warrior in his belt on his right.* 


1 See Siviyana by Rameéwar, p. 65: 

“tz, efit, tae, "du das afatu vía 
against 
the enemy.) 

2 See the Dharmamafgal poems by Ghanaràm, p. 202: 
‘ata free gta otf sq rota ^: 
(On the left there were a couple of fierce-locking battle-axes.) 
— poems by Rámnüraynp, C. U. MS. No. 2454, F. 13, 
is — * emm ara wives btfer ata fen? : 


(The commander tied three huge battle-axes to bis waist.) 
3 For a description of Patti, see Sivayana by Rāmešwara, p. 65, 


* stan eft sta cece fra fea’: 


(The Paraéu and Pattié were thrust into the abdomen of the enemy by his 


Eee also the Dharma- 


opponent during the battle.) 


+ Bee Encyclopaedia Britannica, Eleventh Edition, Vol. 2, p. 585 (Arms aud 
Armour) Iu ancient Rome the Roman Lictors always carried axes with them. 

5 Bometimes more tban one Yamadbür were used by a single person in a battle, 
See the Dharmamabgal poems by Gbanparáüm, p. 202, | 


sjel wife Bore] VATA? : x ākā sb 
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(3) Neūjā.'—A short spear or javelin. It was wielded 
by the right hand. (Cf. The Roman Pilum or javelin. 
Tt was carried on an iron rod of about 20 inches in length.) 

(a) Sulfi or Sül.—-^ spear. A spear with three 
points or prongs was known as Trišūl or trident.* 


(The warrior tied m pair of Yamadhārs to the belt on the right side.) See 
the Dharmamaüngal poems by Rāmnārāyaņ, C. U. MS. No. 2454, F. 2and 12. The 
ancient Roman soldiers used this double-edged sword. ' We gather from the monu- 
ments that in Ist century B. C. the Roman sword was short, worn on the right 
side (except the officers who carried no shield), suspended from a shoulder-belt 
(balten) or a waist-belt (Cingulum) and reaching from the hollow of the back to the 
middle of the thigh, thus representing a length of from 22 inches to 2 feet. The 
blade was straight, double.edged, obtusely pointed on the Traian's column (A.D. 
114); it is considerably longer and under the Flavian Emperors, the long single- 
edged Spatha appears frequently along with the short sword." Vide Encyclo. 
Brit., Vol. II, 11th Ed., p. 585. The sword found at Micenae are two-edged, of 
rigid bronze and as long as three feet or even more ; from representations of battle 
it would seem tbat they were perhaps used for thrusting mainly. Ibid, p. 583. In 
the Phalanx of the Macedonians the sword that was used was straight, sharp- 
pointed, short, sometimes less than 20 inches and rarely more than 2 feet long. 
It was double-edged and used for both cat and thrust. Ibid, p. 584. í 


1 See tbe Dharmamañgal poems by Rāmnārāyaņ, C. U. MS. No. 2454, F. 13, 
etf tcs faa cam ata ates tt”: 


(The warrior took in his right hand a Nefija and in his left hand a Rāibānš.) 

CJ. The Assegsi or Assezai of the South African tribes. It is ' a slender spear 
of hard wood, tipped with iron, some for hurling, some for thrusting with—vsed 
by the South African tribes, notably the warlike Zulus.'— Chambers, T. C. 
Dictionary, p. 55. See also the Chandikavya by Kavikatkag Mukundarüm, p. 46, 


¿ cab fira face casi, wtfecs Mata aal, plora coteta cate fera * : 


(The warrior wore a leathern head-dress and marked a spot at a distance for 
practising tbe art of hurling a javelin.) 
2 See the Chaņdīkāvya by Mādhāvāchāryya, 


‘oq whe BITS ': 


(The warrior had a spear in his band together ‘with other weapons.) The spear 
was much in use among the Mycenaeans, In the Mycenaean age ‘the Mycenaean 
soldiers carried apparently a bronze spear....... „It would appear only the chief 
warriors used spear and shield." See Encyclo. Brit., 11th Ed., Vol. 2, p. 583. 

In ancient mythology of Greece and Rome ‘a kind of sceptor or spear with 
three prongs, the common attribute of Neptune, the deity of the Ocean * (Roman 
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(5) Raibans.—A kind of stick or staff and was once 
a favourite weapon of the infantry known as the 
Paiks.' 

(6) Karmuk.—A bow, one of the most important 
weapons of ancient warfare. The quiver was commonly 
called Tarkach (cf. Sanskrit Tunir*). There was a peculiar 
sort. of arrow called Chiad.* Though literally the word 
means an arrow with four points it really was applied to any 
arrow with more than two points. An arrow with two 
points was known as the Doàd.* Chiādi is a diminutive form 
of Chiad, signifying a small arrow. Ina battle the bow 


Autiq.). "A three-pronged spear used in tke contest of gladiators by the 
Botiarius,'' — W. Smith (from Webster's Dictionary). 


1 See the Chandikavya by Kavikaūkaņ Mukundarürn, p. 94, 


“afer aia erta Iso] nS «ta SETTE aca SEIL" 


(The infantry wearing jiogling Nūpuras on their feet and wielding sharp Rāibānš 
with their hands rushed on bravely to the battle.) Cf. ''In Roman antiquity a Lictor 
was an officer who bore an axe and fasces or rods, as ensigos of office.'' — Webster. 

2 See the Dharmamahgal poems by Rāmnārāyaņ, C. U. MS, No. 2454, F. 13, 


* Saxe Gass gfūrs «iom et”: 


(The warrior hastily equipped himself with the quiver, full of arrows.) 
3 See Ghanaram, p. 202, 


‘Sge festos tba Ate feta’ : 


(The dazzling arrow bad five points.) 
4” See Kavikatkaņ, p. 96,- 


CORDE Gate MS doin NA 


(There were arrows with two points and arrows with many points and sharp swords.) 
Bee also Kavikaütkap, p. 52, 


* qzt31a forte — Fa ad” 
(The hero fought with a bow and arrows.) Chāpad meant a bow. See alao 
+: kecewa s Ramayana, Uttarakāņda, p. 151, Sühitya Parigat Ed. 
* qe qu zite wie cx fonte " 


(The nas had an invincible bow in his hand and arrows —all with more than ies 
pointa—in his quiver.)  Kāņģa or Kad in the sense of arrow is still current in 


q 
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used to be carried by a soldier in his left hand.’ Like 
the battle-axe, the bows and arrows were once very 
popular in Europe also. The cross-bowmen of England 
were once very famous in Europe.* 

(7) Bhūsaņdī or Musandt.—An_ octagon-headed club. 
It had “broad knots, a broad body, and a good handle for 
the fist.’ It was three cubits in length and of the colour 
of a cobra. It was noted for two chief movements, namely, 
‘jerking and the whirling.” There was also another kind 
of this club, the Bhindivala, which was of a crooked shape. 
We find in Gustav Oppert’s work (p. 13) the following 
translation from the Nitiprakasika by Vaišampāyan about 
this weapon: ‘The Bhindivala or Bhindipala (a crooked 
club) has a crooked body ; its head which is bent and broad 


the colloquy of the districts of Bankura, Mapbbum and Burdwan. Bee also 
Kavikankan, p. 96, 


* cates Afon $t " : 


(Fitted an arrow with four heads.) 
1 See the Dharmamunūgal poems by Rimnariyan, C. U. MS. No. 2454, F. 12, 


* atx z1cs faatfers fa sim”: 


(In tbe left hand of the hero there was the nice-looking bow.) 

2 See Encyclo. Brit., 11th Edn., Vol IT, Arms and Armour. 

3 Ge, “The Weapons, Army Organizations ard Political Maxims of the 
Ancient Hindus '' by Gustav Oppert. See also Nitiprakaéika (a Sanskrit work by 
Vuidampayan, IV, slokas 51. See also Kavikaūkaņ's Chandtkavya, p. 75, 


aši, wide VATA ^ : 
(The weapons called Bbüsapdi and tbe sharp Dābuš.) Cf. ‘The mace of Areithous, 
mentioned as » unique example by Nestor’ (Iliad, VII, 141). In England after 
the Norman conquest a knight sometimes carried a mace with him together with 
an axe. See Encyclo. Brit., 11th Edn., Vol. II, pp. 584-85. 

N.B. “Tbe Eastern mace is wellknown to English collectors; it is 
always of metal, and mostly of steel, with a short handle like our facetiously called 
'life-preserver." The head is in various forms, the simplest a ball, smooth and 
round, or broken into sundry high and angular ridges like a melon, and in select 
weapons shaped like the head of some animal, bull, etc. ‘‘See Night DCXLVI.'" 
(The story of Judar and his Brethren, Footnote, Arabian Nights by Richard F. 
Burton, Vol. VI, p. 249, Luristan Edition.) 
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is one cubit long and it is one hand in circumference. It 
is first whirled thrice and then thrown against the foot 
of the enemy. When throwing the Bhindivala, the left 
foot should be placed in front.” * 

(8) Khetaka (otherwise known as Charma or Dhal).—A 
shield. It was chiefly made of the hide of rhinoceros and 
buffaloes (cf. the Athenian Pelta). These shields were of 
various sizes and shapes with figures wrought on them.” 

(9) Pas.—A noose: The ancient Pas or noose after- 
wards developed into Gāmchhā with which the Thugees 
(ordinarily called the band of Gāmchhāmorās) used to 
strangle their victims. The Pas once formed one of the 
weapons of the God Varuna and the Goddess Durga and 
often figured in the description of the Bengali poets of old." 


1 See Gustav Oppert's '" Weapons, Army Organization and Political Maxims of 
the Ancient Hiadus." See also R&mdšs Sen's work on the subject named * Bharat 
Rabhbasya.' See also Kavikaünkap's Chapdlk&vya, p. 94 (Bañgabüsi ed.). 

2 See Kavikañkan "s Chandikavya. p. 267 (Babgabësi ed.), 


° cibeeal saath ” 
(The Goddess Durga baving deep voice was the wielder of Khetaka or shield.) 
3 See Rümnšršyan "s Dharinamafgal, C. U. MS. 2154, F. 12, 


* shetcaa ote feics * : 
On the warrior's back there was the shield made of rhinoceros's skin). And also 
Kavikañkan s Chandikavya, p. 75, 

‘fafaa afzal via *: 
(The soldier bought a shield made of the skin of a buffalo.) 

See Indian Iconography by Gopinath Rao. See also the History of the Art 
of War by C. Oman and Encyclo. Brit., I1th Edn., Vol. IT, Arms and Armours, for 
details of Europeaa shields, from which the following is quoted :—* The round 
Argolic shields of Greec» and the oblong Roman shields introduced with the Punic 
wars were once very famous. For general reference on these weapons, see also 
among others, the article named ‘ abla fey atfex qw fwi’ by Cbaņģīdās 
Majumdar Vidyüratna, published in” Vika$ of Falgoon, 1330 B. S., and quoted in 
the Pravāsī of Ásádh, 1330 B.8. 

4 See Kavikahkan's Chandikivya, p. 71, 


c epettur«t 51 cube patata | wf» pcr pm “fe ERE “ta | 
ceite «Ix sca Ate APAFA U Ate "cx cerfew wire te w*< n 
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(10) Chakra.'—A discus of which the following de- 
scription is found in Sukraniti and the Nitiprakasika, IV, 
pp. 47-48. ‘‘The Chakra (discus) has the form of-a 
circular discus with a quadrangular hole in its midst. 
Its colour is like that of indigo water and its circumference 
amounts to two spans or ten cubits according to Sukraniti. 
Five or seven motions are connected with the discus 
practice. It is most probably identical with the quoit 
still in use in some Sikh regiments and also among the 
troops of the native Indian Princes.” (See Gustav Oppert’s 
work on the subject.) 

(11) Sakti or Sel.—A kind of spear or rod.* It was 
considered one of the most important weapons of war in 
the past. Its size was about two cubits in length ; one 
end of it was made of metal, representing the head of 
a lion with open mouth exhibiting the tongue, the chin 
resting on sharp claws. It hada long handle with small 
belts attached all over excepting the part reserved for 
holding. Its colour was black and it attained great velocity 
when thrown against the enemy. The course it took 
when thrown was curvilinear and not straight. Cf. the 
Australian Boomerang. 


The goddess Durgā had the following weapons in her ten arms : she held in her 
five arms on the left the Pas (noose), the Aūkuš (elepbant-goad), the Ghanta 
(bell), the Khetak (shield) and the Sarásan (the bow) and on the right she held the 
Asi (sword), the Chakra (disc), the Sal (spear), the Sakti (a kind of iron bar or 
spear) and Sar (arrows). Eee also Harirám's Chandikivya wherein weapons in the 
arms of the goddess are somewhat differently mentioned. 

1 See foot-note on Pāš in the above. 

7 See Ghanarām's Dharmamaigal, p. 166, 


‘xa cota ofa, statin ttdifa atric mata Ste’ : 
(Kalu checked the arrows, Sel and the shots which were showered upon him.) 
In '' The Elements of Hindu Iconography '' by Gopinath Rao, Vol. I, Part I, we find 
Sakti in the form of m spear. Tt consists of a metallic piece either quadrangular 


or elliptical in shape with a socket into which a long wooden handle is fixed."* See 


Ratnamālā, and Gustav Oppert, p. 13, Nītiprakāšikā, IV, 32-35 and the Viéwakosa. 
10 
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(12) Tomar.—The Tomahawk, of which the following 
description is found in Gustav's work:  '''The Tomar 
(Pomahawk) had a wooden body, a metal head, formed 
like a bunch of flowers. It is three cubits long, has a 
red colour and is not crooked. It is moved in three 
ways." A type of Tomahawk was known as Sābal and 
another type as Jāthā.' These weapons were hurled against 
the enemy from a distance. 

(13) Mudgar.—The hammer. The description of this 
weapon given by Gustav Oppert in his work (p. 20) is as 
follows: ‘*‘ The Mudgar, hammer, is small at the foot-end, 
has no face, and is three cubits long. Its colour resembles 
honey, its shoulder is broad and it weighs 8 loads. It has 
a good handle, is round, black-coloured, and is a hand in 
circumference. It is whirled around and fells things to 
the ground." Not only the soldiers but the war-elephants 
too wielded the weapon with their trunks, creating great 
havoc in the ranks of the enemy.” It was a common 
practice for the Indian war-elephant to use Mudgar during 
a battle. Cf. the hammer of the Scandinavian god Thor. 
A peculiar type of Mudgar was known as Mayükhi. It was 
a kind of club and three and a half cubits long. It had 


! Bee Kavikaükan's Chandikavya, p. 94, 
‘ates atida fics, cele ata SIC, stsfa SCA srtewça ” 
(The Māhut took upon the back of his elephant Sel, Sābal and Jāthā.) See also 
Rame4war's Šivāyaņa, p. 65, 
‘iata aris, Fata, CSa, cua, wm, «ata fa" : 
(Among the weapons there were the iron clubs, the battle-axea, the Tomābawks, 


the Šels, the Sūls, and the sharp daggers.) 
2 See Kavikabkap's Chandikivya, p. 94, 


° «e "ps qazi) cxi BSA Gatis mos Iai camera wera’ : 


(Hundreds of war-elephants who bad iron hammers in their trunks were rx 
in the battle-field by the commander of the army.) 


b 
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small bells attached to it and was capable of five move- 
ments.' 

(14) Tabak.—A musket of old type--a blunderbuss. 
A musketeer was generally known as the Tabakī. A 
special type of Tabak was known as the Belak (Carbine).* 
The blunderbusses and the carbines were much in use in 
Europe in the 18th century. 


(15) Aūkuš”—The elephant-goad. “It was a weapon 
consisting of a sharp metal-hook attached to a wooden 
handle." ' 

War-chariots and war-elephants were amongst the more 
important paraphernalia of warfare.' 


1 oag®, etla stasa geta-faota | Exi trees AT ae) Beta 
aust fefet wie EzixExe zeta si ate aeta—atsts, aifexts, 
fts, ATA sas sfera cata Stata afeata (ISA mt 
+g ANS)! 

2 See Kavikanikaņ's Chandik4vya, p. 94, 

f SAF AT ii’: 


(The muskets called Tabak and Belak and also the arrows.) See also p. 95 of the 
saine work. 


‘alate wq) wast «ml: 
(The soldiers wielding Rāibāns, Tabaks and the bows.) See also p. 76, 
‘apfea com GA Sasa fa? : 
(The blow was as effective as a gun-shot.) Farikāl meant a detachment of troops. 
Bee also p. 96, 
z coag cane site FA Ftd’ : 
(There were the soldiers wielding the Tabaks, the Belaks, the cannon and the 
s words.) 
3 See ' The Elements of Hindu Iconogrspby' by Gopinath Rao, Vol. I, Part I. 
4 See Kavikañkan'a Chandikávya, p. 94, 


.' — sao wfex| su wetsdl ata ufa sufat: 


(The war-cbariots drawn by horses and ridden by great warriors were marcbing 
2 in ine.) :3 
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Horses employed in warfare were not only of indigenous 
breed (specially of Sind) but those imported from Persia, 
Arabia, Kāmod (Cambodia or Tibet ?), Turkistan, etc.' 

The elephants, horses, chariots and infantry were the 
four principal arms employed in warfare and were known as 
the Chaturanga (lit. four arms). The artillery came to be 
introduced in later years. From a description of warfare in 
our old literature it may be surmised that the cavalry used 
to march first followed by war-chiefs marching ordinarily 
on trained elephants.* The description of the ‘Raibansia 
pàiks' or the infantry armed with lāthis fighting side by side 
with the artillery seems queer indeed. ‘The pāiks used to 
cover their persons with earth to check perspiration before 
going to a battle and they wore nūpura on their feet.‘ 
Among the infantry we find mention of archers, wrestlers, 
shield-bearers and clubmen.* 

The carrying of flags in a battle is mentioned in the 
Chaņdīkāvya by Mukundarām.* 


l See the Jāgarana Ghaņģīkāvga by ATE AA (edited by Ohandrskiota 
Chakravartti), pp. 269-270, 


“atts ira St, wor =tcrtrt<ten, forgor?t gas fatte? : 


(The big horses from Persia, Turkistan, Sind, Kamod, etc.) : 

2 See the Dharmamañgal poems by K4mchandra Banerjee, 

‘ateta AU! PU PAN we’: 
(By order of the king all the four arms were in readiness for a battle.) 
. 9 See the description of march of an army in the Dharmsmangal songs by 

Sitárám Das, C.U. MS. No. 2471, F. 6, 8. 

1 See the Cbapdikávya by Mādhavāchāryya, also Chandikivya by Kavīkaūkaņ, 
p. 94. 

5 See tbe Dharmamaūgal poems by Ramchandra Banerjee and the VONT 


by various authors. 
6 See Kavikatkaņ's Chaņdīkāvya, p. 94, 


‘itia cirta fetus, va fiata, Stet ortum ptxa fsretta ” : 


(The king bad a crown on his head and he marched amidst repeated loud cheers of the 
army while the flags and chowries hoisted on bamboos waved by the wind.) - 


| 
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Foreigners were employed in large numbers in the 
Bengal army. Among them the Telugus were numerous 
and their services were h: ghly valued.’ 

The ine: also formed an important element in the 
Bengal army.” 


— re tūti Ai V 


> gi 


There was a time when people belonging to different 
castes used to be employed in warfare, Brahmans not 
excepted. We find Brahman troops exhibiting their sacred 
threads in mortal fear and reciting the sandhya mantras 
as a sign of humiliation to save themselves from assault.” 

The Domas though now occupying a degraded position 
in society were once held in high esteem. They were brave 
soldiers and one Kaloo Dom, as is found in the Dharma 
songs was even raised to the status of a general as a reward 
for his bravery. In those days the women also were good 


I See the Manasāmatgal poems by Sasthibar, 
‘carma $15 ace afa stata”: 


(Thirty-two thousand Telugu soldiers began the march.) 
1 See Ramchandra Banerjee's Dharmamangal poems, 


‘ares lata faite tel ot?” : $^ 


(There were the Chauhan Rajput soldiers, armed cap-a-pie with armours.) The word 
Telugu is perbaps connected with the word Telingana which was once a flourishing 
Hindu State in the Deccan with ita capital at Warangal, now situated in the 
Nizam's territories. 


3 See the Chandikavya by Madhavicbaryys, in which we find that an ong tho 
Bengali troops, cowed down by formidable «opponents, were men of various castes, 
such as the Brāhmaņs, the Yogis, the blacksmiths and others. Thus :— 


‘iaa cart ee acy Sarita | 
mata afeep tote ftra frai i 
Sista tes acy fas fanu | 
Ta er afars csta ss RA U 

AS "its ata 419 fq "it eft | 
asa «fa afara eiaa eta afe | 
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fighters as we learn from the glorious description of Lakha 
(a wife of Kaloo Dom), Kaneda and Kalinga (wives of 
Lausen). 

Twelve sub-lords' or vassals used to accompany a king 
to a battle-field. (Cf.  Dodanapalis of ancient Greece. 
- "This custom also reminds one of the feudal system of 
i Europe in the Middle Ages and the ‘Samanta’ system 
Of Rajputana which is still in vogue.) 

_ he warriors were generally armed to the teeth and 

protected with armour. (Cf. the knight’s accoutrement 

|j of. Europe in the Middle Ages and the armours of the 

ë . Homeric warriors and the warriors of ancient Greece 
and Rome.) : 


? A» I E 





«perta ftoi HSS Sy arr vrai | 
da "ize mE Fi «cw mre fral n 

EX V: “RUSS aw "Es Corsi «fa FU | 
XL WU wq «fa Stal Way qu ATE I 

ZS WS cath es we «fa Sra | 
am ae af Stal fans FTA? 

—misatbtota DIF (sJ: va) | 
1 Bee the Dharma songs by Rauchandra Banerjee, — 
| Jus pad sos capi pfen vien, 
atif serta siea fanfa ; 





(Twelve vassals followed their lord on horseback and the dust raised by the hoofs — 


of the horses concealed the sun from view.) 


p: = 





CHAPTER VIII 


WAHK-Mt'-1C 





I. Rudra Vin 2. Dholak 
U. Jaga-Jhampa i. Khañjari 5. Dambaru (small kettle-drum 
(i Nakada 7. Kartal B. Bhorang 


9. Mohari 10. Singa 11. Murali 





CHAPTER VIII bus 


WA R-MUSIC 





Instrumental music always accompanied an army rin 
former days as it does now all over the world. The two - 
lists of musical instruments, given in the Dharmamatgal ` 
songs by Ramchandra Banerjee and the Chandikavya by | 
Kavikankan Mukundaram are more complete than other 
works on the subject." A few musical instruments which 





1 See the Dharmamaágal poems by Rámcbandra Banerjee, Typ. Sel., Vol. I, p. 412: 


eaa ERN sai Gata | 
mafa catefa’ Styl Sica STATA n 
TAG Wet Ca ear NA | 
Siege Fast wc rpm “SAT ú 
faq ataatata ces] atea) STi | 
um ote «33 ote ect atest wife t 
«fa catafa cote tafa ATT | 
Steet ASA AV ATF I 
ath cotay ITT CSE CSE | 
crteforaa Soros wars ate ste n 


(The military music consisted of the following instruments : Ráyviná, Gandhavīnā, 
Jamburá, Kralan, Kshamari, Mohari, Kādā, Kahin, Dagad, Dagadi, Benu, Rudra- 
vīnā, Bandi, Karatāl, Ghaotá, K&nsi, Sindhu, Anabarol, Raņabberī, Kali, Jaydbāk, 
Birdhak, Dhüsari (Mobari?), Dhol, Khafijari, Khamak, Jagajhampa, Raņašiūgā 
Bhorabg and Dāmāmā. 

1 catefa (af) etas wets gals (IEVA afe ) ! 


Bee Kavikañkap' s Chañdikšvys, p. 264 : 
g | * paren staatet aita EXAM | 
AAS WHS gta TS “AS wai 


© 


š v Ë FA CUERO PN ESTY ^ gen 
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seem to have been used in former days but are now 
use of mostly on festive occasions are noticed here. 
(1) Rudravīnā.—A kind of lyre. The following descrip- 
tion about * Vina’ occurs in ‘A History of Music’ (p. 26) by 
Stanford and Forsyth:  ''Vinà was originally made of 
a hollow wooden tube, supported on two empty gourds. 
At one end were the pegs (generally seven) and at the other 
a raised ‘claw.’ The wires ran from this claw or tailed 
piece to the pegs. But between these wires and the tube 
itself a number of little brass bridges were interposed. 
These varied from 19 to 23 or even more. The wires 
touched only the bridges nearest the pegs and therefore this 
bridge acted as a sort of ‘nut.” The remaining bridges were 
used like the frets of guitar or mandoline. In other words, 
the players’ fingers depressed the wires on to the bridges at 
pleasure. The nearer the finger approached the claw the 
shorter became the vibrating length of the wire and conse- 
quently the higher the pitch of the note produced. A metal 
plectrum was used for plucking the strings." Rudravina 
was made of wood partly covered with leather. It had six 
strings, which were not metallic ones but were made of hair. 
A piece of fish-scale was required for plucking the strings. 
Rudravinà and two other allied instruments, Rāyvīnā and 
Gandhavinà may be classed with the species known as harp. 


made 


atata saits we Ace SA | i 
. Stew asta Ate gasta sf 1 
wot staote atrīt ated | 
ate ACA GAA "PTA YAVA N 
aics wixi Sct. ota Sta feta! 


The musical instruments, mentioned above were z Rāyvīnā, Gandhavin&, Rudravinü, 


Dagad, Dagadi, Ghantā, Karatal, Jayģdbēk, Birdhak, Damamp Dhol, Daramasā and 
iSindhuin. 


- 


ku 
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(2) Dāmāmā.—A kettle-drum. It was played with a 
pair of short sticks like Tikārā, Nāgārā or Pataha and Dagad 
—all of which were almost similar instruments of music. . 
A drum of a considerably large size was known as Jaydhāk. 
A peculiar kind of kettle-drum was known as Jagajhampa 
which was suspended with a cord from the neck of the man 
who played on it with a pair of cane-sticks. Feathers of 
birds were used to decorate a Jagajhampa. It had always 
been a favourite instrument of music with the Mahomedans 
and it is still used by them specially on religious occasions 
(cf. the Arabic Tambourines). Bheri, another kind of 
kettle-drum, was once a favourite military musical instru- 
ment in our country. Our literature gives an abundant 
reference to this instrument. Akin to Bheri there was ‘also 
another type known as Dunduvi. Both Bheri and Dunduvi 
were used in ancient times and are now almost unknown in 
our country. A special type of drum having only one side 
to play on was known as Kada. It too used to be suspended 
from the neck of a player with a cord who struck it with 
both his hands. Strokes were given by the right hand 
with the help of a cane-stick and by the left with the palm.' 


1 Cf. The kettle-drums as used in Egypt and Arabia. “Most of their 
(Arabian) instruments came from the Egyptians...... These primitive kettle- 
drums are stil played in Egypt and Arabia. During the Croasades, they found 
their way into Europe and were adopted as the earliest form of small kettle- 
drum. In England their Arabic name Naggareh became naturalised into the 
current fourteenth century word Nakers...... They were afterwards superseded 
by the big Hungarian cavalry-drums" (Jaydhāk ?)—' A History of Music ' by Stanford 
and Forsyth, p. 23. See Kavikaükan s Chapdiküvya, p. 94, 


Cate xp "rs Ste, wala MTS OTF’: 


(There was the order to get ready for the battle, when Dāmāmā, Dagad and Dhak 
were beaten for the purpose.) See also Ghanarām"s Dharmamatgal, p. 20, 


Cmca HATA WIS Cy wi": 


- (The musical instruments Dāmāmā and Dagad when beaten gave out a deep note.) 


See Kavikahkan Mukundarám's Chandikavya, p. 94, 
11 


J” 
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(3) Dhol.—A kind of drum. Dhol and Dholak are 
both of the same species of musical instruments, the 
former being of a larger size than the latter. Dhol is 
used to be hung on the neck of a person by a cord 
who beats it with his right hand on one side and with a 
stick on the other. The stick used for the purpose was 
generally made of a small piece of bamboo with a curved 
head.’ A kind of Dhol, named Dindima, which was used 
in ancient time, is now out of use. This instrument of 
music was also in use in many other parts of the world 
such as Assyria, Babylonia, China and various other coun- 
tries outside India.* 


‘Sry crm STC’ : 
(There was the flourish of music of Jagajhampa and Kādā.) See p. 95 of the same 


tattza «ife wa, ater wee mmi": 


(There was great display of music specially of Dundubhi and Dāmāmā,) See the 
Dharma songs by Sitürám Dis, C. U. MS. No. 2471, F. 6, 


‘fami stoi cota, xa storsta, atia aterta attori? : 


(There was great noise of musical instruments such as Šingā, Kādā and Dhol, the 
occasion being the preparation of the king's brother-in-law for a battle.) 


1 Bee Kavikañkan "s Cbaņģīkāvya, p. 94, 
‘tfassal tice cota, cea FISA ATS carte’ : 


(There were 320 musicians, beating dhols, when the Kol soldiers numbering 208 
got themselves in readiness for a battle.) See Kavikabkap, p. 95, 


‘fofas SOIL sisi’: 
(The sound of Dipdima and Kādā.) See Ghanarám's Dhārmamatgal, p. 156, 


* Carel Ftp da”: 
(A pair of Kādā and Khañiar, Khaūjarī.) 
N.B.—Kha6jani or Kbaüjari is a kind of small drum combined with cymbals 
while Kbafijar means a shot or a dagger. 
2 "In the Hindu legends the drum is the characteristic instrument, associated 
with all the acts of life. And it remains so to-day ... Its two chief types are 
and probably ulwaya were, the long-drum beaten at both ends either with the 


work. 
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(4) Bhorang.—A kind of pipe. It resembled a tele- 
scope in appearance, and consisted of double tubes, one 
inner and the other outer. Clever manipulation of the 
instrument produced notes of different pitches. This is 
now practically out of use. (Cf. the double pipes of the 
Egyptian musical instrument.) Another type of wind 
instrument was known as Ranasingi—a kind of trumpet— 
which was chiefly made of bell-metal (cf. the metal- 
trumpet,—the Salpinx, —used in Greece). The Raņašiūgā 
(lit. battle-horn) was largely in use in ancient time, 
when the commanders used it in issuing direction to 
their troops in the battle-field. The instrument may have 
derived its name from horns from which it had originally 
been made. ‘The Hebrews used ram’s horn as their 
trumpet.’ Another kind of pipe or flute was known as 
Venu. Among flutes of different types it was the longest. 


hands or with drum-sticks, and the small pair of right and left hand drums, 
which had their origin in the skin.covered gourd.” 

“ The Assyrians and Babylonians had also drums. 

“ The huge ceremonial drum which is placed in the Eastern Pagoda of the 
Hall (of China) to balance the principal bell in the western, three other smaller 
drums are used in the ritual music. One is a large drum (Yung-ku) with a 
single head of parchment about three feet in diameter. It is beaten three times 
after each verse of the hymn and each beat is answered by two beats of a 
slightly smaller double-headed drum known as Tsu-ku. A smaller drum still 
(Po-fu), whose use is forbidden except for religious purposes, answers the two 
beats of the middle-sized drum with three strokes—one right-handed, one left- 
banded, and one double-handed." See ‘A History of Music’ by Stanford and 
Forsyth (Macmillan and Co.), pp. 26, 19, and 35. 


Ī See Kavikatkaņ's Chandikavya, p. 95, 
taiga atfe Atal wufe «tcm wats, va ftri ates ipl’ : 


(There was no dearth of musical instrumente. The Dunduvi, Dāmāmā and Singa 
were all played simultaneously). See also Ghanarám's Dharmamatgal, p. 156, 


‘ole Ste adf steer’ : 


(The deep note of Raņūšiūgā was heard.) See also the Dharmamaūgal poems by 
Rāmnārāyaņ, C. U. MS. No. 2454, F. 2 
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On one side there was only one opening and on the other 
were six. (Cf. The Greek Aulos which was a wooden 
pipe, originally containing three or four finger holes.)' 
The Assyrians and Babylonians used clay flutes with two 
finger-holes. Yet another kind of flute was known as 
Bansi (lit. a pipe made of bamboo). It was originally 
made with a particular species of bamboo but it is now 
made of wood, metal and ivory. The length of a Bānšī 
varied from eight ' Angulis” (about four inches) to even 
more than a cubit. Its upper end was generally kept 
closed and the lower end open. It had one main opening 
to blow it with mouth and six other openings for the 
fingers to play on.* Popular tradition associates it with 
the name of Srikrsna,—the particular one used by him, 
according to mythology, was generally known as Murali. 

(5) Kāsi.—A gong,—an instrument made of bell-metal 
and resembles a plate with raised border. ‘Two openings 
are made on two sides of it to be held by a piece of chord 
with the left hand by the person who strikes it with 
bis right hand by a stick. Another instrument closely 


“The twisted ram's horn trumpet was peculiar to the Hebrews. Made from 
the natural horn, and therefore roughly conical in form, it was consecrated to 
the service of the temple and found only in the hands of tbe priestly Levites. 
Seven of these instrument blown under Joshua's directions by seven priests 
after they bad compassed the city seven times on, the seventh day, in combina- 
tion with the shouting of the Israelites, destroyed the wall of Jericho. These 
instruments were also made from the horns of the koodoos." See A History of 
Music ° by Stanford and Forsyth, pp. 21-22. 

! See Viáwakosa and the ‘History of Music’ by Stanford and Forsyth, pp. 
40-41 and 19. | > 

2 Cf. the Chinese flute ' Hsiao" with the Veau and Bandi. '' The flute (Hsiao), 
which has now been used in the ritual music for over 600 years, is a bamboo 
instrument, scientifically much like our (English) keyless flute. It measures 175 
feet long and is provided with an embouchure-bole, five finger-holes and one thumb- 
bole. Six of these flutes take part in the sacred music. Their use for secular 
purposes is officially forbidden." Bee ‘A History of Music * by ppm and 
Forsyth, p. 35. 


* 
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resembling a Kasi was known as Jhāfijar which was formerly 
used in battles to give signals from a distance. It is now 
solely used in the religious ceremonies of the Hindus. 

(6) Karatal or a cymbal.—Circular in shape, it is 
slightly high in the middle, with an opening in the centre. 
Through this hole a cord is passed to be held on the raised 
side by the musician. Two pieces of this round instrument 
are required to be struck against each other.  Karatàl is 
now used mainly in conjunction with Khol, a kind of drum, 
which is a favourite instrument of music with the 
Vaisnava Hindus. A variety of Karatāl which is smaller 
in size and somewhat different in shape is called Mandirà.' 


! Among Sanskrit works on Indian musie the following books may be read 
with profit :— a 

(1) Bharata (Nitya Šāstra). 

(2) Satglta-Dāmodara 

(8 Sangīta-Pārijāta 

(4) Ratna-mālā 

(5 Nāradasāra-samhitā 

(6) Hari-Niyaka 

(7) Medipf-Gīta 

(8) Satgīta-Darpaņa 

(9) Banūgīta-sāra 

(10) Saüngita-RatnSkara (by Šārūga Deva) 


N.B.—Bhakti-ratnükara (a Bengali work) by Narahari Chakrabarti contains a 
fine exposition of Sanskrit (and so of Bengali) music, in its fifth canto. The names 
of the above Sanskrit works except Sabgita-Ratnákara may be found in Bbakti- 
ratnükara (Canto V). 

Among English works on the subject may be mentioned ''Indian Music" by 


. Popley, "Indian Music” by Strangways, " Music of the Deccan” by Captain Day, 


| and " A History of Music `' by Stanford and' Forsyth. 





CHAPTER IX 


HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY 


Bengal was under Mahomedan rule for nearly eight 
centuries. During this period their relationship with the 
Hindus was on the whole friendly. ‘The Hindus and the 
Mahomedans could live peacefully if the autocrats would 
have allowed it, as the peace of the country to a great extent 
depended on the latter. A good autocrat ruled to the entire 
satisfaction of all, while a bad ruler oppressed both the 
communities. So whatever differences might have existed 
they were due to the tyrannical rule of individual autocrats— 
Hindus certainly not excepted—causing an ever-widening 


breach between the communities. 


Examples are not far to seek. In the days of Hindu 
rule, Raja Manikchandra’s subjects, as we learn from the 
Mainàmati songs, were so opulent that ‘‘persons who 
somehow managed to live, had horses waiting at their 
doors.'*"* ‘*‘ Even the  maid-servants disliked ordinary 
cloths.’’* ‘* Nobody used the path which was not his own 
and nobody used the water from the tank not belonging to 
himself.''* Such prosperity was not enjoyed by people for 
a long time in the past. *''An East-Bengal man with a 
flowing beard came to rule the land under Raja Manik- 


chandra. This man imposed exorbitant taxes on his subjects. 


From a Budi and a half he increased the taxes to fifteen 


1! ‘FST APSA CHCA ca wTEUS wis guts carsy | 
2 ‘fac wt atfe firm Aa tte’ | 
$ “sical ater frail cem atfe ata) 

ia ahāta ee cee «ife tu u 
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gandas. People sold everything—even the ploughs, plough- 
shares, yokes, and all other requisites of cultivation. They 
went so far as to sell their children from the bosom of their 
mothers. The widows and the poor suffered terribly. Asa 
result, the Taluks were turned into jungles.'' * 

Inspite of all poetic exaggerations the story might 
represent the actual condition of the people when ruled by a 
whimsical autocrat. The horrible description of the jail in 
the capital of the Raja of Simghal in which the merchant 
Dhanapati was confined, as we learn from the Chandikavyas, 
probably represents the actual state of affairs of our country 
in by-gone days. 

Kavikankan Mukundarám in depicting the character of 
Mahmud Sherif, a local officer, who represented the type of 
the most oppressive rulers, writes thus in his Chandikavya 
(Bangabāsī edition) :— 

‘Unfortunately for the people, a Mahomedan Governor 
named Mahmud Sherif was entrusted with the administra- 
tion of the Parganā. Under his rule the traders groaned. 
He made false measurements of land—a Kuda was measured 
at 15 cottas and rents were assessed on waste lands. The 
poor man’s prayer was not heeded. The moneylenders 
became exacting. The value of the rupee was reduced by 
two annas and a half. No purchasers were to be found 


! . eH secs wie abr £d are wife | 
cae ata Sif wise Cea FTE I 
stfen crusts «ree, «a vie tet | 
errat casta, catat casta, atri casta Ste | 
«sata wies Gotu zo eret n 
ae prie gr ws get CEU! 
«Ta wit SS sq ES Cea one W 
xifetmppmr atata sta—wxifsej-sifa5q, Sq Sit, Ys 30-33 | 


j 
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for cattle or for straw. The landlord Gopīnāth Nandi was 
put into prison and the poor people became stunned with 
fear and grief. 

Lest they should abscond constables were appointed 
to keep watch over every cottage. In deep distress the 
poor people sold their spades and every utensil they pos- 
sessed. Things worth a rupee were sold at 10 annas. 
The poet helped by Srimanta Khan, an inhabitant of 
Chandibati, and being counselled by Muniv Khan as to 


the course he should follow, left Damunya with his 


"* ] 


brother Ramānāth. 


1 643 ate Ataf, Pps, 
Che ze Sima Bates | 
a TAIATEA FITA, eperra eiceta PTA, 
| Sma satay afar 
Sfēa cates atrasti, caettfaca cra cari, 
ara (TE sep Bia | 
aite cotes frai rol, ota SSA FSA, 
atfe eta crea cotata i 
masta teal «ta, fa fur era ata, 
fra Sesta ata qf | 
certwta al T4, btt Bete Atal F7, 
oe ey a fra tf n 
.. fefewta acate cate, sfe feum atfe cate, 
«419 te cee «ife feu | 
eg cer art, fattes see w, 
cee fg athe Afata i 
corti Amata Fite, etsia rera 9rrog, 
gata stiam ora «ta | 
btta FU C5 "m "ied n o Ld 
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Mahmud Sherif probably ruled under the Hindu Raja 
Man Simha, who was then the Governor of Bengal. 

The autocrats used to carry away girls, noted for their 
beauty, by force and marry them against their wish. In 
Samser Gazir Gin, a historical work  (mid-eighteenth 
century), we find the following interesting story bearing 
on the subject : 

‘The Gāzi once went to a forest for hunting near 
Jaypur Mandiā, a village where lived one Manu Sarkar 
who had a very beautiful daughter whom her father gave 
in marriage to a Kulin Brahmin of Mirešwarī. Once she 
went to a neighbouring tank for a bath, accompanied by 
her girl friends, when she was noticed by the Gazi who 
was at once charmed by her rare personal beauty. The 
Gazi seized her from amongst her companions ‘Just as a 
serpent catches a frog” He was, however, a sensible person 
and by way of persuading his own wife to accord her 
consent to his marrying the girl whom he had captured, 
said—' Such intermarriages are not new in this country 
and they are now recognised everywhere.’ He did not 
stop here. According to his wife’s advice he tried to 
console the girl by paying a large sum of money to her 
father and getting her Hindu husband married again to 
_ another beautiful girl of the town of Bhulua.’’ * 


i xs xxm äi, pērattt ata M, 
fes cem xfer ata ATA | 
misi Stier ata, Xv antata Stz, 


eite pes fre maita n * 
—afarey gta SSTT, "J: 9 | 
fš=qa af faata i 
«fra stem ota face TTA | 
sada wferata qoa Tats n 
12 
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— The carrying away of another! Hindu girl by force by an 
oppressive Kazi has been vividly described in the story of 
Maluà in the Mymensingh Ballads. The despot Jehangir 
Dewan, a great oppressor, treated the Hindus and the Maho- 
medans alike. He oppressed Malua in a terrible manner, 
and the Kazi was beheaded by his order without a hearing. 
If the chief was a despot, the rigour of his Government fell 
equally on the two sections of the community. 


ema fe JF WY HAF | 
Fiala a ša xa Stata H 
Cie «a xev Waal qx | 
Sata ruo fasi fefe faceuat n 
px fafa wtal ga «ira | 
fafaa ae fra ata PIATTA n 
BA UAI AA Seer GA SUS | 
afaa stēla foe «ats sica n 
tai fr stet Cs cte „ra | 
stem Gefar cit gefa nce I 
spe ciesa ste) Sfa faa <l 
areca cec «fa Ma faa TĀ 4 
fa fs afer wie Cie īsta | 
act om ofa Stal ce OB I 
wife cr atfs ct stew pm | 
f= afar cid ata aca ste" 
sifas Weta Ceca cite erasifs | 
exem ay cpm Za gafs ú 
«fw Fi wa chos =a wq ate | 
Cr*b5t3 Site «ffe acs ate i 
e femi fer sce safe ater | 
aga Ffa fafa wife fre Sra i 
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It should be clearly understood that not only did the 
Hindu girls but the Mahomedan girls also suffer at the 
hands of the autocratic rulers. The abduction of girls might 
have been felt more keenly by the Hindus because of the 
fact that such an occurrence always entailed excommunica- 
tion and social degradation. These outcastes formed 
^r “merous subcastes such as Sherkhani, Pirali, Bhairabgha- 
taki, Harimajumdāri—all of which were originally pure 
Brahmins." 

The Hindu Rajas sometimes were notorious for their 
tyranny. Chand Ray, the Foujdar of Gaurdwar was, as we 
understand from the Vaisnava literature, ‘Physically a very 
strong man and had become the terror of the people. He 
killed men, looted their property, and seized their wives and 
daughters so that at the mere report of his approach, peon 
of a town or a village fled with their families and treasures.’ 


C4 ezi carats ate Cn Seal atata | 
ITA Aq wae CHE Sa "rea it 
fea amao on of PETA | 
Suri Aste Sita state Sata I 
stata Fiesta site atfe va stati 
sear TH Sa tel mca wt) 
e afa ata sal fub ISA | 
sata sfacs step al etica C I 
xxor step we samita Efe 
ae «ma fex toa Ga atts I 
facatar scs “ifs ait TOTTA | 
faa ware fre wem astra I 

| — ana stāju sie, Yt wero | 


š 1 See N. Vasu's Castes and Sects of Bengal, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 201-18. See 
also the works of Harikavindra and Danujāri Mišra. 
3 See Dr. Sen's Vaispava Literature, p. 136. 
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Whims of autocratic rulers always kept the country 
under a constant alarm in those days. ‘Thus in the Dharma- 
mangal poems, the cruel treatment of Māhudyā towards his 
nephew Lausen, the capital sentence which that wicked 
minister contrived to inflict on Harihar Baity for the fault 
of telling the truth—all go to prove that the Hindu and the 
Mahomedan autocrats had all a common mentality and the 
question of racial difference cannot be regarded as supplying 
any evidence for the purpose of judging their conduct. The 
legends of the Dharmamangal poems indicate a state of 
society which though presented in mythical form is but a 
reflection of what actually happened in the country in those 
days. We find in the 16th and 17th centuries Bir Hamvira 
and Chand Ray committing atrocities on the Hindus in the 
most cruel and heartless manner. 

In the Chaitanya Mangal by Jayānanda is to be found a 
story about Husen Shah's oppressions of the Hindus though 
that monarch is known in history as a great patron of 
vernacular literature. 

It is quite natural that these autocrats would often treat 
people not belonging to their own race with a greater 
severity. We have heard the story which describes the 
most inhuman cruelty with which Ballāl Sen punished a 
Mahomedan who had killed a cow, at a place many hundred 
miles away from his capital. ‘There are besides examples 
of tyranny of the Mahomedan Kazis of which the Hindus 
were the victims and all this will show that the racial 
question played at least some part in these matters. The 
history of Europe of the contemporary period presents a 
parallel picture of one party persecuting the other among 
the Roman Catholics and the Protestants. The poets 
of Manasāmangal, specially Bijay Gupta and Bansidas, 


1 See the DharmamaZgal poems by Ghsnarām, Māņik Gātguli and others. ` 
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have left some stories for us which inspite of the poetic 
exaggerations they contain may have some bearing on 
the actual condition of the country. 

We give the following story, taken from Bijay Gupta’s 
Manasimangal (Peary Sankar Gupta's ed.) :— 


'* The Story of Hasan and Husen. 


Da In the south, near the village of Husenhāti, there 
lived two Mahomedan brothers, named Hāsān and Hausen. 
They were both of notorious character, great bullies and 
sworn enemies of the Hindus. There was another rogue 
also, named Dula Haldar, a brother-in-law of  Husen, 
who always preceded the latter when he went out ; Dula 
surpassed Husen in his oppressions which were mainly 
directed to the Hindus who used to flee away if they 
happened to meet him.  Dulà used to arrest the Hindus 
and take them to his brother-in-law, the Kazi, to be tried 
for offences such as the carrying of a Tulasi leaf on their 
head (a practice still prevalent amongst the Vaisnavas). 
Punishment would now follow as a matter of course. 
The unfortunate accused used to be assaulted, in accordance 
with the Kazi’s orders, by Dulā himself. They were led to 
a spot under the shade of a tree. Blows and slaps fell on 
them as ‘ hails in a storm.’ Dulā's Paiks were particularly 
hostile to the Brahmins and used, in great delight and 
enthusiasm, to draw them by their neck, tear off their 
sacred thread and spit into their mouth.  Brahmins of 
a comparatively milder temperament could not use cow-dung 
for purificatory purposes in their house, any custom savour- 
ing of Hinduism being sufficient to invite punishment.'' * 
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Banšīdās furnishes some sidelight in the matter as 
will appear from the following : 

'" When the Kāzi learnt that some Hindu milkmen 
had been engaged in worshipping the goddess Manasa 
Devi at a certain place, he called out his men to accompany 
him to the scene. Within a moment a large number of 
Khojās (eunuchs) and Mahomedans came out and followed 
him, not one remaining in the town.  Allof them now 
arrived at the place where the ceremony was being per- 
formed. 

The Kāzi's presence filled tbe hearts of the worship- 
pers with terror and they took to their heels and fled in 
all directions. But some of them were caught hold of 
by the Kāzi's followers and beaten mercilessly. The sacred 
jar—an emblem of the deity— was broken to pieces and 
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the requisites of the ceremony were scattered over and 


trampled under foot. This done the  iconoclasts said 
their prayer at that very place and caused the Hindus— 
specially the Brahmins who came there as mere onlookers— 
to have them circumcised with a view to break their 


caste. To crown all they desecrated the place by killing 


cows before they left it.'' ’ 
: 
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. The people specially the Hindus though generally: 
of a mild temperament were sometimes goaded to des 
peration by the oppressive conduct of the Mahomedan 
rulers (who were not certainly many) and were forced. 
to take retaliatory measures. Thus we find the following 
in the Manasamangal poems by Banšīdās : 

** After having desecrated the place of worship of 
the goddess Manasi Devi by breaking the sacred jar 
when the Mahomedans headed by the Kazi were dis- 
cussing the means of putting the whole village (peopled 
by the Hindus) to flame, the devotees, all belonging 
to the Goala (milkmen) caste, could restrain themselves 
no longer. They attacked the Mahomedans furiously 
and the latter found themselves powerless with no 
other course left open to them than to take to their 
heels. But many could not escape. Mina Kazi was one 
of them. . He was surrounded by the milkmen and bound 
hand and foot. He was then beaten and put to abject 
humiliation. A goat's skin was tied round his neck and 
all jeered at the predicament in which he was thus placed. 
The vindictive measures went further still. 'Phey burnt 
the Koran and other sacred scriptures of the Mahomedans. 
They tore off his beard and when he was let off he 
was barely alive. The milkmen then had their bath, 
worshipped the goddess, after which they left the place.' 
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The Mahomedan rulers were sometimes noted for 
governing the country in the most beneficent manner. 
The names of the SultangGhyasuddin, Nasirā Shah and 
Husen Shah'as also the names of the Governors Paragal 
Khan and Chhuti Khan are instances of these types of 
rulers. The Maithili poet Vidyapati spoke of Nasira Shah 
in the following terms : 

** Nasira Shah who knows love matters quite well, 
et pierced with his dirt. The poet Vidyapati says, 

‘Long live the Emperor of the five Gaudas.' '' * The poet 
elsewhere spoke of his lord Sultan Ghyāsuddin. Vs 

Nasirà Shah ruled Bengal for'forty years till 1325 A.D. 
It is said that it was Nasira Shah who first initiated the 
translation of the Mahabharata in Bengali from Sanskrit. 
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It was, however, the age of Husen Shah (15th century), 
which might be compared to that of Queen Elizabeth of 
England (16th century) in respect of the advancement of 
vernacular literature under State patronage. Like Elizabeth 
who patronised Spenser, Shakespeare and many other 
poets and writers, Husen Shah befriended the vernacular 
poets of Bengal, such as Mālādhar Basu, Bijay Gupta, 
Jašorāj Khan and a host of others. 

It was at the initiation of Husen Shah that Mālādhar 
Basu translated the Bhāgabata into Bengali in 1480 and 
— received from his kind master the title of Guņarāj Khan.' 
Bijay Gupta, the celebrated poet of the goddess Padma 
referred to Husen Shah as being the best of all monarchs.” 
Jašorāj Khan said, ' His Majesty Husen Shah who is the 
ornament of the world knows the emotion well.’ ° 

The noble spirit of the master was a source of inspiration 
to his courtiers and thus Parāgal Khan who was a com- 
mander and Governor under him, patronised Kavindra 
Paramešwar, the celebrated poet of the day and advised him 
to transtate the Sanskrit Mahabharata into Bengali, a portion 
of which (up to the Stree Parva) thus was rendered into 
our vernacular. Paragal was the Governor of Chittagong 
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(I have no qualities and have no village in my possession. My name ‘Gunaraj 
Khan’ (lit. possessor of all virtues) has been given to me by the Lord of Gaud. 
— Preface to the Bengali translation of the Bhagabata by Maladhar Basu.) 
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where he ruled semi-independently. Parāgal's worthy son 
Chhuti Khan followed in the wake of his father and 
appointed one rikaran Nandi to continue the work of 
translation and bring it down to the ASwamedh Parva. 
Kavindra eulogised Husen Shah in glowing terms in his 
work. 

Srikaran Nandi was also similarly full of panegyrics 
for these Mahomedan rulers as we find in the opening 
chapter of his work. | 

Not only in social matters but also in religion, the com- 
munities joined hands and as a result a common god evolved 
known as Satya Pir, worshipped both by the Hindus and 
the Mahomedans. The very name of this god indicates 
his connection with both the communities, the word itself 
being a combination of Sanskrit and Arabic. 

The abjuration of Islamism by the Mahomedans and 
their adoption of Vaigņavism are well known in the 
- Vaisnava history. The conversion of the Mahomedan 
saint, who afterwards became known as Haridas Sadhu, 
is known to all. The conversion of one Bijuli Khan and 
some other Pathans as found in Chaitanya Charitamrta, 
Madhyakhanda,' is also interesting indeed. 

At another place of the same work we find the following 
interesting incident in which Husen Shah, the Emperor 
of Gaud, spoke of Chaitanya Dev as God personified. 
He said :* 


1 See Chaitanya Charitamrita, Madhyakhanda, pp. 736-43. 
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‘As people are flocking to see him in such large 
numbers, though they do not receive anything from him, 
shows that the man thus followed must be a saint. I 
command the Kāzis and  Mussalmàns in general not to 
molest him. Let him say anything that he desires. The 
Sultan next enquired of Kešab Chhatri about Chaitanya 
Dev, who was a follower of the latter and who apprehended 
evil designs of the Sultan and thus replied with a view to 
shielding the Great Saint: ‘Your Majesty should consider 
Chaitanya Deva as a common Sannyāsī and a beggar. Very 
few people go to him. Your co-religionists magnify the 
truth. It is no use taking any notice of this poor fellow.’ 
Thus consoling the Sultan, Kesab secretly despatched a 
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We sama to Chaitanya to communicate what conversation had 
ialken place between him and the Sultan. The Sultan after- 
Jards conferred with Dabir Khas, his minister, about the 
Lord, all alone. The minister spoke in glowing terms about 
the greatness of the Lord. He said that it was Chaitanya 
Deva himself who has endowed you with your kingdom. 
It was due to your luck that such a great saint had been 
born in your kingdom. The Lord is your well-wisher and 
surely the Sultan would attain all-round prosperity by his 
benidiction. He further told the Sultan that there was 
no need of his asking him those questions about the Lord, 
that he himself could consult his own mind and understand 
al. ‘You are,’ said he, ‘the Lord of Navadwip and so you 
have some godliness in you from which emanate all the 
powers of the earthly rulers. Your intellect must, therefore, 
be very pure and, therefore, the receptacle of all true 
knowledge.’ The Sultan said that he believed Chaitanya 
Deva to be no other than God personified. Thus declaring 
his opinion about the Lord, the Sultan closed the conference 
and entered his harem.”’ 

In Chaitanya Charitamrta we find a certain Kazi 
addressing Chaitanya as his god.’ 
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* See Chaitanya Charilāmrta, Adikhagda, pp. . 49-50. 
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The Mahomedans, who were at first great iconoclasts, 
thus gradually succumbed to the religious influences of 
the Hindus. Not only many of them became staunch 
Vaisnavas, but many began to worship the goddess Kali, 
Sitala Devi, Saraswati, Siva, etc. 

Samser Gāzi, the hero of Samser Gāzir Gin, is said 
to have once had a dream wherein he found the goddess 
Kali, worshipped in the family of the Tipperah Raj, 
appearing before him and saying, ‘‘ Listen to me, oh 
Gazi, see I have come to grant you a boom. You will 
win your battles easily if you would only worship me by 
sacrificing a human being at my altar.''' The Goddess is 
said to have appeared to him again and in a dream pressed 
the same proposal when the Gāzi said hesitatingly, ‘‘ You 
are the goddess of the Hindus ; I being a Mahomedan, 
how can I worship you.” The goddess, however, persuaded 
him in the end to worship her through the intermediary 
of a Brahmin and as a result of this he won his battles. 

The following few lines will throw a flood of light 
on the friendly feeling that existed between the two 
communities : 
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“Tn a work called ‘Imam Yātrār Puñthi ` we find that 
the Mahomedan author has a hymn addressed to Saraswati, 
the goddess of Learning. In ' Yamini Vahal’ of Karimulla, 
a Mahomedan is found to pray before the god Siva. 
Aptabuddin, the poet of ‘Jamil Dilārām, sent his hero 
to the nether world “to seek a boon from the Saptarsis or 
the seven sages of the Hindus.” In the * Bhelua Sundari’ 
of Hamidulla, the Brahmins consulted the Koran to find 
out an auspicious day. 

The poet Karamali, the celebrated writer of the 
‘Padas,’ dedicated to Radha and Krsna many of his 
poems. 

A class of Mahomedans earned, and are still earning, 
their livelihood by singing the praises of the Hindu 
Goddess Laksmī. 
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There are numerous instances in. our old Bengali 
literature of a cordial and friendly relationship subsisting 
between the Hindus and the Mahomedans in the remote 
past and the examples I have introduced in this chapter 
will, I trust, prove this.’ 


For detailed illustrations see ''The Nobility of Bengal in Old Bengali 
Literature '' published in the Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. XXII 
(Calcutta University), by the author of the present work. 





CHAPTER X 
ARCHITECTURE 


The architectural specialities of old Bengal, though 
not many, deserve special notice, inasmuch as they show ` 
the extent to which they are indebted to the architecture 
of other parts of India and also the extent to which they are 
indigenous. The people of Bengal developed a peculiar 
style which contributed much to the general improvement 
of the art. The Islamic conquest gave an impetus to the 
architectural development of the whole country, and Bengal, 
like all other parts of India, felt the impulse in no small 


“degree. ‘‘ Indo-Saracenic” was the name applied to this 


style of architecture by Mr. Fergusson, who made the 
following observation :— 

** Tt is easy to understand, on the other hand, why, 
in Bengal, the trabeate style never was in vogue. The 
country is practically without stone, or any suitable material 
for forming either pillars or beams. Having nothing but 
brick, it was almost of necessity that they employed arches 
everywhere and in everything that had any pretensions to 
permanency. The Bengal style being, however, the only one 
wholly of brick in India proper has a local individuality 
of its own, which is curious and interesting, though from 


the nature of material, deficient in many of the higher 
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qualities of art which characterise the buildings constructed 
with larger and better materials. Besides elaborating a 
pointed-arched brick style of their own, the Bengalis 


introduced a new form of roof, which has had a most 


important influence on both the Mahomedan and Hindu 
14 
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styles in more modern times. As already mentioned in 
describing the Chhatri at Alwar, the Bengalis, taking 
advantage of the elasticity of the bamboo universally employ 
in their dwellings a curvilinear form of roof, which has 
become so familiar to their eyes, that they consider it 
beautiful. It is so in fact when bamboo and thatch are 
the materials employed, but when translated into stone 
or brick architecture, its taste is more questionable......... 
Be this as it may, certain it is, at all events, that after 
being elaborated into a feature of permanent architecture 
in Bengal, this curvilinear form found its way in the 17th 
century to Delhi and in the 18th to Lahore, and all the 
intermediate buildings from, say, A.D. 1650, betray its 
presence to a greater or less extent.'' ! 

The old Bengali literature is full of description of 
these architectural peculiarities which are noticed in the 
following pages. Inspite of poetic exaggerations, excellent 
descriptions are to be found in it, giving, in detail, the 


mode of construction of temples, towns, houses, etc., each 


of which is dealt with separately. 
Temple. 
The building of temples once attained a high degree 


Of perfection as is evidenced from a Dasyu-made temple 


at Bankura. The following description occurs in the 
Chandikàvya by Dwija Kamalalochana about the construc- 


tion of a temple.* 


1 See History of Indian and Eastern Architecture by Fergusson. 
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‘The architect-god Viswakarma with his colleagues 
and assistants applied himself to the task of building the 
temple of the goddess Ambika. The temple was built with 
stones of various colours. Such was the enthusiasm dis- 
played by the architects on the occasion that not a moment 
was lost and work continued throughout the whole night 
with the help of lamps made of precious gems. Big blocks 
of stones were broken into smaller pieces for the pavement 
of the temple-yard. Between the pieces of stones, valuable 
gems of variegated colours were inlaid and the effect of 
the workmanship thus produced was simply wonderful. The 
colours that were chosen on the occasion were blue, black, 
white, red and yellow (golden). The spire was fitted with 
a golden vase and a black pinnace which fluttered in the 
sky. The walls were built with sundry materials and 
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contained glasses mounted with precious jewels. The 
magnificent gateways to the temple were four in number, 
consisting of golden doors. Gold coins were stuck into 
them to enhance their brilliance. The floor inside the 
temple was decorated with stones of different colours. 
Here an altar was made for the image, in front of which 
another circular altar was constructed, set with coins. ‘To 
the west of the temple a hundred stone-houses were built, 
furnished with all the requisites of worship. To the east 
of the temple, houses for keeping the sacrificial fire ablaze 
were constructed with precious stones. The architect- 
god Višwakarmā then gave his attention to the build 
ing of an amusement-hall in the south using his measuring- 
tape all the while. This magnificent hall was made of 
stone with excellent sitting accommodation. ‘To the south- 
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east was built a house for the musicians. Its height was - 
great (lit. one yo jana). Other quarters were then construc- ` 
ted by Viswakarmā for the acccmmodation of guests. 
To the northern side of the temple, artistic cooking-sheds 
were constructed at a considerable expense. These houses 
contained crystal pillars and doors. The whole edifice was 
surrounded with high walls measuring a hundred cubits 
in length with stone-gates on four sides. A very big 
tank was excavated by ViSwakarma inside the temple. Its 
ghāts were all made of stones. Its water was as clear and 
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transparent as crystal with clustering lotuses floating on 
the surface visited by the bees in quest of honey. ‘The 
banks were all covered with trees and flower-gardens scat- 
tering fragrance in all directions.” * 

A second account of temple-building is given below from 
Kavikankan Mukundarim’s Chandikavya, pp. 32-33." 
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** First a measurement was taken by Viéwakarma with 
a piece of thread. Then the plinth was made with a 
kind of blue stone. Hanuman brought an entire hill, 
carrying it on his head, for the construction of the temple 
of Chandi. In the course of a single night the temple was 
constructed by Visáwakarmà. The spire was decorated with 
diamonds, emeralds and sapphires. Looking glasses were 
fitted on the sides of the spire. A white chowrte and 
triple flags also decorated it. Arrays of corals and pearls 
shed such a brilliant lustre in the temple that it seemed 
that the darkness of the new-moon night had been replaced 
by the grandeur of the full moon. Pictures of various 
description were made to adorn the temple of the goddess 
Chandi. The image of the goddess was made of gold 
and two golden jugs were placed on either side. The 
image of the god Siva seated on his favourite bull, the god 
Kartikeya mounted on his peacock, and the god Ganes 
on his mouse were all made of gold. Hanuman dug 7 
tanks by simply scratching the earth. Their banks re- 
sembled small hillocks, so much earth was taken out to 
make the tanks deep. ‘The ghāts and paths were all con- 
structed with stones of various colours. The water of 
the river Bhogavati (which flows in the nether world) 
oozed up to fill the tanks. Fruit and flower gardens 
were finally laid out on the sides of the tanks.” 
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Yet another description of a temple by the celebrated 
poet Bharatchandra may not be quite out of place here." 

¿“phe architect-god Viswakarma made the temple 
of Annapurna with precious stones. The altar raised on 
this occasion was also made of gems. ^ Vis$wakarmà him- 
self was struck with the beauty of the temple. He raised 
walls round the temple and inside it excavated a tank 
with ghats, adorned with diamonds. The four sides of 
the tank were decorated with emeralds and sapphires. 
The Pātāl-Gaūgā or the Bhogavatī (which flows in the 
Hades) oozed up into the tank, such was its depth. The 
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water was very cool, odorous, deep and pure. Crystal 
swans were made for the tank. Their beaks and red feet 
were made with corals. Lotuses of various kinds were 
artistically made with various precious stones and the bees 
on them were also made with azure-coloured gems. Birds 
and aquatic animals of multifarious types were also formed 
of the same kinds of precious materials.’ 

The following account of temple-building 1s to be found 
in the Dharmamaügal Poems of Sitaram Das." 
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“The temple of Kamakhya Devi was situated to the 
south-west of the city of Kamrup. ‘The area of the temple 
extended over one ‘yojana’ (twelve miles). There the 
conch-shells sounded even without being blown. There 
were the flags attached to the staffs to adorn the temple. 
The temple itself was five thousand cubits in height and 
the flags one thousand cubits. There were forty-eight 
gates and eighty-eight stations for the sentries. The 
northern side of the temple was occupied by the Yogis and 
the north-eastern by the Daàkinis, engaged in performing 
mystic rites. The hero Kalu surveyed everything in con- 
nection with the temple. ' 

In spite of poetic exaggerations apparent in these 
descriptions, it cannot be denied that there are some grains 
of truth in them. Elaborate description of stones being 
used as materials leads us to suppose that though brick was 
the usual material, stone was not quite unknown. Although 
---Fergussūu is—loath to give the Bengalis the credit of 

possessing any knowledge of stone-buildings, he has been 

constrained to admit that they knew the use of a kind of 
black marble which, according to him, ‘seems to be an 
= indurated potstone of very fine grain, and which takes a 
beautiful polish. Many fragments of Hindu art in this 
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material are found among the ruins, and if carefully 
examined, might enable us to restore the style.” * } 
One of the peculiar features in connection with the e 
building of temples was the use of glass.” These were fitted 
—to the walls and even to the spires, probably to enhance 
the lustre when the sun's rays were reflected upon them. 
The whole temple thus looked dazzling and inspired awe — - 
and reverence in the minds of the pious pilgrims. | 
It appears that the materials ordinarily used for the 
construction of spires were of different colours—blue, black, 


1 Gee among others Sünya Purāņu (Dharmasthán:) by Rāmāi Pandit (10th-1lith ' 

century). 
See History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, by Fergusson, Vol. I, p. 253. 

2 See History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, by Fergusson, Vol I, pp. 
922-325 :— 

'* There is one other peculiarity common to both Hindu and Jaina architecture 
in the north of India that requires notice, before proceeding to describe particular 
examples. It isthe form of the towers or spires called Sikharas ' Vimanas ' which 
invariably surmount the cell in which the images of the Tirthañkaras are invariably 
placed in oblong or square cella and those of Hindu deities in square—generztt;-  — 
cubical cells of no great dimension, and that these cella receive their light from the 
doorway only. It scems also an invariable rule that the presence and position of 
the cell should be indicated externally by a tower and spire, and that these towers 
though square or nearly so in plan should have a curvilinear outline in elevation .. ..... 


Take for instance the celebrated Black Pagoda at Kanarak in Orissa. The upper 


ec part of the tower, to some extent, overhangs its base. 

= It bends inward towarda the summit, and is surmounted by what is called 
an 'Amlaka '—a massive circular coping stone, which supports s vase called 

- 


*amritakalass” or ‘ Amrita karaka,' i.e., ‘dew vessel.’ Whatever its origin thia 
' amlaka "is generally surmounted by a flat dome of reverse curvature, in the 
centre of which stands the ' Kalasa,' * Karaka,’ or pinnacle, in the form of a vase, 
generally of very beautiful and graceful design...The one hypothesis that occurs to 
me as sufficient to account for this peculiarity is to assume that it wea a constructive 

necessity. If we take for instance an assumed section of the diagram (Woodcut No. 

184 p. 324), it will be seen how easily a very tall pointed horizontal arch, like that 
of 





[ the Treasury at Mycanae referred to above, p. 312, would fit its extern l form. 
— Jn that case we might assume that the tower at Bodh-Gaya took a straight-lined 
— form like the doorway at Missolonghi and the gate of Lions at Mycanne, while 
| A the Hindus took the more graceful curvilinear shape, which certainly was tnore 
$i common in remote classical antiquity, and as is found in Persia may bāve reached 


2 fs India ata remote period.” 
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white, red and yellow. The spire contained a vase 
(usually golden) which was characteristic of a temple.’ 

The pillars? seem to be an essential element in the 
construction of temples. The description of crystal pillars 
by poets, as mentioned before, might not be all a myth. 

We hear of these crystal pillars even in our nursery 
stories. The use of crystal which is found not only in 
eonnection with the pillars but also in general construction- 
works, as will be shown later on, proves the existence of 
glass trade in Bengal. This fact is also substantiated by the 
Manasāmangal poems (as of Bansidas) wherein we find 
mention of glass as an important item of export. The 
° Periplus of the Erythrean Sea’ fully substantiates this 
fact. Mention of crystal is also found in the Mahābhārata, 
Sabha Parva, wherein we learn that Duryyodhana mistook 
a piece of crystal to be water and thereby got discomfited. 
Pillars, whether made of crystal or some other materials, 
are in themselves sufficiently interesting and as such deserve 
special notice.” 

The following parts of a temple are worthy of special 
mention :— 


- 


G) catei amd Sd Prk de 
(ü) Cel ... Wall. 
(iit) FAA . 9 Wessel. 


1 See among others Sinya Purina (Dbarmasthin) by Rāmāi Pandit (10th-11th 
century). 

2 See among others Rāmāi Pandit's Šūnya Pur&na (Dharmastbšn). 

3 “The pillars (r.e., Stambhas or Lāts) are common to all the styles of Indian 
architecture. With the “Buddhists they were employed to benr inscriptions on 
their shafts, with «mblems or animals on their capitals. With the Jains they were 
generally Dipdüns or lamp-bearing pillars, but sometimes supporting quadruple 
figures of a Jina; with the Vaispavas they generally bore statues of Garuda or 


Havumān ; with the Saivas they bore the trišūla symbol or were Dīpdāns and ` 


flagstaffs ; but, wbatever their destination, they were always among the most original 
and frequently the most elegant, production of Indian art. vs 


1 
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(iv) 
(p) 
(vi) 
(wit) 
(bili) 
(1r) 
(z) 


(a1) 
(rit) 
(riit) 
(xiv) 
(xv) 
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Spire. 

Altar. s 

Place for sacrificial fire. 

Amusement-Hall (Theatre). 

Music-Hall. 

(Gruest-house. 

A shed for the cooking of offerings 
to the deity. (Kitchen) 

Pillar. 

Path. 

Tank. 

Garden. 

Outer wall. 

Gate and door. 


In Bharatchandra’s Annadāmaūgal the description of 
artificial birds and lotuses, etc., made for decorative pur- 


poses attracts our admiration. 


The location of the different 


compartments of a temple has been clearly indicated bx 
Dvija Kamalalochan.' 


Forts and Fortified{Cities. 


The Dharmamangal poems supply us with information 
regarding the knowledge of the Bengali people about the 


pillars are very common, 
apparently intended to carry 


" In the south of India among the Jains, as mentioned in a later chapter, such 
usually standing singly in front of the temples, and were 
quadruple fizures of Tirthapkaras known as Chaumukhs. 


One class of the stambhas in Hindu temples was intended to carry lamps at festivals 


of which woodeut No. 203 (Kailas temple, Elura) represents a specimen, 
class the Dhwaja- 


but another 


stambhas like the above at Elura, are frequently in pairs and bear 
the symbol of the sect—Triáüla or Garuda,”—Fergusson, pp. 54 and 317. 


The 


mention ol pillars is found in early Bengali works.—Sce Sünya Purāņ, Dbarmasthān, 


20-21. 


1 Curiously enough the recently discovered ruined temple of Oniab in Egypt 
bears similarity with the Bengali temples. 
See Egypt and Israel by Petrie, pp. 192-105. 
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construction of forts and citadels. These poems, though 
full of exaggeration and poetic fancies, contain an element 
of truth inthem. ‘The following description of the citadel 
of Mayanagad from the Dharmamangal poems by Govinda- 
ram Banerjee may be cited by way of illustration :— 

“The eastern gate was the principal one and made 


of stone. It was so high that the birds could not cross . 


it. The stone gates had no openings even for an ant to 
pass, which excited the admiration of Laksmi who 
worshipped them with offerings of flower and water and 
went to the northern gate. It was made of steel and 
fitted in a steel wall in such a way that when closed 
even the wind had no access to it. After worsbip- 
ping this gate too, Laksmi walked on to the western gate. 
This side of the fort was made of copper and so a copper- 


gate stood there. It was built in such a way that it hardly 
had any opening even for a thread to pass. After duly 


~~ finishing his worship here, Laksmi visited the southern 
gate which was made of wood. The buildings on this 
side were all made of wood. The southern gate was also 
duly worshipped. It was constructed in such a way that 
there was no room even for the dust to enter.'' ! 

. Sitaram Dis, another author of Dharmamangal poems, 
gives us some sidelight of the fortified cities of the olden 
| days in his description of the defence of the city of 


 Kāmrūp. 
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‘The hero (Kalu) passed through the outermost gate 
which was one yojana in height, resembling a mountain. 
The defensive barrier which Kalu met was a trench or 
moat eighty-one cubits in width. Then he met a bush of 
canes, interspersed with ‘keā’ shrubs, extending over a 
space of sixty cubits. Around this was another trench, 
the very sight of which frightened away the enemy. Its 
depth was seven cubits and breadth fifty cubits, thus 
resembling a river of ordinary dimensions. In it there 
were crocodiles and ‘ Makaras’ (fabulous dolphins) in large 
numbers. Kalu passed the seven defensive siructures and 
finally reached the city.” ' 
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Another description of the fortified city of Burdwan as 
given by Bhüratchandra in his Annadāmangal may be of 
interest in this connection.’ 

‘There were seven fortifications surrounding the city 
of Burdwan. In the outermost compound resided the 
* Kolāposhas,' e. g., the English, the Dutch, the French, 
the Danes and other foreigners (all famous artillerymen) 
who came there for trade from distant countries. Within 
the next defensive walls there were the Mahomedans 
of all denominations, e. g., the Saiyads, the Malliks, the 
Sheikhs, the Moghuls and the Pāthāns. Some of them 
were reading Turkish and Arabic with an admixture 
of Persian while others counted beads connected with the 
name of Suleman. Around the third fortification were 
the brave and warlike Ksatriyas, expert in the use of 
arms. Within the fourth enclosure lived the brave Rajput 
warriors who acted as guards of the king’s palanquin, 
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together with the Bhat’ Brahmans who were employed as 
ambassadors and envoys to foreign courts. Inside the 

sixth resided the Bundelās (Rajputs from Bundelkhand) ` 
who acted as keepers of the royal treasury which required 

the observance of strict vigilance. The millionaire 

merchants fixed that place as their abode. Thus visiting 

the six defences the prince of Kāūchi entered the seventh 

or the innermost defence-walls.'' 

The peculiar notion of the Bengali poets that a fortified 
city should have seven defensive enclosures might be based 
on facts. About the number of defensive fortifications they 
curiously enough stuck to the mystic number of seven. 
The idea that a defensive battlement should be surrounded 
by bushes and prickly shrubs remind us of the similar 
contrivances adopted by the Africans for defensive fencing- 
works in which these bushes are still employed and are 
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1 About the institution of Bháta seo Indo-Aryans, Vol. II, p. 293. 
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known as the 'Zariba.'' In the late Madhist War in 
Africa this kind of fencing was much resorted to by the 
Egyptian army for protection against the Madhist 
incursions. We are not quite aware of any particular 
ease of a fortified city in Bengal exactly as described by 
the poets, but the extensive ruins of Rampal (in East 
Bengal—the last capital of the Senas), Gaud, Dhekur 
and Maynagad suggest the existence of such things. 

The custom of worshipping the gates of a fort bears 
strange similarity with the worshipping of the ships on 
the eve of a sea-voyage. The extraordinary height and 
thickness of the walls of a fortified city," though now may 
seem to be a myth, might not be quite so, as the instances 


1 About a Zariba at Bir Gowi in Darfur, Slatin Pasha described as follows :— 


The station at Bir Gowi “was surrounded by a square Zariba, each side of 
which measured about one hundred and eighty paces, and consisted of a thorn 
barricade about twelve feet thick and six feet high ; on the inside the ground 

—"as raised to enable the men to fire over it from a platform, and the whole was 


Ste iy 


 surro by a ditch nine feet wide, and about nine feet deep.’"—Fire and Sword 

. án the TES by Slatin Pasha, p. 67. " 
E: x | *' "Traces of a very thick and massive wall have been recently discovered in recent 
te: "KC xcivations at Tell-el-Yehudiyeh about twenty miles north of Cairo, which bears 


mn king similarity with the description of our poets and show that bigness was 
perhaps the fashion in the ancient world (cf. the great wall of China). That 

` walls of stupendous nature might be built with brick ia really wonderful. Bengal 
was, perhaps not bebindhand in this respect from Assyria and Egypt. The 

^an 4 ng lines are quoted about the fortification of Tell-el-Yehudiyeh (surrounding 

| the the old Oniah temple) from Petrie : 

iust g“ Working over from the eastern side of the hill first blocks of brickwork were 
| . met witb, sunk in the ground, which had formed the foundation of a massive forti- 

| fication wall along the edge of the platform. Next a few bricks and scraps of wall 

and further on stood the base of the opposite wall of a court. Then at the north 
— end was a thick foundation, part of the outer wall and across the court was 
_ another narrow foundation dividing it in two, forming an outer and inner court, 
— At the south end of this was a very massive pile of brick foundation, 55 feet long 
m. and 17 feet wide, all of solid brickwork, excepting a narrow groove of the Axis... 
y "The large square building thus marked out, over 70 feet by 50 feet, is on the 
highest part of the mound and completely dominated the temple courts; ‘the west. 
face of the great mound, the northern tower, and both of the approaches. Tt muse 
have been the castle or citadel. Of the great stairway from tbe. plain. tē 7 
e ties 
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of the forts at Bharatpur (C. I.) and Gwalior may be cited - 


in this connection. The ruins of the Mahomedan forts 


at Dacca and Egārasindur show the stupendous structure ` 


of Indian forts. The moats of the mediaeval fortresses of 
Europe with the draw-bridge and portcullis bear some 
resemblance to the defensive structures of ancient India and 


so of ancient Bengal 
The principle of town-planning followed the timet 
honoured customs and the Sastras, modified according to the 


taste of the Mahomedans in later days when the latter 3g 


were the rulers of the country. Each guild generally 
occupied one part of a town. Moreover, a capital city 
possessed concentric circles of defences and walls as the 
deserted places at Delhi, Agra and other places would 
signify. Bernier described in clear terms the arrangement 
of defences of a Moghul city which was sometimes nothing 
but a moving camp. Bengal being an important part of 
the Moghul Empire surely adopted the practice. The 
description of Burdwan by Bhāratchandra in the celebrated 
Annadamangal and the concentric walls and residences 
| was perhaps an exact representation of a Mahomedan city 
P wherein people lived near or apart according to their 
connection with the existing government. Similar was the 
condition of Pekin city under the Emperors. In this 
a city around the Imperial quarters lived the Mandarins or 
bs _ government officials and the Manchus (people of the same 
| nationality as the Emperors). The Chinese lived some- 
what apart—outside the walls. The foreigners including 
ue the foreign legations lived at the outermost part of the city. 
ne Such a system is still partly in vogue in China. 


- Y remain two thick walla of brick, still eleven feet high, although the upper part 
all the stairs have been destroyed. The walls were nearly four feet thick 
id between them the space is filled with over six feet of gravel and sand, to form 
S shew for steps,'' Mir ete. Egypt and Israel, by Petrie, pp. 102-104. 
y on 2 ju eat < SAM. 
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The following description of a town by Dwija Abhirām 
will give an idea of a Hindu town.’ 

“The Pandavas saw with wondering eyes the beauty 
of the city of Manipur, where all were followers of 
Sri Krsna. The houses were built on all sides of the 
town. They were tinged with the paint of ‘Hitgul’ and 
"Haritàl.' The roofs were decorated with flowers. There 

Aegi exquisite cane-works on the roofs adorned with 
ik fathers. The spires were made of gold and 
jewellery and contained white flags. There were temples 
attached to every house and ' Maths’ everywhere... ... The 

1 In the Sanskrit work Artbašāstra by Kautilya, description of houses and town" 
building is to be found. The Jātaka stories (1st 227 and 346, 4th 378, 5th 
and 6th 577) add much to our knowledge of house-building in ancient India 


including Bengal. See also an article ' Arthašāstrē Samājchitra * by N. Banerjee 
in the Sahitya Parigat Patrikā. 
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people were all devout worshippers of Sri Krsna. Every 
house possessed a hall set apart for the discussions of the 


Sistras. 


ing description 


These were very artistically made. The follow- 


though containing exaggerations might 


bear some truth showing the idea entertained by Bengali 
poets about ancient cities. 

*¿rphe houses were built of glass or crystal with the 
‘ Jhara,’ or vases, bedecked with pearls, with golden flags — 


fluttering above. 


The roofs too were made of crystal. 


There were tall trees of various species in the city with 


stone-pavements round their base. 


At every door of the 


houses there were betel-nut and cocoa-nut trees (auspicious 
The houses at Mathura (capital of Kamsa) were 
of various colours resembling, as it were, the paradise of 


signs) 


Indra. 


* 


**] 
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The city of Burdwan' as described by Bhāratchandra 
furnishes us with an accurate picture of a Hindu city, 
modelled after the Islamic style. 


“ The prince of Kanchi left the Police station and 
inspected the various quarters of the city. He saw the 
workshops of the thirty-six sub-castes of the Hindus. The 
royal residence stood at the centre of the city, all other 


— houses clustering around it. There were sixteen lanes and 


thirty-six bazars. A large number of elephants were tied 
down to pillars in batches, and were emitting ichor and 
moving the trunks to and fro. The horses imported from 
various countries such as Iraq, Turkey, Arabia and 
countries overseas were all tied to the pillars, in their 
thousands. Who can count the number of camels, asses 
and the mules? Such was also the case with birds. 
Domestic animals and birds of all descriptions were kept 


c 
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in this city. Temples were to be seen in every house’ and 
the sound of conch-shells and bells heard, and the worship aa 
of the God Siva, recitations of the descriptions about the 
exploits of the goddess Chandi, sacrifices, and Mahotsavas - 
(the Vaisnava religious feasts) were performed. The ` 
prince now saw a fine tank before him, the four ghāts ofi 
which were constructed with lime-stone. By the side ` 
of each of these ghāts was to be seen a temple (dedicated ` 
to Siva) crowded by a great number of Saiva ascetics, 
conspicuous for their matted locks, and bodies covered 
with ashes. There were flower-gardens all around the 
tank. The fragrance of flowers was carried in all directions 
by the southern wind (lit. the wind coming from the 
Malayas). The water of the tank looked transparently 
clear with a large number of aquatic birds floating on the 
surface. The lotuses of all colours, such as white, red, 


blue and yellow, adorned the tank.’ The grandeur of the - 


city struck the prince.'" 


“tical ata otfa std feratem otfa | 
sags otera) alfa atfa n 
R pifa "tcs azote "ta Sega | 
sp Ca XT ACS MT "Ta d 
Dep bep Sta Se MA | 
ra ata sepa Atc fea casta n 
ay CIS TS la "eje wFš5% | 
CB ty PAT enda CIFRAT lU 
—SlASota A "pre (7j: 292-398) | 


1 Mach care was taken for the excavation of tanks in old days. The following 
description of tanks by Hiuen Tsang left by him on his visit to the great University 
of Nālāndā may not be out of place here. 

‘All aroun? pools of translucent water shone with the open petals of the 
blue lotus-flowers; then and there the lovely kanaka-trees hung down their deep 
red blossoms and woods of dark mango-trees spread their shade between them." 
še. —Indian Sculpture and Painting, by E. B. Havell, p. 106. 
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The following were the divisions of a city in ancient 











days (specially a capital city) which deserve special 
notice :—- 
(ü) att Workshops (owned by various 
castes). 
(ui) BF The chowk-bazar or the central 
bs Market-place. 
(iii) c@TeqleT bgetal The police station. 
(iv) *calqa Tanks. 
(o) fates Temples (dedicated to god Siva). 
(vi) wis Prison-house. 
(vii) Royal palace. 
(viu) = werte Treasury or Strong-room. 
(ix) Fortified barracks for the Rajput 
body-guard of the king. 
(x) Legations. 
e (z) Separate residential houses for the 


various castes and professions. 


These exist even to this day in many of the towns of 


India. 


Dwija Abhirim, Mukundarām 


and particularly 


Bhüratchandra described at length the main divisions of a 
city very much on the same lines. 


The 


royal 


palace! contained nine gates, 


the court- 


apartments for guards and treasury and inner apartments. 


From the eleventh century downwards we get almost the 
same picture of a Hindu court except in so far as it was 
modified after the Mahomedan style in the later days. 
The court-house was perhaps situated inside the palace 
and possessed nine gates, the city itself having seven 
defensive walls and gates as we see in Bhüratchandra's 
Annadimangal. “The royal palace was probably a small 


.. 1 See Bharat Chandra" Annadāmaūgal, Mayanümati Songs, d dapi sss s 
Harililë and Krttivās's Autobiographical Accounts. I 
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town in itself inside the bigger area of the city, like the 
Kremlin of Moscow. ‘The court-room was a big hall with 
rows of pillars supporting the roof. The ‘ Árajbegi,' an 
officer in charge of petitions (addressed by people to the 
king) usually took his stand by the side of a pillar. In 
Bhüratchandra's Annadimangal we find that horses and 
elephants were tied to the pillars. From what remote 
period of time such a custom had been prevailing in this 
country is not known, but it may be said, that it was 
considered as enhancing the grandeur of royalty in the 
days of Islamic rule. Of what type these pillars were we 
do not know, but they might resemble those favoured by 
the Jainas for serving the purpose of lamp-stands. 

Adjacent to the royal palace was located the royal 
treasury. It was perhaps very strongly built as the 
description of Bhāratchandra shows. . 

The Chowk-bazar or the chāndni-chowk (the market- 
place of the city) was usually located close to the royal 
palace and built in accordance with the Islamic practice. 

The * Balakhana’ or a two-storied house formed a part 
of the royal residence and was perhaps used by the inmates 
of the royal house to watch the people on special occasions. 

The * Nahabat' or a small room for the musicians was” 
always an important adjunct to the royal palace in the 
days of the Islamic rule. ‘The rich also possessed it as they 
do now. 

The Kotowāli or the office of the prefect of police with 
the jail attached to it deserves mention. The jail was 
known as the ‘ Kutghar’ or ‘ Bandi-ghar ' and was generally 
an underground cell, similar to what is known to have been 
existing in Europe in the 18th century and so vividly 
described in the celebrated work, ‘The Count of Monte 
Cristo.’ The Dharma songs, the Chaņdī-Kāvyas and the 
Mymensingh ballads (recently brought to light by Dr. Sen 

17 
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Of the Calcutta University) give elaborate description of the 
prison-houses of old. 


The prison-house has been thus described by N arasirhha 
Vasu in bis Dharma songs, in connection with the 
| imprisonment of Làausen.' ''Lausen was arrested and 
p taken to the prison by order of the minister. Shackles. 
were put on his hands and chains round his neck and a 
z heavy. stone was placed on his breast. His feet were also 
bound in a chain known as the Dārukā and the rim of a 
2H 1 peni pot was made to hang round his neck. His matted 
= bair was again tied by a rope by means of which he was  — 
p suspended from the roof of the cell. 'lhe smoke issuing 
"E from the burning husk below nearly suffocated the prince 
Lausen. Besides two sets of sharp razors were arranged 
A on the two sides of the prisoner so as to cut his person at 
oa the slightest movement.'” 


"m. 
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This system of punishment bears strange resemblance to 
that obtaining in Europe, especially in England, during the 
reign of Stephen. The use of a pot round the neck of a 
criminal, as described above, reminds one of the system of 
pillory as existed in: Europe and the use of a heavy stone 
was perhaps peculiar to this country. 

Every Hindu capital contained an execution-ground 
or ° Mashün' as it was called, a type of which existed in 
Cooch Behar till the other day. A temple of Kali always 
formed a part of the execution place. A metal-pointed 
bamboo-pole known as the ‘Sil,’ was kept there for 
impalement. In Bhāratchandra's Vidyāsundar and in 
Dharma-songs are to be found descriptions of an execution- 
ground. 

Ordinary houses may be divided into two classes, 
namely, those belonging to the rich and those belonging 
to the poor. The description of a rich man's house 
given by Mālādhar Vasu, as mentioned previously, helps 
us to form an idea of the same. 

The following parts of a residential house attract our 
notice :— 

G)- BT. ... m0 AGO. 
(ii) «eux (atai) ... A golden vase set at the 


top of a house. 


(iii) atel ... .. Flagstaff. 
Gv) Cl ... .. Walls. 
(0) A 1... ... Poles or posts. 


The following were the parts of a curvilineal roof made 
of bamboos, reeds and other materials :— 


(i) XAF... ... MBamboo-poles placed 
horizontally over the 
frame-work.' 


` See Chaņdīkāvya by Kamala Lochan. 
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(5) Wal... .. Split bamboo placed in 


close array across the 
* Baraks ' of a roof. 


(iii) pal. ... ... The top of a curvilineal 
roof. 
(iv) a ... .« The bamboo pieces join- 


ing the frame-work of 
posts supporting the 
roof. 

(o). *Hf% ... ... Bamboo pieces or metal- 
lic sheets to protect the 
angles of the four 
walls.’ 

Houses whether belonging to the rich or to the poor, 
were generally made of thatch and bamboo. The quality 
of a house used to be judged by the workmanship displayed 
and not by the materials used. The use of canes for 

"— building purposes was remarkable. In many cases canes 
were coloured and artistically formed into pictorial re- 
presentations. These are to be seen even to this day in 
East Bengal where mud-walls are scarcely to be found. 
In the Chandikavya by Kavikankan we find the roof of 
the vessel of merchant Srimanta, Dhanapati's son, built 
artistically with canes. In the Mymensingh ballads we 
find animated descriptions of houses exhibiting all the 
workmanship and peculiarities of house-building (not 
excepting the cane-work). The use of peacock feathers for 
adorning a house as described in the Dwija Abhirām's 
Mahabharat and in the Mymensingh Ballads? seems novel. 


Y See Manasámabgal by Vijay Gupta. The terms are still in use in East 
Bengal, specially in the District of Mymensingh. 

2 See the story of Maluā and other stories of the Mymensingh Ballads (Bengali 
Version, PP. 7, 8, 15, 18, 19, 27, 62, 114 and 221, ed. by D. C. Sen) for au 
elaborate description of Bengali houses of old. 
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The doorways! (Bāra-Duāri, lit. containing twelve doors) 
as mentioned in these ballads is indeed peculiar. A room 
possessing no less than twelve doors is not to be found now- 
a-days. The roofs of a big house were composed, as they 
are composed now, of four or eight frames. The houses 
were divided into a number of apartments. The house 
of a rich man would usually consist of five apartments. 

It is not true, as stated before, that the Bengalis did 
not use stone as building material.* Stone pillars have 
recently been unearthed from various places of Bengal, 
shewing admirable architectural workmanship. But stone 
was used as building-material only by the rich, the Rājās 
and Rāj-chakravartis of old. Ordinarily the people of 
Bengal, specially of Eastern Bengal where the rivers 
are so treacherous, used to construct straw-built houses and 
the whole art of the Bengali architects was employed in 
beautifying the roofs and walls with workmanship of high 
aesthetic order, using fine canes, wrought into designs of 
a great variety. 

If it is true that other parts of the world imitated the 
style of curvilinear roofing from Bengal," as stated by 
Fergusson, then surely this Bengali style has been adopted 
by the Dravidian people in Southern India as we find in 
the stone-built *Raths.' Thus writes Fergusson :— 

1 cf. The Bàra-Duari (a pucca building with twelve doors) of Niamutullah of 
Gaud. See the following lines in Gauder Itihās by K. Chakravarti, Vol. II, p. 16: 

"figresata atagatal sged wies | 02 Pater atatt masi Bice | 

` Sai Aros fyc ss FG eps | AT AEE 223 WO ad] 5lfaqta crews 
SCH CIS "bs SSF TE |” 


? That the Bengalis did actually possess such buildings bas been admitted by 
Fergusson in a passing way in bis work, Ancient and Eastern Architecture, as 
referred to previously. 


3 A brick-built house with curvilinear roofing still exists st Madhupur in the 
District of Mymensingh. 


E 


" 
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€... The oldest and most interesting group of these 
monuments are the so-called five ‘Raths’ or monolithic 
temples standing on the sea-shore to the south of the 
other rock excavations. One of these, having an apsidal 
termination, appear in the centre of the preceding woodcut 
(No. 185) and little detached from the rest. The other 
four standing in a line running from north-east to south- 
west looked as if they had been curved out of a single 
stone or rock, which originally, if that were so, must 
have been between 35 ft. and 40 ft. high at its southern 
end, sinking to half that height at its northern extremity 
and its width diminishing in like proportion. The first 
on the north is the Draupadī's Rath—a mere pancala or 
cell 11 ft. square externally, and with a curvilinear roof 
rising to about 18 ft. high (Woodcut No. 186).  Appa- 
rently it was once crowned by a finial of some sort, but 


its form cannot now be ascertained. This Rath is the 
. most completely finished of the five and is now unique 
of its kind but must have belonged to an extensive class 


of buildings when it was executed, and their form 
consequently becoming important in the history of the 
style. The cell inside measured 6 ft. 6 in. depth by 4 ft. 
6 in. across, on the back wall of which is a four-armed 
Sakti or female divinity, probably Laksmi, with some 
attendants: the Dwārapālas also are females, as are the 
figures on the north, east and south sides.'”' There are 
also other Raths such as those of Arjuna, Bhima and 
others.’ 


.^ Bee History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, by Fergusson, pp. 329-31. 
— 79 Bee also among other works Cave Temples of India (Fergusson and Burgess), 
p. 116, and Bengali Temples and their General Characteristics, J.A.B.B. 1900, p. 147. 
See also an article "Tu "wi*icz;a3 Stal” by Nanigopal Mazumdar, read in the eighth 
sitting of Baágiya-B&hitya-Sammilan at Burdwan, 1321 (B.S.). See also 
Rümà&yapa by Krttivāsa, Uttarakápja, p. 11 (Sáhilya Parigad edition). 
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A few words more from Fergusson may not be out or a 
place here. In course of his remarks on the Bengali 
architecture, he says :— 


` 


“ The city of Gaud was a famous capital of the Hindus ` 
long before it was taken possession of by the Mahomedans.  - 
The Sen and the Pala dynasties of Bengal seem to have 
resided here, and no doubt adorned it with temples and ` 
edifices worthy of their fame and wealth. These, however, 
were probably principally in brick, though adorned with 
pillars and details in what used to be called black marble 
but seems to be an indurated pot-stone of very fine grain, 
and which takes a beautiful polish. Many fragments of ` 
Hindu art in this material are found among the ruins ; 
and if carefully examined might enable us to restore the 
style. Its interest, however, principally lies in the influence 
it had on the Mahomedan style that succeeded it. It 
is neither like that of Delhi, nor Jaunpur, nor any other 
style, but one purely local, and not without considerable 
merit in itself ; its principal characteristic being heavy 
P e short pillars of stone supporting pointed arches and vaults 
in brick— whereas at Jaunpur, for instance, light pillars 
carried horizontal architraves and flat ceilings. The 
general character of the style will be seen in the example 
from a mosque, called Qadam-i-Rasul at the south-east 
gate of the fort at Gaud, and is by no means devoid of 
architectural spirit. Bada Sona Masjid, outside the fort 
to the north-east, is perhaps the finest memorial now left 
at Gaud. Built by Nasarat Shah in 1526, it is 168 feet 
in length by 76 feet outside, with walls 8 feet thick and 


š faced inside and out with hornblende. It has eleven 
47 arched entrances in front, each 5 feet 11 inches wide, 


and 14 feet high. These enter the front corridor, the 
HM arches of which support the eleven domes of the roof. 
_  .. Beyond this is the masjid proper, of which the roof has 
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all fallen ; it had three longitudinal aisles supported by 
twenty pillars ; and there were eleven mihrabs in the wall, 
At both sides of the doorways at the end of the corridor, 
and at the back corners were polygonal minarets of brown 
basalt, six in all, but their heads are now ruined. From 
its massive solidity and size this is an imposing building ; 
indeed this characteristic of the Gaud architecture forms 
a striking contrast to the lighter arcades of much of the 
Saracenic style....One of the most interesting of the an- 
tiquities of the place is a minar standing just outside the 
fort to the east. For two-thirds of the height it is a 
polygon of twelve sides ; above that circular till it attains 
the height of 84 ft. The door is at some distance 
from the ground, and altogether, it looks more like an 
Irish round-tower than any other example known, though 
it is most improbable that there should be any connection 
~ between the two forms...It is perhaps a pillar of victory 
D aair ` 
a jawy-stambha, such-as- the Kuvo-Minar at Delhi.” ! 
Several types of peculiar houses, mentioned in the old 


Bengali literature, are noticed below :— 
Garden-house. 


The prevailing custom of building a garden-house with 
separate areas reserved for fruit trees, flower-plants and 
medicinal herbs is found in the Manasamangal poems by 
Banéidas. From his description we find that the garden- 
house used to be constructed in the northern side of the 
area, allotted for the residential purposes. Tanks were 
dug and cocoanut trees were planted around it. Among 
other kinds of fencing, we find mention of the use of 


i See History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, by Fergusson, pp. 253-259. 
* See the Manasūmaūgal poems by Baññšñidšs, pp, 212-213. 


d 
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Mandar '—a kind of prickly plants. Growing of banana 
plants, as described in the poem, is a practice prevalent 
in the country-side down to the present times. i 
The description of a steel-house and an elaborate 
account of its construction as found in the Manasāmangal 
poems deserve some notice. it is described thus :— . 


** Ghand called in fourteen hundred workmen to his 
presence to build a steel-house. The architect who was 
chief of them— was Tārāpati. Lie was a man of versatile 
genius and possessed large hands and long rough hair. 
He had in his right hand a hammer and in his left hand 
a balance. His hair was yellow and his waist was bent. 
His nose, eyes and the whole face were black as soot. The 
house to be built was made of steel and should possess only 
one door...... Meditating the name of Viswakarma, the 
architects built at the outset a number of workshops. 


The ‘gabars’ and the ‘ paiks’ were engaged in thousands. 


to carry coal in sacks from the store-house to the work- 
shop. Pig-iron in large quantity, was collected in piles 
resembling so many hillocks. Then the iron was put 
into the fire. When it became red-hot by constantly 
blowing the forge, it was moulded as desired by means of 
repeated hammering from the sinewy hands. There was 
great din and bustle in the workshops. Some fashioned 
plinth, some iron posts, some doors and some bolts. "The 
expert architect, Tārāpati, managed his work very credi- 
tably and made the measurement of the steel-house which 
was nine yards in length and seven yards in breadth. 
Then he fixed the posts on earth and began the roof-work 
by standing on these posts. After finishing the structure 
of the roof he took in hand the ‘ruas’ which he fixed on 
it, and then completed the top of the roof which he built 
very strongly. Then Tārāpati descended from the roof and 
attached the four steel walls on the four sides of the house, 


18 
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The architect kept only one door at one side. It was made 
also so carefully that even there, there was scarcely any 
room left, when closed, for free ventilation.''' 

The construction of a steel-house as described here 
bears some resemblance to the corrugated iron sheds of 
to-day. It cannot be said with certainty if these stee - 
houses were really corrugated iron-houses. 


` ( btw opristosa ‘@al-atel farts ) 
citāta ataa ferite 
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The outlandish appearance of Tarapati together with ae 
the superiority of the workmanship claimed by the ` 
architect, leads me to suppose that he might have beén a 
stranger. The description of iron-melting and mouldering 
in workshops shows on what stupendous a scale these 
were carried on and how skilful the workmen were, unlike ` 
the blacksmiths of the present day. | 


- 
i 
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Tangi-ghar. 


The '* Tangi-gbar * or the tower-house was a very 
peculiar kind of house, built in a lake. A house akin 
to a ‘ Tangi-ghar * may yet be seen still existing in a lake 
at Chhindwara, a district-town in the Central Provinces. 
We learn from the Mahabharata that Duryodhana hid 


= himself im a lake which means perhaps that he took shelter: 


in such a house. In Goraksavijay is found mention of 


wrpatertfe fcis PG! Sta «ira | 
aifen atfea stata ata Sta are | 
fats afan afaa M! Ste | 

fabta casi seifa gfda othe šife n 
ACS AS sm ga ste FICĀ | 

aa faa wa «g sts SC II 

artes stfagl stata sca wai | 

{iba Seta bfoui va «cs Ata n 

pte tfe staisifs dirs cere FT | 
ofa tfa 7S mU yu 

ga feud statu ater wfs | 
stiati cesta casi fre stha few n 
"isticsthel cateteai aca fra ste | 
a faeta meta ate = Hatta be ou 
kA bma SICH Sas icas ATA enr BPS | 
| cates cates faertexi fre; coteta vifo n 
wa feta] Stal aca corer TB | 
asters ata gga atsita FD I 
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AFF aa cp ate fs Are I 
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a tower-house, which was the abode of Hara, the great 
god and Gauri, his divine consort.’ A kind of house 
quite different in construction but similar in name 1s still 
known as the Tong (tower-house). The Tong is still 
built by the Gāros and other aboriginal tribes in the jungly 
tracts and hills of Assam and Bengal at a considerable 
height. The house rests on the tops of stout wooden posts. 
A ladder is kept to facilitate ascent and descent. Similar 
houses were built in different parts of India by the villagers 
for protection against raids by the marauding hordes of 
the Mahrattis and Pindāris. * These were partly used 
as watch-towers. 

The dwellings of the poor were generally composed of 
thatched houses. The walls were either mattings or of 
mud. The mats were chiefly made of bamboo. The poor 
sometimes could not afford a better wood than that of the 
Castor-oil plant. The description of a poverty-stricken 
house is found in Kavikankan. Thus we find, 

** Fullarā sat by the side of the goddess Chandi (in 
incognito) and related her sorrows of poverty. The hut 
had the shed of palm-leaves and posts of Castor-oil plant 
which break down at each gust of wind in the first part 
of Summer (mid-April to mid-May).’’ * 

The house of the poor sometimes contained cavities 
on the 'Kutcha' floor which served the purpose of cups. 


* See Goraksavijey, Minchetan and Kavikankan Chandi. 
3 Of. Also similar houses in Hill Stations of A. B. Ry., E. B. Ry., and 
Govt. Forest offices in India. i 


8 «fmi pola eet See gA- | 
ii FUG wa sta AtSta SISA | 
catasta 45t Sta Uz Ay MTA | 
aay trite att AS Stor CS I 
—afaestsa PSTFTU | 
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Thus we find in Kavikankañ, the fowler-woman Fullara 
saying in distress :— 

** You will be sorry to hear of our sad plight. We 
take ‘Amani’ (a kind of acid soup) from these cavities 
on the floor, for want of cups.'' * 

The method of house-building has been very graphically 
described in the aphorisms of Khana. Thus we gather 
from them that a house should be built in such a way 
that there may be a tank on the east side, an orchard 
or garden on the north, bamboo-groves (essential for house- 
construction) on the west and an open space on the 
couth.* Such a fashion of house-building obviously grew 
out of sanitary considerations. 

This rule has always been observed from time immemorial 
by the rich and the poor alike. The climatic peculiarities 
of a tropical country like Bengal necessitate the admission 
of ample air and light in each room and accordingly 
separate houses were built around a courtyard. Usually 
there are more apartments than one in a residence. ‘The 
outer apartment of a man living in the country and possess- 
ing land invariably contains haystacks and cowsheds. 
The inner apartment always possesses a vegetable-yard 
and a place to husk paddy. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
RELIGION. 


I. Evidence of the Great Ethical Virtues in the 
Dharma Cult. 


A century or so before the advent of Islam in Bengal 
Buddhism had deteriorated into the Dharma cult, which 
as represented in the Sūnya Purāņ, shows some of the ` 
essential features of the Mahayana creed shrouded in 
popular superstitions. In fact, in all the vernacular poems 
and folk-tales composed before the Brahmanic revival, 
stress has beem laid on acts, and not on devotion, the 
characteristic of the latter-day Brahmanic School of faith, 
*As you sow, so you reap,’ with its corresponding em- 
-phasis upon action, was the doctrine that obtained among 
the Mahayana Buddhists of the day. This canon of work 
provides no place for the intervention of divine mercy, 
leaving as it does, every human being to work out his own 
salvation. The early Bengali poems, prior to Brahmanic 
revival, record glorious examples of moral power, of absti- 
nence and other sterner virtues of the soul, as opposed to 
the emotional felicities, extolled in the latter-day vernacular 
work. 

In the folk-lore of Bengal, we eome across numerous 
incidents, which serve to glorify human power. Let us, 
for instance, take the story of Malanchamala. Malañcha- 
mālā uncomplainingly suffers all sorts of miseries sustained 
by her faith in the efficacy of her own actions.’ 


btc See D. R. Mazumdár's * Thākur-mār Jhuli.' 
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Loyalty, hospitality, respect for pledges, truthfulness, 
abstinence and charity were the virtues which, in those 
days, carried favour with the people of Bengal, and 
devotional fervour—the characteristic of the Renaissance 
period—is scarcely noticeable in our earlier literature in 
an explicit form. Lau Sen, Kalu Dom, Ranjaivatti, 
Laksmi, Harihar Bāity and others are described in the 
Dharmamaügal poems to have performed heroic deeds, 
actuated by the spirit of renunciation and inspired by great 
ethical virtues. Here again, stress has been laid upon 
action, as opposed to devotion. Underlying the mytho- 
logical fable of Lau Sen’s making the sun rise in the 
West, there is fundamental doctrine of the Buddhist 
religion, viz., that nothing is impossible for a resolute will 
to achieve. The following example from Manik Gangulī's 
Dharmamangal poems lends support to this belief.’ 

“€ We read in the Puranas about the great old sages 
Valmiki, Vrgu, Vyasa, Parāšara, Pulastya and others 
passing through great austerities. The sages could not 
make the sun rise in the West,—a miracle, performed by 
Lau Sen.'' 

It was believed that all the powers (including that of 
working miracles), attributed to the gods and Brahmans by 
the later Brahmanic school, could be achieved by any and 
every individual, to whatever caste he might belong, if 
only he passed through certain religious austerities the 
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‘Tapasya’ and this was the belief that found expression in 
this legend of the sun rising in the West. 

Harihar Baity, a poor man, as we read in the Dharma- 
mañgal poems, sacrificed his life for speaking the truth. 
When he gave evidence, before the emperor, about ““ the 
sun-rise in the West,’’ of which, he said, he was an eye- 
witness, he knew it perfectly well that he was thereby 
incurring the displeasure of the minister, who would not 
believe in the truth of his assertion and might inflict on 
him any punishment that would please his capricious 
nature. 

But Harihar would never deviate from a path 
believed by him to be the right one. He frankly 
admitted before the king of Gauda that Lau Sen had 
sacrificed his life to make the sun rise in the West, by 
virtue of a boon granted to him by the god Dharma after 
the former had gone through a severe course of austerities 
for three days, and the sun was actually made to rise in 
the West, though only for twelve ‘dandas’ (nearly five 
hours). And the price he had to pay for his love of truth 
and supreme fearlessness of consequences was indeed a dear 
one; it cost him his life. The villainous minister had 
him arrested soon after, on a false charge of theft and the 
fatuous king was made to pass on him the sentence of death 
by impalement.’ 

Illustrations of such moral heroism can be cited in 
profusion from the literature of this period ; but they are 
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U 

hardly to be found in the literature of the Renaissance: 
The account of Lau Sen's great abstinence and sexual 
purity gives us a glimpse into the spirit of this age. 

When Nayānī, wife of Siva Bārui, approached Lau 
Sen with her overtures of love, he proved too strong for 
her tempting solicitations. He said, “ What shall I do 
with betels, cool sandal-paste and other articles of luxury 
that you are offering me? I am an ascetic and hence I do 
mot wish to enter the home of a worldly man for shelter. 
I have been practising austerities, from my boyhood in 
the name of the god ‘Dharma.’ On this Friday, I fast 
in his name. I shall break the fast on Saturday and then 
take my spare meal. A devotee of the god ‘Dharma,’ 
that I am, I do not care for worldly pleasures. Among 
us, the Vaisyas, it is not the custom to take meat or fish. 
I have never used oil to anoint my body. At night, we 
4 two brothers, do not rest our heads beneath the roofs of 
any house ; we sleep under the Kadamba-tree.'' 
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Though the worship of Dharma, no “aqupi: implies P 
spirit of devotion, it is not purely spiritual in the sense in - +a 
which the Renaissance has taken it. The devotion of the e | 
followers of the Dharma-cult consists in self-sacrifice ce, — E 


b. w 


abstinence and other virtues, and not in the mere recitation 
of the names of the Deity, which has been urged, inculoated ` 
and emphasised by the Brahmanic Revivalists, as possessing - 







E 





wonderful efficacy in hastening the spiritual ndvaricoméni =e 


of the people. 


4 


Loyalty, especially that of a soldier, to the cause that z 


he fights for, was considered to be one of the most 
important virtues,—characteristic of this period. ' 

In the Dharma-mañgal poems we find a fairly accurate 
picture of an ideal Hindu soldier. He is ever ready to 
z sacrifice his life in the service of the king. Although he is 
not a moral propagandist still he will seldom speak an 


untruth or deviate from the path of virtue, for he believes, ` 


^ | with all the intensity of a true believer, that if he fails in 

















When Kalu was on the point of sacrificing his life, only 
to keep the word he had pledged to his brother Kamba, 
$ he said,’ “ You wicked man, you have put on the mask 
= of a saint very successfully. You are a contemptible 
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his duty, bis failings would affect the king adversely. | 
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creature and I hate you with all my heart. My first 
impulse was to kill you on the spot, but I refrain from 
doing so, as I am resolved to keep my promise. If I prove 
false I shall not be the only sufferer for it in the world 
to come, but my master Lau Sen, too, will, to a certain 
extent, incur the demerit of my transgression. ‘This, 
indeed, is a matter of far greater concern to me. If I fail in 
my duty, the austerities of Lau Sen will be of no avail, and 
the sun will never rise in the west." ! 

The following has been taken from the account of 
Kālu's death, given in Ghanarim’s poems. 

** Kalu tied his wife Lakha tightly (so that she might 
not obstruct him in his self-destruction). He then turned 
to the east and made a promise to his brother Kamba 
that he would accede to his wishes. It was done very 
šolemnly in the name of Dharma, by touching the holy 
water of the Ganges and Tulasi leaf.''? True to his 
promise, be then offered himself to be beheaded by his 
brother, inspite of his wife's intercession ; and the relent- 
less brother did not recoil from his projected fratricidal 
task. 


t Kamba, the wicked brother, has extorted a promise from Kalu, in a moment 
when the latter was affectionately disposed towards him, to this effect that he would 
give Kāmbā whatever he might seek from him. Kamba, who was all the while 
intriguing with the minister of Gaud to devise ways and means for killing Kalu, 
demanded the latter's bend in fulfilment of his promise. Kalu, now fully convinced 
of his brother's wicked machinations, offered his head in fulfilment of the pledge 
he had once given, though in an unguarded moment. | 
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“ Lakhā, when she saw her husband killed,.in. her 
presence, instantly took her seat on an elephant amd 
attacked her husband’s assailant with great fury. She 
hurled a battleaxe against Kamba, which killed the villain 
at once, and recovered the dead body of her husband with 
the severed head.’* * 
This act of the widowed wife of Kalu testifies to the 
spirit of the age. | | 
Hospitality was considered to be one of the highest of 
human virtues. The duties of a host were held to be 
sacred and any violation of them was thought to be 
sacrilegious. | 
The host would do anything to propitiate his guest. 
Even the sacrifice of his life was not too dear a price to 
purchase the satisfaction of his guest. In fact, the spirit 
of the dictum cmfcwaxcuiefefd: was overestimated in this 
period of our history. The story of Karna’s killing his 
own son, Brsaketu, to win the satisfaction of his 
Brahman-guest may have originated in the very age which 
was characterised by a distinct and dominant spirit of 
renunciation and self-sacrifice. In this fable, the idea 
of charity and other hospitable virtues has been strained 
too far. The thrilling story of the execution of Prince 


Tuuichandra of the Buddhistic age bears a striking similarity 


to this legend. Here is an extract from the account of 
Luichandra's death :— 
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i <“ *T do not require any other meat,'' said the Sannyāsī, 
* save that of a human being. He also said, “ You 
will be very sorry to hear that I want to eat the flesh 
of your son Luichandra. O Madanā, see that you do not 
weep when you dress and cook the meat of your own elder 
son. I will eat the curry, thus prepared, with great 
relish.” This hideous request shocked the parents of 
the prince ; it stunned them for a^ moment. The King, 
however, did not shrink back. In a moment he mace 
up his mind and took a sharp-edged sword in his hand 
and killed his beloved lad before the image of the god 
Dharma.''? 

Then, again, stories are not wanting in our old litera- 
ture, in which God Himself is described as coming down to 
the earth in the guise of a human being to test the spirit. of 
hospitality among men. The excesses in which the 
imagination of the people delighted to revel, in connection 
with the above virtue, were responsible for the invention of 
these stories, intended evidently to celebrate the triumph of 
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the virtue of hospitality. People were so greatly fascinated 
by exaggerated pictures of this virtue that they failed to 
condemn such a conception as monstrous and inhuman. 
Hence it is, that the story of Dātā-Karņa, narrated in 
various forms, is to be found in abundance in the pages of 
old Bengali manuscripts that have been handed down to us. ` 

It will now be evident that virtuous deeds were given a 
higher place than abstract faith. The distribution of rice’ 
to the poor and the excavation of tanks for public use are 
highly praised in the Daker Vachan, but very rarely in these 
aphorisms there is a line calling upon the house-holder to 
recite the name of God,—a point seldom forgotten in the 
literature of the Renaissance. 


HI. Theories of Creation. 


The cosmogonical doctrines of the Dharma cult may be 
traced to a very ancient age—the period of the Vedas. The 
speculation about the origin of the Universe is based ona 
text of the Rgveda running thus :— 

* Nor aught, nor naught existed then, not the aerial 
space nor heaven's bright roof. Above what covered all ? 
Where rested all ? Was it water, the profound abyss ? 

“Death was not then, nor immortality. There was no 
difference of day and night. That one breathed breathless 
of life (i.e., existed but without exerting or manifesting 
itself) and there was nothing other than it. 

“In the beginning there was darkness in darkness 
unfolded. All was undistinguishable water. That one that 
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lay in the empty space wrapped in ‘nothingness was deve- 
£ loped by the powers of heat (or penance). x 
^  .** Desire first arose in it. That was primaeval germ in 
mind, which poets reaching with their intellect discovered 
in their hearts to be the bond between Being and not-Being. 

“A ray of light which stretched across these did it 
come from below or from above?  'lhen seeds were sown 
and mighty forces arose and nature beneath and power and 
forces above. 

* Who indeed knows ? Who proclaimed it here ? 
Whence was the creation produced? The Gods were later 
than its production. Who knows whence it sprang? | 

* He from whom this creation sprang whether he made 

"it or not; the all-seer in the highest heaven, he knows it 
or does not.'' '—Muir. | 

The Sünya Puran evidently follows the same theory. 


** There was no line, no form, no colour and no sign. 
The sun and the moon were not, nor day, nor 
night. l 
The earth was not, nor water, nor sky. 
The mounts Meru, Mandara and Kailāsa were not. 
The creation was not, nor were there gods, nor 
men. 3 
Brahma was not, nor was Visnu, nor the ethereal 
regions. 
Heaven and earth were not ; all was emptiness. 
The presiding gods of the ten directions were not. - 
Nor were there the clouds, nor stars. z 
Life was not, nor death, nor pangs of deaths. 
The Lord moved in the void, supporting Himself 
on the void.'' etc.” 
` See Rgveda, 10, 129. 


3 Dr. Sen's History of Bengali Language and Literature, pp. 32-33, and the 
Sūnya Purāņ by Ràmáài Pandit. - 
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III. Common Features in Buddhist and Hindu Tāntriktsm 
and in the Dharma Cult. 


Dr. Kern thus refers to the Tantrik element in Bud- 
dhism : ' 

c The doctrines of Buddhism in India from the eighth 
century downwards nearly coincides with the growing 
influence of Tantrikism and sorcery which stand to each 
other in the relation of theory to practice. The develop- 
ment of Tāntrikism is a feature that Buddhism and 
Hinduism in their later stages have in common. Examples 
of austerities and mortification of the flesh which the 
Tantriks had adopted are found in the literature of the 
Dharma Cult. 'The following passage, for example, may 
be quoted from Ghanaram : 

*Oh Lord, do please grant me the boon ofa son or, 
else I shall give up my life at the stake,’ said queen 
Raūjāvatī. She then offered Arghya to the God Dharma 
before proceeding to carry out her dreadful resolve. And 
when meditating upor the great God she suddenly dropped 
down on the floor, sustaining injuries all over her person 
and began to bleed. It was now believed that she was 
dead. Those who witnessed the scene were deeply moved 
and even the God in heaven could not remain unaffected 
by this tragic occurrence.’ ° 


| Bee Kern's Manual, p. 133. 
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Again the story of Prince Lausen’s austerities may be 


cited as another example. Says Harihar Bāity,' ** My duty- 


is to announce the sun-rise by a beat of drums in the 
southern gate on the bank of the Hükanda. I saw the 
sun rising in the west. The miracle performed by prince 
Lāusen cost him his life, as he cut off his head with his 
own hands and placed it on a triangular framework of wood. 
Twelve other devotees and the same number of Aminis 
(priestesses) also sacrificed their lives to please the god 
Dharma.”’ 

The feats of miracle exihibited by the Tāntriks were 
quite a peculiar feature, in this age (from the 8th to 12th 
century). In ‘ Manikchandra Rājār Gan’ we find Mayna- 


‘mati’? described as remaining in fire for seven days and 
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nights and yet coming out unscathed in the end. Even 
her garments were not burnt. Krttivāsa and Kāšidās, | 
in their earlier recensions of the epics, introduced these 
elements as they were prevalent in an earlier age and could 
` not possibly exclude them from their version, though they 
were themselves poets of the Renaissance period. In the 
Bengali Mahabharat we find Sudhanwa described to have 
remained in burning oil for days and nights without being 
burnt. In the Bengali Ramayana, again, we find Ravana 
cutting off, one after another, his ten heads to propitiate 
the goddess Durga. 

The sorceries, played by Mahīrāvan are well-known. 
Hanuman becomes a fly and whispers his message to the 
goddess. ‘These do not certainly form a part of the original 
epic of Valmiki. These Tantrik elements are t 
guishing features of the pre-Renaissance literatm 

When Tàntrikism took a deep root in the country it 
was believed that man was superior to gods. However, 
quite a contrary belief was current in the Pauranik 
period. The idea of salvation through individual efforts 
was so much emphasised in Tantrikism that a man’s power 
was considered almost unlimited, provided he could pass 
through austerities, prescribed in the different Tantras. 
In Nathism, which borrowed largely from the Mahayana 
Buddhists, we find gods trembling before men and has- 
tening to execute their commands. Even a woman like 
Maynàmati compelled the gods to obey her. “ Maynamati 
filliped her fingers (producing a sound tudu, tudu) and 
all the ascetics appeared before her. Goraksanath who 
could take any shape he desired, came along in a chariot, 
known as the Puspa-Rath. The sage Narada came riding 
his celebrated '*Dheünki" (wooden rice-husker) followed by 
the god Siva, who came on his favourite bull. The 
brothers Ram and Laksman reached there with their 
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bows and arrows and the five Pandavas followed them. 
Many other sages also came down to the spot.’”? 

Even death, the dread of all living beings, is said to 
have been conquered by the Tāntriks ; thus we find 
Maynamati defying death on the strength of her mystic 
knowledge, the * Maha-jiana.’ 

Yama, the god of death, fled from his own court at the 
mere sight of queen Maynā. The disgrace, which the 
Godā-Yama, a messenger of the king of death, is described 
to have been subjected to by Maynāmatī, is a wild feat of 
imagination showing that according to the Dharma cult, 
one could make one's personality dreaded even by the most 
dreaded of gods. In the course of her pursuit of Goda- 
Yama, the transfiguration (which both of them underwent) 
was the result of acquisition of that power which is ascribed 
to Tāntrikism. In the European Folk-literature, too, we 
meet with similar stories.” 

‘‘Godā-Yama became bewildered at this, and changed 
himself into a carp. The queen transformed herself into 
a water-fowl and began to beat the carp with her wings. 
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Godā-Yama, thereupon, changed himself into a shrimp, 
and the queen became a gander and searched out the 
shrimp from under the water. Godā-Yama next 
flew up in the air in the shape of a dove, but the queen 
changed herself into a hawk and pursued the dove.''' 

“The pursuit is continued for a long time till Goda- 
Yama metamorphosed himself into a Vaisnava saint and 
sat, in an assembly of holy mendicants of that order. 
The queen changing herself into a fly, took her seat on 
the head of the saint. Here Goda-Yama is caught by 
Maynāmatī and becomes her captive." 

The Sadhu Goraksanath, conquered death and could 
make the impossible happen at his will. When 
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Maynamati being forced to ascend her husband's funeral 
pyre, prayed to Goraksanāth for her rescue the latter 
at once appeared before her and blessed her in the 
following terms, ''Go home, Mayna. You will not be 
burnt by fire—you will rather feel as cold as in the depth 
of winter, when you sit on the burning pyre.’’ * 

When Raji Govinda Chandra objected to taking a 
sweeper for his guru, his mother Maynamati reproached 
him thus,* “The Hadi (Hadi Siddha) does not belong to 
this country, he comes from East Bengal. He has made 
the sun and the moon his ‘Kundalas’ or ear-rings. 
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Indra, the King of gods, waves the ‘Chamar’ at his bidding. 
The Hadi cooks his meal in the disc of the moon and 
serves it on the back of the tortoise which supports the 
earth (the second incarnation of the god Vigņu). 
Laksmi herself cooks food for him. The five nymphs of 
Indra’s heaven play at chess with him and the serpent- 
girl of the nether regions is ready with chilams of tobacco 
when he desires a smoke. The goddess Subhachani prepares 
betels for him and Meghna Kumar, the son of Yama, fans 
him. He crosses big rivers with sandals on, and if he ever 
meets the lord of death, he keeps beating him for hours 
together when he, the terror of the world, learns how to 


cry helplessly like a child.” 


The most degenerated forms óf Tāntrikism once held 
the society in its grip as wil! be evident from the 
description of Raja Govindachandra's boiling his own 
mother in an oil-vat to test her supernatural powers. 
Raja Govindachandra had a very big fire-place constructed 
and a monstrous vat weighing sixty maunds was ce” ed 
on it by Khetu. The vat contained oil weighing eighty 
maunds. Sal wood was used as fuel and the froths that 


bubbled up on the surface of the oil were repeatedly 


removed. Thus for seven days and nights the oil was 
kept constantly boiling. On the seventh day no more 
froths could be seen.' 


' cote ace STAN GY Ass ata dā | 
statz erretze cori ave ga wicatferat i 
fea atfacecea wa cSfeai fafsat i 

gtēs aq wuts fare creta boten | 

ath a4 con fre SOSA BOTS | 
stariti mes firey meer tg 








= you do so, she will destroy my Kailāsa. 
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Into this vat the queen was thrown by the order of her 
son. ‘These miracles and sorceries form the very backbone 
of popular Tāntrikism which is characterised by extra- 
vagant fancy and not less by the most monstrous 
atrocities. 

The Paurāņik god Siva held a unique position in 
Tantrikism. He was revered by the Tantrik Buddhists 
and the Hindus alike and figures in the latter-day 
Buddhism of Bengal as a deity next only to Buddha in 
importance. But the Nātha-cult which assimilated some 
of the essentials of Buddhism, gives a very high place to 
Siva. In Goraksa-vijaya examples are not rare to prove 
this. Still, however, the great god trembles in fear at 
the mention of Maynāmatī on account of the * Mahā-jiāna*” 
‘acquired by her by means of tantrik practices. He 
is described as having said to the subjects of King Manik- 
chandra, *' Do not divulge my name to Maynāmatī, for if 
> | 

Tt seems that Tāntrikism was so much prevalent in 
society that however much abstruse the cult may have now 
become it was more or less understood even by the illiterate 
country-folk in the 9th and 10th centuries. All the works, 
dealing with that epoch, are full of references to this cult. 
The conversation of Siddha Goraksanāth with his Guru 
Mīnanāth, as found in Goraksa-vijaya, illustrates this 


Srtcaa Strat faa Sera | 
xtefwa pm Ste cra fra faa a 
oe fra 2 fra rig fra za | 
ATS fra «as Staal Steer n 
—aliteo aterta stia | 
i cata Fel FA sf onera wataq 
Cv" GA cata CHCA "0696 I 
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point. The language of the passage is simple but the 
mystic import that it bears is a perfect puzzle to lay men 
unacquainted with the rudiments of the Yoga practices. 
I give below (in the foot-note) an extract.’ 

The powers acquired by Tantrik practices are thus 
classified by Hemchandra who lived in the 11th-12th 
century (according to the Višwakosa) and compiled a Jaina 
version of the Ramayana. Ravana is said to have acquired 
miraculous powers by Tantrik tapasya. 


IV. The Growth of the Bhakti Element. 


The gradual decadence of Buddhism and the consequent 
revival of Hinduism brought about a marked change in the 
life of our society. Gradually the devotional element began 
to predominate over the ‘Karmavada’ or the principle of 


' sec wfs er Fia "farsu | 
ata cetdi tars tai states Sra i 
fas]. afar waw 4 SF tA | 
wen Fiata Gfa ATi cata 5 I 
LĒTAS estat Ate gātatāt | 
«fex Ms ata F atrīt U 
pc āļattša «fei FAA | 
ofa ATT Se ATA XEDS u 
tHcy Sisal Fel ga ta tz! 
«fe me 98 wq GT csr afa 
ace fani one etga fata | 
cana afaca «tom fF m ters l 
seo fs] gadi ATAA sta | 
ay ofa cata sa fru ze eta Zarif | 
—cttaprasd, *j: sba- vac | 
21 
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action. Devotion or ‘ Bhakti’ which is the essential 
characteristic of the Renaissance period had gradually began f 
to find favour with the Mahayana school’ during the 
declining days of Buddhism. 

Examples of devotional element in the Paurāņik Re- 
naissance period are not rare. Thus in the  Vaisnava 
literature we find a canon to the effect that a man can 
hardly commit sins, however great, during his whole life 
which cannot be éxpiated by reciting the name of God 
only once. The mere recitation of the name of God was 
considered equivalent to any sort of ‘Yoga’ or 'tapasya' 
in this Kali-yuga. Even in the earliest days of the Saiva- 
cult, the element of devotion was a recognised feature. 

There are lines in the Sunya Purāņ by Rāmāi Pandit 
in which the God Siva is advised by the devotee to take 
recourse to agriculture to earn his livelihood. In these 
lines the devotee appears to be so much influenced by an 
exuberance of devotion that he forgets his own self and 
feels a compassionate pain for the sad plight of his Lord 
in which he imagines him to be. 

In this devotional age men believed too much in the 
efficacy of prayer. The position of the Brahmans was, 
however, an exception to this. The Brāhmans claimed 
equality with the gods, nay, sometimes a superior status. 
He was called '' Bhudeb’’ or the god on earth for the 
extraordinary powers he possessed. We read the following 
in Kāšidās bearing upon the subject : —** It is the Brahman 
whose anger destroyed the clan of the Yadus—it is he 
whose anger effaced the progeny of King Sagara, it is he 
whose anger stigmatised the God Moon, it is he whose ire 
made the sea-water saline, it is he whose wrath made the 


1 As for instance the Dohās of Kānhapāda. Bee Sāstrī's '"Bauddba-gàün o Dohā, 
PP. 123-192, See also its Introduction, especially pp. 6-8, 
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fire omnivorous, it is he whose anger made the body of 
God Indra spotted.'” All other castes trembled before the 
gods and the Brahmans. In one or two instances, such ` 
as the cases of Durbāsā and Bhrgu, the Brahmans 
even dared to declare themselves superior to the gods. 
Durbāsā cursed Indra for which he lost his sovereignty 
over heaven for some time and the sage Bhrgu is said to 
have kicked the God Visnu on the breast. But these 
instances are rare. In the Paurāņik period people did not ` 
learn to rely on their own strength but to depend, for 
everything, on the grace of gods and Brahmans. This 
spirit of absolutely slavish dependence naturally weakened 
the Bengali character. But, as has already been noticed, 
the mentality of the people belonging to the earlier period, 
when stress was laid on self-culture and development of 
ethical virtues, was quite different. ‘The conception of 
such characters as the merchant Chand, Lausen, and 
others in the earlier period bears testimony to the stamina 
of the Bengali character. The bold female characters of 
the pre-Renaissance age cannot but evoke our admiration. 
Lakha had to be tied down by her husband Kālu lest she 
should prevent him from carrying out his resolve of self- 
destruction. But in the later age these characters, as 
recast by the Brahmans in conformity with the pervading 
spirit of the Renaissance, suffered the loss of their moral 
grandeur to a great extent. A heroic character, such as 
Sita, whom Valmiki invests with queen-like grandeur sinks 
to the level of a common woman at the hands of Krttivas 
and the poets of his school. When Rama unjustly suspects 
her, she cries like a helpless weakling and scarcely shows 
that majestic unconcern which we find in Valmiki’s 
original. 

The male characters underwent even a greater trans- 


formation. In the place of Hadi Siddha or ( roraksanāth 
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whose powers were even felt by the gods, we see Ram- 
chandra himself, an incarnation of Visnu, praying to the 
goddess Durgā like a helpless child in his contests with 
Ravana. Toa devotee divine help was never refused in 
times of need. 


Thus we find in the Chandikavya :— 

** Chandi descended from her place in heaven into the 
prison of Kalketu. When the goddess saw the hero in 
chains, she became quite ashamed of herself. When 
Kālketu saw the goddess before him, he made a reverential 
bow with tearful eyes. Then Chandi removed the heavy 
stone from the hero’s breast and also broke the shackles 
which bound him." ' | 

In the cases of other gods and goddesses we find similar 
instances of kindly intervention in favour of devoted 
votaries. | 

As the ideas of the Pauranik age took root in the minds 
of the people, they became quite helpless in every matter 
and looked to supernatural agency for relief on every 
occasion. 

Signs, symbols and sorceries held their sway upon 
popular mind, and self-dependence and manly energy 
became wellnigh extinct. 

But in the Renaissance period, men became accustomed 
to resignation which is certainly a great spiritual virtue, 
and the evils of Tantrikism gradually passed away. The 
lives of people became more and more regulated by rules 
of abstinence and other passive virtues. The flowering 
point of the Renaissance culture was reached in the extra- 
ordinary development of Bhakti amongst the Vaisnavas. 
The age preceding the Br&hinanic revival had no place 
for the culture of faith, but the influence of Islam was 


l See Kavikankaņ's Chaņģīkāvys, C.U. Edition, p. 329. 
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clearly perceptible in the Renaissance cults in the form 
of a belief in a personal and anthropomorphic God. In the 
place of an impersonal nature of worship leading men to 
identify themselves with God ( cñtesw=), the Renaissance 
cults distinctly laid a stress on faith in personal gods. In 
however crude a form this faith was recognised, the 
followers of Sakti cult believed their deities to watch and 
guard their devotees, driving their enemies away and 
protecting them from all dangers with almost the same 
ardour with which the followers of Islam believed in the 


intervention of God in their struggles and conflicts with 
the Kafers. 





CHAPTER XII. 
EDUCATION. 


A 


During the latter period of the Hindu and the earlier 
part of Moslem rule the general system of education in 
Bengal was one which was greatly suitable to the existing 
conditions of society. Although education had received a 
great impetus at the hands of the State in the days of 
Buddhism, as a consequence of which monasteries had 
become great receptacles of learning, it deteriorated to 
some extent with the decay of Buddhism and the advent of 
Pauranik Hinduism. However, the Hindu Rajas who 
undertook to revive the old Vedic rites, became great 
patrons of Sanskrit learning—henceforth almost exclusively 
monopolised by the Brahmans. With the advent of the 
Moslems, the  Buddhistic Universities with their huge 
libraries became extinct owing to the destructive spirit of 
the followers of Islam in dealing with all institutions of 
the Kafers. The State support being withdrawn, education 
now depended mainly upon the village communities, rich. 
people and learned men who kept the torch of culture 
burning as best as they could by their own efforts. The 
following pages will show the condition of education not 
only of the Mahomedan period but also of the age prior 
to it. A considerable period is covered by the subject, 
though we fail to assign a definite chronological datum 
in all cases, for the obvious reason of lack of historical 
materials. 
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There were, as usual, everywhere, two courses of 
studies—one Primary and the other Higher. Education 
supplementing the primary, was somewhat different in 
its type from that of the present-day system. This kind. 
of education owas almost invariably technical and 
yocational suiting the tastes and capabilities of people 
of different castes. 


The course for elementary education consisted of easy 
primers. ‘The period of study was perhaps not fixed for 
this course but together with the secondary or advanced 
course it would extend normally up to seven years. The 
elementary course probably covered not more than three 
years as is the practice now-a-days. ‘The ceremony of Hate- 
Khadi ( 2tesafe ) formed an important and interesting 
part when a boy first entered his student-life. 


The following were the writing materials :— 


(1) goi—A small piece of straw or reed. 

(2) "fo—Chalk. 

(3) īl—Dust or sand. 

(4) @1#—Thin twig of bamboo. 

(6) wat+ta—Inkpot. 

(6) @atets|—Banana-leaf. 

(7) Slarttei—Palmyra-leaf. 

(8) e574 —The bark of Bhūrjja tree. 

(9) sat *ists—Stained paper dressed with sulphate 
Of arsenic. 


The slate, pencil, as well as the black-board were 
unknown in the primary schools of old Bengal before the 
advent of the English. In place of a black-board, a 
student had to write on the floor (of the class-room) strewn 
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over with sand. The first stage of writing would be com- 
pleted in this way : a piece of straw would be used as the 
pen. In Dayüram's “Saárada-Mañgal ° we learn the story 
of a prince who was once put to such a great stress that 
he had to perform the servile function of supplying sand 
and straw to students in a school-room. From the nature 
of his work, fellow-students nick-named* him * Dhūlā- 
Kutyā” ( 4-751 ), i.e., ‘supplier of sand and straw.’ ' 
Ordinarily, amongst various punishments inflicted 
for inattention, the above, shewing the great humiliation 
to which a prince was subjected, will illustrate one of the 
reformatory systems then in vogue. 


Having finished writing with a straw or reed on sand 
or dust, a student would attempt writing with chalk (tf). 
With this also one had to write on the floor. In the 
beginning letters oí bigger size would be attempted until 
the hand would be set in a way fit to write smaller letters. 


At this stage banana and palmyra leaves as also 
* Bhürjja-Patra' (gra) would serve the purpose of paper. 
On them the pieces of reeds? or bamboo-twigs or quills 


! (i) Cf. the condition of a poor student in America at the present day. He 
will do the work of a common servant in his college and thereby meet tbe expenses 
of his studies. President Garfield of America was once one of such studenta. 

(ii) The following shows the spirit of just indignation with which a student 
looked upon the notorious rod of the pedagogue from which not even a a pri nce 
was exempted : 


ifa afe afe s fai, ottforb. cacsa afe, tēta crete acataca | 
F —watatcra starta | 
(Fain would I throw into water of the tank, the accursed books, the pens and 


the teacher's rod.) —(Saéradimafgal by Dayáràm). 


2 0f. The pen made of the stem of papyrus plant in ancient Egypt. See 
Breasted'a Egypt. 
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of birds like those of peacocks and geese as are seen even 
now, would be used as pens to write with. The ink used 
on the occasion would be made locally with ‘ Haritaki ' 
(the yellow myrobalan), Baheda (the belaric myrobalan) 
and the soot of country-made lamp. This ink would last 
an incredibly long period—even a few centuries.' 

On further progress regular paper would be used for 
writing purposes. This paper would be made locally of 
cotton by a class of men generallycknown as the * Kāgajī 
(paper-maker). A folio of this paper made at Bikrampur 
in the district of Dacca, would be half a cubit in breadth 
and a cubit and a half in length. The colour was light 
yellow and the paper would be called ''TPülat' paper (lit. 
paper made of cotton). Though China is credited with 
the invention of paper very early, still the claim of 
Bengal lies in the use of paper, perhaps of her own inven- 
tion, and unquestionably of her own manufacture. Bengal 
used from very early days either the paper of her own 
make or contented herself with the use of leaves which were 
both durable and suitable for the purpose. 

The old 'Puüthis' or manuscripts would consist of 
either the Palmyra-leaves" or *"Tülat' paper and would be 
preserved in cases known as the 'Khuügis (af), which 
were considered indispensable when the puūthis were to 
be carried from place to place. 

"About the course of primary studies it may be said 
that it consisted generally of a knowledge of the alphabet, 


. 1 See History of Bikrampur ( fraca 2fSst1) written in Bengali by Jogendra- 
náth Gupta, pp. 330-333. 
2 See the above work. 
2 In the interior of Bengal banana-leaves and palmyra-leaves as well as * Tūlat" 
paper are still in use. 
. Qf. The practice in Orissa where palmyra-leaves have been fuvoured in place of 
paper from time immemorial, 


22 
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rudimentary knowledge in spelling, reading and rather 
a working knowledge of practical Arithmetic. The latter 
consisted of the tables known as ‘Kadakiya’ (a table of 
cowry-reckoning), 'Gandakiya' (the table of gandas ; a 
method of counting by gaņdās or fours), Kathakah,’ 
Bighākāli,* etc. With the advent of the Mahomedans in 
this country, Persian also formed an important part of 
the curriculum. The institutions for studying Persian 
were called the Maktabs. The Persian teacher or the 
Munshi would take up his class in the morning and evening 
and the Guru would take up his at noon.° $ 

A Pathéala would either have a separate building of its 
own or would sit in some spacious building attached to a 
rich man's house or even under a tree if accommodation 
of that sort would not be available in a village.* The 
indigenous schools provided no chairs, no benches, no 
stools and no black-boards. A student had to bring his 
own mat, an inkpot and a pen for his use, while the 


1 Kāthā—A measure of land, which is, in lineal measure, 4 cubits or 6 feet, but 
in square measure 320 sq. cubits or 720 sq. ft. Im surveying, ascertaining the area 
of a plot in kütbà is called Kāthākēli while the table of kāthās is called Kütbákiyà. 

2 Bigbáküli—In surveying, ascertaining the area of a plot of land in Bigh&s is 
called Bighākāli. A bighā is a lines] measure, 80 cubits long or about 40 yds.; 
also a square measure, 80 cubits square, i.e., about 1,600 square yds. or nearly 
one-third of an acre. 

. 3 See Jogendranāth Gupta's fazra*icaa Efszta, pp. 330-333. 

+ A pātbšālā would sometimes be built at some cost and made artistic in 
construction. See the Mahābhārata by Dvija Abbiršm, 'fafsz cele) "tartal" (The 
schoolroom was square in size and made very artistic in appearance). 

For simplicity of old schools cf. the age of the ‘Rgis," when a ' Büámüchürin ' 
was educated in the house of his preceptor. 

Though in tbe ordinary Pathšālās, the boys sat squatting on the floor, 
yet in higber schools attached to a rich man’s mansion, a sort of wooden gallery 
was raised for students. In the poem of Sakhisona by Fakirrim Kavibhūgaņ 
we find that the princess who sat on a higher place in the gallery dropped her 
pen below which was picked up by the son of the police prefect who sat on a 
lower bench of the gallery leading to a humorous conversation which tory Js led 
to courtship. 
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teacher would sit on a footstool, being surrounded by his 
pupils. The arrangement was suitable to a poor country 
like India from the economic point of view. Though 
primary education was not free as is now seen in many 
countries, still the cost was not at all burdensome. Fees 
were generally paid in kind. Occasional presentation 
of kitchen-vegetables to the Guru or helping him in his 
domestic work or payment in kind (or money) in the 
religious ceremonies of his house, were considered enough 
for a student. 

In one respect the Pathsalas of Bengal bore resemblance 
to those of the sister-institutions of Europe. It was with 
regard to punishments. The kindergarten system is 
quite a recent innovation. There was a time in every 
country, whether Occidental or Oriental, when the teacher 
would implicitly follow the maxim of ‘‘ spare the rod and 
spoil the child’’ with extreme harshness. Bengal was 
never an exception to this. Thus we learn the following 
in the Saradamangal of Dayaram :— 

“ When neither the pupil would learn nor the preceptor 
could make an impression by softer means, recourse was 
taken to a free use of the rod, and the Guru was seen 
waving his cane in the air. Sometimes he would bind 
a young lad, hand and foot, and at others he would throw 
his whole weight on the unfortunate victim, sitting down, 
for a time, on his tender breast. Such punishments were 
in everyday use, suiting the whims of the pedagogue.” ' 


' fafs ai ica Sq fiutērs ai ita | 
maa cacsa MEIA FTA I 
SS FS CAF atta FH AD aa | 


Sfes pa ife ca fra cu s ll 
—Fataitia iaa | 
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The following items of punishment were prominent 
in old days :— 

(1) Caning (for minor offences). 

(2) Binding hand and foot. 

(3) Binding, and putting the offending lad flat on the 
floor and then sitting on his breast. This was perhaps 
done after the well-known practice of putting a stone known 
as ‘Sima itda’ (lil. a stone heavy enough to crush the 
earth—here heavy) on the breast of a culprit in the prison- 
house of a king. 


Besides the above we learn of some further kinds of 
punishments which were current in the schools of Bengal 
even as late as the 19th century. These were, according 
to Mr. Adam' who visited a number of schools of this 
province in 1834, fifteen in number. Among the 
punishments noted by him, the more noticeable were the 
following : — 


A) fasd!—$Subjecting the offender to an agonising 


— posture. The legs were stretched to their utmost capacity 


and the upper part of the victim's body was kept erect, 
making a triangle of him (from few, lit. 3 bends). 

(2) =tact*ta—In which the body was reduced to 
crawling, with one hand raised up halfway between craw- 
ling and squatting. 

(3) *rmci—HRequiring a boy to keep standing facing 
the sun. 

(4) +a fefe cwexi—Scratching the offender's 
forehead with the sharp point of paddy causing the part 


1 Bee fazra*jcaa SfSeta by Jogendravath Gupta, p. 333. See Calcutta Review, 
No. IV, p. 934. See also Sürada-mabgal by Dayārām edited by the author of 
the present work and published in the Journal of Lettera (Calcutta University), 
Vol. XXIII. 
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to bleed. Boys were subjected also to ant-bites and to the 
Painful sensation caused by the touch of Bichuti plant— 
a kind of nettle (Tragia involucrata)—as we hear from old 
men of the villages. | 

It seems from the above that primary schools were run 
in the past almost exactly on the same lines as they 
are done to-day in the obscure nooks of Bengal. The 
Kindergarten system has very little hold on the Pathsalas 
even of the present day, though it is being adopted 
in some of our secondary schools. Although primary 
education was not free, still it had its benefits, as the 
whole community realised its responsibility to maintain 
the Gurumabagaya. The education that was imparted 
was quite practical and it made a village boy fit to earn his 
pittance to whatever calling Providence called him. 
Primary education in those days brought the prince and 
the peasant, the Brahman and the Sidra, to the same 
level, without the least difference or distinction. We find 
reference to this state of things in many old Bengali poems, 


chiefly in folklore. The beginner often, after acquiring - 


elementary education, received technical knowledge at his 
home in the particular craft followed by his ancestors. 
Those students who wanted to have a better literary 
education read the old Bengali poems, such as Candī-Kāvya 
and Annadā-Mangal, and made a further advance in 
Mathematics under the redoubted Gurumahāšaya. 

The vocational and technical education was vitally 
related to the primary education. The boys often found an 
opportunity to acguire knowledge of technical matters at 
their own homes fitting the calling of their ancestors. 

We get an insight into the vocational education in the 
Gandi-Kavyas and the Manasā-Mangal poems. The fol- 
lowing is taken from the Candī-Kāvya by Dvija Harirām 
who flourished in the 16th century. 
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t « Near the houses of the Brahmans reside the astro- 
On finishing their bath in the morning they take 
their seats on the tanned skin of a deer, for the purpose of 
studying the astrological works. Some read the annotations 
on astrology known as the Bhāswatī-dīpikā and some study 
aif=ieer (the zodiac). Some again draw the figures of the 


ata Ice 2404 CHACHA TST | 
sets w fas ata cof YASS n 
StS) Mawel ces te athos | 
zifrata ouo siībr lU 
181 Afari cee fastra afaa | 
GETE Sta acy māka mt U 
atra cote ces feu REN | 
sg qaaa CETA SDS AN I 
"fai wo CHS ANCA ANCA | 
sprorta fral sta ota STS ra n 
Tayi g5M Mata atfi ats | 
pic aie ma Fa ša ja S I 
SSI SA Cal STATS FY | 
sta wfs wife «er «ji «ta aja n 
Stee apgžsta mpra "itaji | 
ĀGa Stata Acs ga ATS) zen n 
sa-a fre ater ata Sas | 
AFE Seal Sta oe COAT Il 
IPA cee uta fart | 
fasa afo NF sca Sata 1 x - 
SS "TS CHS Wastes | 
agata FTA wm fa weg 
Fieste Sys fru) sta wasitas | 
atat-aiewi iita fra Fat ú 
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planets after consulting the work Sūryya-siddhānta (the 
celebrated writer of which was Āryyabhatta). Others 
again discuss the forecast in the almanac of the new year 
while some calculate carefully the true position of a 
planetary body in the zodiac. Some one of the profession 
draws the horoscope of a boy mentioning therein the aspect 
or position of the planets at birth and at different ages. 
He never forgets to calculate the relative strength of each 
planet and mentions carefully which is for, which is 
against, and which is neutral, in shaping the fortunes of 
the boy concerned. Some take their round in the town 
reading the almanac and defraud people of their money by 


showing the evil influences of planets over them, and the. 





frightened souls propitiate the astrologers by giving presents. ` 


Women who are barren or who lose their children fre- 
quently, come to them to have their palms examined by 
these men. These astrologers then advise them to come 
with such presents as money and rice. According to these 
men this is the only way of being blessed with children; 
In this way the astrologers earn their living and return 
home in the afternoon. The Ambasthas came to settle 
(in Kalinga) being respectfully invited by the king. The 
king presents them with valuable gifts and conveyances 
(elephants and horses) and ornaments. They are great 
scholars and remain merged in study. Some read 
Cikitsā-darpaņ, and some read Nidan (pathology), while 
some peruse the commentaries of Bijay Raksit. Some 
read Cakradatta ! and some again read Applied Chemistry. 


atta fefe fa ata Atal «A | 
atar ata aca fas AATA d 
— fau fiat SIFT | 
1 Cakradatta, 4 medical book, was written by Cakrapāņidatta (a Bengali) who 
| flourished in the middle of the eleventh century, during the reign of NySyap4la, 
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Some reduce metals for preparing drugs and medicines and 
some weigh them. With various ingredients they prepare 
* Rasayanas ' ' and pills with astringent juice (Kasayana).* 
They carry on their profession in the town and maintain 
their families in Joy. 

During the Buddhist times the portals of higher learn- 
ing were thrown open to all people irrespective of caste 
in the monasteries and the laymen had to turn Bhiksus to 
be entitled to a seat there. When Buddhism declined, the 
old school of Hinduism was not strict in admitting pupils 


— to’ Sanskrit ģols. The merchants had free access there as 


we find in the Chandimangals. 

We shall try to show in the following lines the extent 

of efficiency in cultural education in this country and the 
courses that were taught in the tols or colleges. Besides 
Sanskrit—Prakrit, Pali and Bengali were taught in 
Sanskrit tols. 
Phe proper age for beginning higher studies was 
perhaps twelve when a student after finishing his school- 
course desired to continue further studies. Thus we learn 
in the autobiography of Krttivas (15th century)— 

..** When I completed my eleventh year and entered the 
age of twelve, I started for the north to prosecute my 
studies further.'' * 

Although no fee was charged in tols yet there was the 
practice of presenting the Guru with some gifts (as I said 


^ Rasājana—" qaj- giffen cove Senay” (A medicine which 


. — destroys infirmities of old age and disease). The word also means **Chemistry,'' 


1 Kasáyana— $418 means astringent. It may also mean to colour. 
Erne esta faface at atacs efta“ | 
Sasia Afers cta Sea ont n 
—sfeaicra att sA atasfs | 
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before) on the student’s completion of education. Thus, 
we find the following in the above autobiography :— 

“I thought first to acquire a full course of higher 
education on completion of which I returned home by 
paying fees (daksina) to my preceptor.''' 

The defaulter in this respect was threatened with 
punishment in the next life, if not in the present one. 
Says Dayārām : 

* In my previous life I received education from my 
Guru but did not pay my fees due to him. For this just 
reason mother Saraswati (the goddess of learning) put me 
to so much troubles.” * 

Sanskrit was mainly taught in the fols. The subjects 
were generally six in number according to the time-honoured 
custom. - These were probably Kavya (Poetry), Vyākaraņ 
(Grammar), Jyotis (Astronomy or Astrology), Chhanda 
(Rhetoric), Nirukta (Lexicon) and Darsan (Philosophy). 
The students used to learn these six subjects. Thus in 
Süradaàmangal— 

** T desired to acquire knowledge in the six Sastras 
and the Bhàgavata.'' * 


! fasat fara AAN cea Ka | 
«ymo whet fasi Gats sm I 
—nsfeatzt aat Sila atasfas | 


° cece "ife sf a firey «festi | 
arsa Flay atsl «rs fagtai t 
3 —marator sifartašā | 


s apeticg fāzi ta AST Fa ACS | 
afe" cu RSTS n 


— taqta, quxtífzs7-*ifabs, 23 VS 
(Moris CT), As $922 | 
23 
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Besides these there were many other subjects in which a 
student had to acquire proficiency. The following lines 
are given to furnish an idea of the range of subjects taught 
in the tols of Old Bengal. 

1**The Raja of Benares sent his son to a Guru for 
learning the Sāstras. The prince began to read Agam 
and Nigam (i.e., the Tantrik Literature) and the holy 
Bhāgavata. He also did not omit to read the different 
Purünas. Besides he studied all the Sarnhitās, prosody, 
e.g., Kavya-Prakas, Itihāsa (chronicles), the Vedanta 
and the Yoga System of Philosophy. He did not 
omit to acquire a full knowledge of all the Šāstras 


That paying a parting fee was prevalent even in the days of the Mahābhārata 
may be gleaned from the story of Utaünka who suffered so much in finding a 
I. ndal or earring for the wife of hia Guru, who demanded it. 


x «Exc «rata Safa aTa | 
aR) Besta coc CH aterta Ya l 
feces from TCS CIA DUNA ATA | 
Pare ESATA Ca Atal mp I 
"Heg Satta 33 CFA Hosta | 
era fe fra “tte atfaata n 
Bisa Pry ics estas FSH | 
stata ata cs estari n ' 
aşa cfe rics Strays | 
atf vro “ta TS Sheers n 
Carta Aal etc catetts fata | 
FAF AKA CFA BOIS AFTA I 
Se ¿sul wetora ga Sfat | 
qatata fren «ta ttre) ae fee) n 


fis RATA KTV, suf T | 
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including the Tantras as he worshipped the Goddess Kali 
with mystic rites. The God Siva blessed him by imparting 
the mystic knowledge known as the ‘Mahajnan’ and the 
Garudi-Sambita.’’'—Manasimangal by Banš$īdās, Birth of 
Dhanwantari. 

At another place, e.g., in the Chandi-Kavya of Dwija 
Harirām we learn that— 

2e In. the morning the Brahmans bathe and worship 
their household deities. Then some of them study 
Lexicon, some Git& and some six systems of Philosophy. 
Some of them discuss Agam and Nigam and some hear 
the discourses on them.” 

In the Chandi-Kavya of Kavikanīkaņ Mukundaram we 
get an elaborate description of text-books read in the tols 
of bygone days (16th century) which runs thus :— 


‘‘Sripati Datta paid his constant attention to the 


studies of the Sāstras. He always read and wrote with 
deep attention. His retentive memory increased every 


* This Sarhhitá or science treats of cure in cases of serpent bites. 


< ass «fast ata Ce Cra SAAT 
CPR ACH Mā APTA | 
wpwren CHS ANSI Parte ww FA 
CFS ATS BU KAA H 
aia fastu sai CEE «f» wu SA 
cae afi gas ad | 
—afaatcaa DSTT | 
3 ‘be Hindus made it a point to study Lexicon along with Grammar 


before they attempted to read Literature. Amarakosa was generally committed to 
memory. 


Hee "ale for text-books the story of Kanka and Lila (p. 258, Vol. 1, Bengali) 


of the Mymensingh Ballads, and Chaitanyamañgal by Vrnd&van Dàs iu which 





books read by Chaitanya Deva, are given. 





wy 
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day. He studied the commentary known as * Raksit- 
Paüjika-Tika,'' the Nyàya philosophy, the Encyclopaedia,’ 
commentaries on the Ganas* (Ganavrtti) and the commen- 
tary on  Paànini's Grammar called Ujjvala-vrtti.* He 
also finished reading the works of Vāmana,* Daņdī" and 
Pingala* (containing various metres). He also took much 
interest in the study of the poetical works of Bhāravi and 
Māgha,* which gladdened the heart of his well-wishers." 
After going through the grammatical commentary 
Durghata-Vrtti," he became prominent in the gathering 


of the learned wherein he always engaged himself in 
discussing and debating abstruse matters of dispute. His 


constant subjects of study, among various others, were 
Bhatti's works, " | Lexicon, Jaimini’s Mahabhirat, 
Meghadüta," Naisadha,* I&umarasambhava," Raghuvaméa,” 


! A commentary on medical works by Vijay Raksit. 

* Among the Encyclopaedia the most widely read was "'Armarakosa'' by Amara 
Bingha. 

3 In the Sūtras of Panini ''Gapas'' are particular sets of words which are 
treated in a particular way. Gapavrtti means a treatise or commentary on the 
Gaņas. 

4 MA commentary on Paņini's Grammar. 

5 Two works stand in the name of Vámana (evidently two persons)—one is a 
commentary (known as K&áika-vrtti, 650 A.D.) on Papini's Grammar and another 
is s work on Rhetoric called ** Kēvyālaūkāra- vrtti'' (8th century’. 

6 Dandi (end of 6th century) was a celebrated poet and rbetorician. His 
poetical work '* Dagakumira-charitam"’ and the work on rhetoric called '* Kāvyā- 
daráa" are well-known. 


7 Pihgala was the author of a work dealing chiefly with post-Vedic Prosody 
called “Chandah-Sütra. | 

* Bhairavi, the poet of “' Kirátàrjuniyam'' (6th century A.D.). 

° Magha, the poet of ''Sifupāla-Vadba" (9th-10th century A.D.). 

10 "The Durghata-Vriti is a commentary on Papini's Grammar (7th century). 

" Bhartrihari (died 651 A.D.) wrote the poem of Bhatti-K4 vya. 

17 Meghadūtā (The Cloud-messenger), a poem by Kālidāsa (5th century A.D.). 

3 *'Naigadba'' a poem, composed by Sriharsa (7th century). 

M The poem Kumàárasambhava was written by Kālidāsa. 

** The poem Haghuvarbéa was also written by Kālidāsa, 
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and the Raghava-Pandaviya.’ Besides these he also became 
very proficient in Ratnāvalī* and Sāhitya-Darpaņ. < 

The Tantra Sāstras formed a peculiar feature in the 
subjects of study before the advent of Chaitanya Deva and 


! Rāghava-Pāņļavīya, a poem by Kavirāja (800 A.D.). 

? Sriharga was the author of the drama Ratnáüval! (let half of the 7th century 
A.D.). 

3 Sābitya-Darpay (a work on Rhetoric) was written by Viswanath Kavirāj 
(about 1450 A.D,). 


N.B.—In the Chandikavya (Baügabasi Ed.) we find also the following names 
among others :— 


(1) Milati-Mádhava by Bhavabhūti (Ist half of the 8th century A.D.). 
(2) The Nitisüra (a work on Politics) by Kümandaka (about 400 A.D). 
(3) The Prose romance Vasavadatté by Subandhu (early 7th century A.D.). 


From the above it may be seen that iu. regard to higher education the portals of 
learning were not shut to the inferior castes as they could sit at the foot of a 
Brahman Guru by the side of a Brábmap boy and receive a thorough training in 
various Sastras : 

opty mif w JATI “ica Sz 
afa fra faa Stat | 

fafag «fasi TA fact ace BAF 
fren fra atpra «tasi i 

afs fami Bret ta cen atal Pet 
tafe “tara Ail | 

atfacs afaa Sf fe Essere 
faa frail ace FITA] I 

faai aix ml feu fam vs) 
atal mcer "rfe ferret i 

"fa wo agati fea stafa xt" 

"eU Ay FFEA I 

afa gibala ta metu ratal 
fiaga acu fasta | 

fratfafi wata «tfe Sf aferta 
rifa ofa fafa« astu i 
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the ascendancy of Vaisnavism in the l5th-17th centuries. 
The Tantras (otherwise known as Agam) were perhaps the 
religious and literary legacy from Buddhism * in Bengal, 
although it originally came from outside, perhaps from 
China. Mystic knowledge such as the ' Mahājňān’ and 
* Adai-Putijñan was its peculiar feature. In it is also 
found the peculiar term ‘ Adai-Aksar’ to denote mystic 
writing. These terms have been repeatedly mentioned in 
the Mayanāmatī songs and the Dharmamangal poems. 

The Bhakti cult as inculeated by the Vaisnava gave 
rise to a literary school which, though it expressed itself 
mainly through the medium of Sanskrit, also gave a great 
impetus to Bengali. In one of the most famous works of 
the Vaisnavas, e.g., Chaitanya-Charitamrta (17th century) 
of Krsņadās Kaviraj, Sanskrit was employed for the 
purpose of a commentary while the body of the book was 
written in Bengali. Besides this work,—* Chaitanya-Bhāga- 
bata,’ * Chaitanya-Mangala, the Kadchā (of Govindadās) 
and other Bengali works as also the Sanskrit works by 
Rupa, Sanātana and  Jiva deserve special mention as 
referred to in the Vaisnava literature. 

Navadwip was the centre of Sanskrit learning in the 
= days of Hindu rule. Even under the Mahomedans it 


tafafa stasys FU A CATS 
Caad FRASA | 
frata ate wtfa eite ag Creta 
ataa otoi crea I 
"ute stay afs Bea fan «fe 
extrae mtfs tA | 
—fareca DAFT | 
1 See Sistri’s Introduction to Modern Buddhism by N. Vasu. See Calcutta 
Review, May 1933 (article on the Tantras). 


* See the First Taranga of Bhaktiratuākara by Narahari Chakravarti and 
Prem-Vilāsa by Nityānanda Dis (12th and 13th Vilāsa, pp. 135, 138, 154 and 174). 


re 
pp. 


i 
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occupied that pre-eminent position and became the seat of 
Navya-Nyāya (the new school of Nyāya Philosophy) which 
attracted students from all parts of India. The educative 
value of the placé increased tenfold with the advent of new 
Vaisnavism which emanated from this place. We get 
the following description of the place during the boyhood 
of Chaitanya Deva (15th century) in the ‘ Chaitanya 
Bhagavata’ of Vrndāvan Das who flourished in the 16th 
century. i 

14 Who can adequately describe the prosperity of 
Navadwip? At each of her landing ghats, which were 
many, numberless people thronged to bathe. Amongst 
them people of all ages might be seen. By the grace of 
Saraswati (the goddess of learning) all people of Navadwip 
acquired scholarship. Such was the enthusiasm for 
learning that even a young scholar would challenge the 
veteran to a free intellectual debate. People from different 
countries flocked to Navadwīp. Here they completed their 
education. The Professors could be counted by lakhs,* so 


J Ata wife CF afta "Hos | 
«cmi trte Rca se Wis FTA Il 
fafa« «uos «cmi SiS up AF | 
HATS) wines ACS «zi MF I 
xc xz| Baits Sha TH «Ta | 
ATF cal SUT ACA Fri SCA 
atai ore exce Conte AIC TTA | 
ari sifecer ci fata AtA | 
BSA ro xta AS ASN | 
ae cote soit tfe facta n 

" — ga TCA C5%2-S15[4 | 


2 The word ' lakh’ in old Bengali was not always used to denote the specified 
number of mathematical figure būt was a common word to indicate a large number, 
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what is to be said of the number of pupils ?’’ There is 
some substantial truth in the statement made above by 
the poet. 


For subtle emotions the Vaisnava Lyrics have a unique 
position. These are expressed oftentimes in a peculiar 
dialect—the Braja Buli. Their intellectual subtleties are 
proved by the Navya Nyaya which made the colleges of 
Nadiya ahead of all other colleges of India, inviting students 
from all parts of it to this redoubted centre of learning. 
The works of Raghunath Siromani and Jagadis are well- 
known. The Bengalis proved their talents for reasoning 
so marvellously that the Chaitanya-Bhāgavata asserts that 
in the £ols of Navadwip even a boy often challenged veterans 
for a debate in logic in the 15th century ("4leit« cal sgte 
AC =i C4” ). Itis for completing their high education 
in logical studies that the students of other provinces of 
India assembled in the far-famed Nadiya fols. 

Debate in a society of learned men was very common 
in those days. An youth after passing his examination in 
a fol, which was sometimes very stiff! would not think 
his education properly complete unless and until he 
maintained his position as a specialist in a particular 
subject for which he got his degree, by an open debate 
with the scholars of established reputation. The extensive 
touring that was required on the part of one desiring 
discussion, was known as ftftsa Gai. Perhaps the intel- 
lectual Bengalis would undertake to this sort of fwfxerg (lit. 
world-conquest) and aspired to academic victory when they 


1 Perhaps the stiffest examination of those days was known as “tatti tiẹ." 
The student was first required to examine a MS. carefully. He did it for a little 
time. Then needle was passed through a word of the book—the whole book was 
thas pierced through. Then the student by bis retentive memory could tell 
through what words of each page the needle passed. We know tho celebrated 
Bāsudev  Sárbabhauma passed this examination. Cf. also some novel methods 
of examination in China, 
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had lost their independence and their chances for military 
victories. The defeated Pandit had to acknowledge 
formally in a written document his own defeat which was 
termed ‘erat’ or ‘letter of victory.” The discussion on 
controversial matters on such an occasion as between 
and atasata was known as ‘fafa’ or “discussion” We 
know the celebrated Sankarāchāryya went on such a cam- 
paign to establish wtwediw while Chaitanya Deva. inci- 
dentally did the same and established asalt. His conquest 
over Keáab Kaémiri is a well-known event in the Vaisņavā 
history. Similar! episodes also exist in connection with 
the life of Rūpanārāyaņa who on one occasion challenged 
Ripa and Sanātana, but was ultimately vanquished by 
Jiva Goswami, all of whom settled in Brndāvana, and on 
another occasion acted as a judge in a hot debate between 
Raja Narasimha Ray of Pakkapalli and Narottam. The 
local noblemen were always great patrons of such dis- 
cussions, and not only on stray occasions but also regularly 
such discussions were fostered by the rich whose courts 
thronged with the erudite Pandits. The whole society 
was great admirers of such debates. 

Physical culture was essential to complete one’s 
education. Thus in the Padma Purina (Manasa-mangal) 
of Bansidais (16th century) we get the following :— 


2“ The boy gradually increased in years like the kala 
or digits of the moon and the lotus blossoming in a tank. 





1 See the Prem-Vilisa by Nityünanda Dis (the 19th Vilasa) and Narottama- 
Vilāsa by Narahari Chakravarti. | 
° fata fata atts ata, cays bU al, 
| "a CIA ACS ATATITA | 
«zu FSR, ptfa qamCaa FI, vs 
ona sisal fre FT 1 | og tdi 
24 N | 
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Passing through some ceremonies the boy began his 
Student-life at the age of four (rather early). The 
merchant's son was given the education of a prince. 
Thus he was trained in the art of using arms, in poetry 
and in the various Šāstras. He became expert in the lore 
of various Šāstras and passed his time often in discussing 
topics with the learned men. He became practised in 
riding horses and elephants and revelled in hunting ex- 
cursions when he wore the dress of a warrior. At this 
time he took a bow and a quiver full of arrows. He also 
learned the art of wrestling with great care and never 
allowed himself to pass his time idly.” 
Padma Purana by Banšīdās, p. 363 (about 
Laksmindra). 


The training of the Bengalis in spiritual matters was 
given by various means. The Kathakatas, the Kirtans 
and the Yātrās disseminated spiritual truths amongst all 
people and the children heard from their grandmothers 
and other elderly female relations stories from the Maha- 
bharata, the Bhagavata and the Ramayana which helped the 


cma tera ars, “tts emu aie fee 
: fal tarn ata | 
«tai tros faba, 
ATi ta "row fasta n 
xe . wm zg) gh sif, gstatu meats, 

cep ga Sila «qu 711% | 

afani fas, PÍS Cer AFN, 

CN GRON Cae JAANE lI 

- | — Jari TATA, 7: ove | 





eu fesse, 








See also Álüol's Padmāvat (ed. by Maulvi Hamidulish Marhum), pp. 118-123 
(16th century), for physical culture, and pp. 123-127 for literary suisiomends Sth 
the people of the past. 
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growth of their spiritual nature. The songs of Rāmprasād 
and of Fakirs were constantly in the air to develop the same. 

- 


B 


Education of Women 


Education of women once attained a high development 
in this country. Bengal being once a stronghold of 
Buddhism,-her women received education almost equally 
with men. The glimpses of society to be found in the 


. folk-lore and writings of the village-poets, confirm this 


point in no uncertain manner. Although at the time of 
Pauranik reaction caste-system and Brāhmaņism retarded 
the cultural progress of our women, still the tradition was 
not altogether lost. We see how the force of character 
and standard of education of women continued almost 
unchanged, from the works of the Bengali poets of a later 
age. There was a time when women were not only in- 
tellectually trained like men but also in physical culture 
matched the opposite sex. 

Instances abound in the folk-lore of Bengal to show 
that girls used to read in the same schools with boys. 
Thus in the story of Puspamālā in * Thākurmār-jhulī * by 
D. R. Mitra we find a princess and a Kotowāl's son 
reading in the same school.* 

That the girls were sent to the Pathsala may be gleaned 
from such old songs as the ‘Songs of Raja Govindachandra’ 
probably composed in the first half of the 11th century. 


l Gee Sen's Folk-Literature of Bengal, p. 210. See also D. R. Mitra's 
Thākurmār-jhuli and Fakirrām Kavibhūsaņ's story. 
l (In giving illustrations we aball quote accounts both from legends and historical 


. works. As they all point to the same conclusion, we do believe that tbe legends 


also had a historical foundation.) 
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Thus we find Mayanāmatī, the mother of Rājā Govinda- 


chandrā, saying :— 

*€ While I was unmarried and consequently lived in 
the house of my father I was initiated into the mystic 
knowledge of ‘Mahajian’ by the sage Goraksanath. When, 
one day, I returned from the Pathsal& (school) I happened 
to meet the sage with his sixteen hundred disciples.’ ` ' 

Again in the Sāradāmangal by Dayārām (17th century) 
we find five princesses—daughters of the King of Baidev 
reading in a Pāthšālā with a prince.’ 

We might at least infer from these evidences that there 
Was a system providing instruction in the primary stage 
to boys and girls (even perhaps as late as the 17th 
century) in the same school. Although we read of female 
education in the works written in the Mahomedan period, 
we suppose they referred mostly to a previous age, €g., 
the Hindu period. 

In the seclusion of women within the four walls of the 
harem, their opportunities for receiving education became 
considerably circumscribed. Female education, as the 
present statistics show, is at a low ebb in Bengal, but it 
was certainly not so during the Hindu period as will be 
evident from the newly discovered Mymensingh Ballads.’ 


C4 Site] Se ace fga wtfg | 
eta mia fratces cater aie gf n 
s*tfəwttce stfss =wtfq ate IFE | 
cater tS cath eal aF sty n 
| —cttfaabta sta | 
3 Bee Sāradāmaūgal by Dayārām. | 
. ? See Introduction to the Mymensingh Ballads, pp. Ixxix-Ixxx. (The cases of 


Chandrávati, Maluā, Kamal& and Ká jalrekhà.) 
Bee also the Descriptive Catalogue by Mr. Long. 
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Some examples taken from different works of old 
Bengali literature at this place will show to what extent 
literacy prevailed among women in the different sections 
of the society in this province. 

In the legend of Chandrahās we find a girl, Visaya by 
name, adding a letter to the word ‘Vis’ (f4#4—poison) 
which made it imply her own name. ‘The girl who was a 
minister’s daughter, fell in love with a young man named 
Chandrahās under peculiar circumstances. She saved his 
life from the machinations of her father by clever mani- 
pulation of a letter and ultimately got herself married with 
him.’ 

In the Chandi-kivyas we find a story in which there 
was a merchant having two wives. When, at one time 
he remained absent from home, the elder wife being 
jealous of the younger, got a forged letter purported to be 
written by their husband to the elder wife, instructing her 
to oppress the younger wife. The latter glancing at the 
letter did not fail to discern the fraud at once, as she 
well knew the handwriting of her husband. Thus we 
find in Kavikankan  Mukundaram's GChaņdī-kāvya the 
following :— 


AAA uem aee fads | 
afla faust ta fees ITTA n 
— qantas «eret | 


Vigayā took collyrium carefully from her eyes and added the letter ' # ' to the 
word ' faa’ (poison) implying that the girl should be given in marriage to the young 
man conveying the letter, by Madan (her brother). 

Similar devices are also found elsewhere. Io the Padmé Purāņ by Bansidás, p. 660, 
we find the lines ‘fag fex s wa Tp aia ata) tm cca SIC ta we fea i 
Herein a letter was written with the help of one's blood and a finger nail. Cf. 
also the case of the girl in love with a young man named Chāndmirā in a story of 
the same name current in West Mywensingh. 


- 






a 
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! ** The two (e.g., the maid-servant of Lahanā, the elder 
wife, and her neighbour Līlāvatī) conferred together as a 
result of which the latter woman (being expert in hand- 
writing) forged the letter of the merchant Dhanapati. 
First she wrote ‘Swasti’ (f3 ) and then addressed 
Lahana as < ara sētā * just as Dhanapati would 
address his second wife Khullanā.  Khullanà seemingly 
read the letter being requested by Lahana, but she suspected 
the genuineness as it differed in some respect from the style 
of her husband's handwriting. HKhullana said to Lahana 
smiling, ''Sister, I am not at all afraid as somebody else 


must be cutting jokes with me by writing such a letter. 


Hear me, O sister, the merchant (our husband) writes a 


different hand. I suspect this letter to be the work of some 


cunning fellow.’ 
We find in the Chandikavyas, a fowler's wife exhibiting 
her sound knowledge of the Pauranik stories in her con- 
versation with her husband Kalketu. Thus said Phullara :— 
< You are not rich enough even to possess a cowshed. 
Then how dare you elope with another man’s wife? The 


: Aetas a farts 
gear Seater fant q= fs | 
SIS AIH HS cea Matas? n 
ate tot fefsmi fafa «acts | 
" "COR KET ASH mm] n 
mets carey S jaa "ito ifs | 
Ritma zea ew crf fegetfs n 
aca frfa gra «ifā al sfa Gat | 
cea a fem chos sca Sept» n 
eq frit atya ara fes 6% | 
C31 "a feu Cita fani cae í 
— faucet PNY, s: sob | 


as 
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ten-headed Ravana was killed by Rama for stealing his 
wife Sita. The Demon-King Sumbha stole Sachi (wife 
of Indra, the King of the gods). The world could not 
bear such iniquity and thus he was ruined with his family. 
I do think you are also going on the same course of 
destrucion. '''— Chandikávya, by Dwija Hariram. 

With the name of Chandīdās, the divine poet of the 
14th century(?), is indissolubly connected a washer-woman 
named Rami, whose love for the poet is still looked on 
with admiration by the people. Thus Rami who was 
both a lover and a poetess expressed the pang of her heart 
on hearing that the poet being a Brahman would forsake 
her and re-enter his own order by performing an expiation 
ceremony. 

** Where do you go, Lord of my heart, by neglecting 
me? Without seeing you, I am in an ocean of grief 
and can restrain myself no longer. From my girlhood 
I have dedicated my body to you and never think of 
anybody else as my mate. Say, what fault have you 
found with me that you will leave me and go to 
Mathura (i.e. abandon me for ever) ?" ° 


az feg mata crfst ai datfa ata 
zaa star Sta stai u 
ASi ata fja qep Sita aqaia 
«461 Stay fee Os ata | 
fea} ai AZ eta aestu aa Sta 
cma afa xfasta Sits d | 
—fes afata SET | 


2 CFIA xps sus etdiy cata 
i HA Seri Ffa | 
al fa srt wits cata qF 


*) wal PU Qus afacs «ifa t 
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There was a day when even public women earned fame 
for their qualifications like Vāsabadattā in Sanskrit 
literature. Hīrānatī and  Suriksa are two typical 
examples of such women in Bengal. The following lines 
are quoted from the Mayanāmatī songs to show the standard 
of education attained by Hira : —' 

'*Hadi Siddha loudly cried, ‘I want to pawn my 
disciple (the King's son) for the paltry sum of twelve 


a ary FT BCS q cre nite 
| m gta ata ife wtfa | 
E^ fe cota teal agai wWeca 
My aem CH FA OPA n 
—ataafs, awrxtfzs; *ifabu, tes Sts, i > o | 


[E t ta Sui fe «ifsui stai džata ote | 
Fag l gta oul pfo Aea "Tai fafaa ate n 
“ç. “se «dē pA ofaa abl ai qtfss= cant i 
"m ayaa TSV zeta ferm etferut v 
Pe CS 4s Sey carseat tfaa | 
ata «wi fe ati ati tfta u 
crt crt femi eife ga ster f" | 
aa staa S) sisters fmfsrm ui | 
- @ aa soi Ff stores fafa | 
ta atabi sisters fafaa ú 
mem centes fem ativa Tataa | 
AA acs stie fzei see wem yee | 
ata ata few) wears afaai fire | 
ata w wfs tfta atfea ass fire 1 
2 fra Zevs «Hp ata qw tffe | 
ders wfemi abra sas fren | 
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cowries. If I get this small sum, I shall buy Ganja and 
smoke.’ On hearing this the fallen woman could no longer 
stay inside her house but came out and called on the 
mahājan (money-lender) of the market-place to be a witness 
in the transaction. She also supplied the writing materials 
(literally the inkpot, pen and the document-paper) and the 
twelve cowries after duly counting them. The woman 
began to write commencing with all the formalities of a 
letter such as the year, date and the auspicious letter 
* Šrī" (2) according to the wishes of the Siddha. She 
duly mentioned about the twelve cowries and the name of 
god Dharma. After finishing her part of the transaction 
she delivered the pen to the Siddha who put his signature 
into the document. The woman made over the twelve 
cowries to the Siddha and the latter handed over the 
document to her. From that day the king became a 
bond-man of the public woman.’’ 


As for the other public woman Suriksa of the Dharma- 
mangal poems it may be said that pages have been devoted 
incidentally to show the high standard of education 
acquired by her. The acrostic questions of this woman 
to prince Làusen are very famous.’ 


It is needless to add any more examples. But we 
cannot but mention the name of Khana in this place. 
With all the legends that enshrouded her in mystery we 
cannot forget the  pithy sayings on astronomical and 
astrological observations which stand against her name 
in Bengali from time immemorial. "Thus the lines about 
the lunar eclipse, span of life, etc., are household words 


' See the Dharmamangal poems, by Ghanarüm. 


It is not poasible to quote here the questions as these lines and many others deal 
with sex-psychology. 
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in this country’? and do credit not to her name alone but 
to the whole womanhood of Bengal. 

It is sufficiently clear from the above that education was 
disseminated broadcast into the country and women partici- 
pated in them unreservedly. Perhaps this condition refers to 
a period when the Mahomedans had not arrived in Bengal. 

The women besides being literate were good artists 
and adepts in needle-work and cooking. The following 
illustrations will furnish some idea in this respect. 

It seemed that painting and drawing were specially 
the women’s sphere. Thus we find the following in the 
story of Kājalrekhā (Mymensingh Ballads) which will 


clearly prove to what extent painting was cultivated by | 


the women of this province in bygone days.°? ' ° 


: Saas 


a CX aterm Ca C3 ath | 
Sta x50 «urne AT Ú 
cae fra aff a cT i 
ad ate sno "tt ú— 4⁄4]! 
fma fafa fona ata | 

: Stra Fa Aa ll 
fe ga tea ISRN | 
ace pg atafra ú— l | 


2 The description here refers to a kind of painting known as the ' Klipanñ ' 
painting or more properly drawings executed on the floor with the help of a sort of 
liquid prepared from crushed rice. "The description here is graphic, giving in detail 
the kind of painting once prevalent in the country. Although the example is taken 
from poetic fiction still in substance the description seems to bave some truth bebind 
it giving historical side-light. The‘ Alipana’ painting still exista to some extent 
in the countryside showing even now the high-watermark of feminine efficiency 


in the matter of painting. 
° qta Wifsa— 
Seq Alecia BIS" srce featea | 
Zu yfeal soi ata atout n 


Kw: 
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“ She (Kājalrekhā) kept handfuls of rice of a very fine 
quality—the Shali—under water until they were thoroughly 
softened. Then she washed them carefully and crushed 


feiotfa sfa sai tada Ātfea | 
qi ata aiaa bad «cm Ttdi fea i 
catal btaa Hics sai ata sass | 
ica aica Gite wai fstaevnta ital N 
fragt „tre oi Ceara BRA | 
ata Bice pai eatatatas n 
senate Bice sai sai feum | 
Gas Sigal Gite sai frafaatefa n 
aati) Bice sai cpeata MA | 
serere Ātrs sai atfacs gare I 
wife spp Bice pai ATS ater | 
awa Bice Fai ATS ATA i 
statcstiniaal ice feat vats | 
Es xa ÅIF Sai Arica 24 I 

xxx sista Bits bi Ala acu | 
wisi xfera Give Soi spa TITY I 
CSS Beal Bice Tal cr Fata 
Cae «12 c ŠIS Fai gfa atstāta n 
zee atata wfa rcm "af wea | 
facea «d Sice oi atey etetēui i 
at fatal ates sai mic farsa atts | 
gfare «pieni sai fae sf i 


" —tsmtavi, MIAA- ASF, Az 5595-555 | 





The Bengali translation of the Sanskrit work Govinda-Lilàmrta, by Jadunandan 
Dis, also describes incidentally the skill of women in the sphere of painting 
in the old daya. In spite of poetic excesses there is surely some truth in the 
description. In the Candikivya by Kavikatkaņ Mukundārām (K&lketu story) we 
get an excellent description of embroidery work. 
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them on a stone. She prepared a white liquid paste with 
them and first of all she drew the adored feet of her parents 
which were always uppermost in her mind. She next 
drew two granaries taking care to paint the footprints of 
the harvest-goddess in the paths leading to them, and she 
introduced at intervals fine ears of rice drooping low with 
their burden. Then she drew the palace of the great God 
Siva and his consort Parvati in the Kailas Mountain. In 
the middle of a big  lotus-leaf she painted Visnu and 
Laksmi seated together, and on a chariot drawn by the 
swans she painted the figure of Manasa Devi from whom 
all victories proceeded. Then she drew the figures of the 
fearful witches and the Siddhās and next—of the nymphs 
of heaven. She drew a Seora grove (Prophis aspera) and 
under it the figure of Bana Devi (the Sylvan Deity). 
Then she painted Raksa-Kali—the goddess who saves us 
from all dangers. The warrior-god Kārtikeya and the 
writer-god GaneS she drew next with their respective 
bahanas or mounts. And then Raima and Sita and 
Laksmana were drawn by her admirably. The great 
Chariot Puspaka—the mythological aeroplane—was 
sketched in her drawings and the Gods Yama and Indra 
were also introduced in this panorama. 


She next painted the sea, the sun and the moon and 
Jast of all an old dilapidated temple in the middle of an 
woodland with the picture of a dead prince inside it. She 
drew all figures excepting her own. The figures of the 
needle-prince and of his courtiers were all there, but not 
any of her own. 

When the painting was finished she kindled a lamp fed 
by sacred butter and then she bowed down with her head 
bent to the ground.’’ 


Kājalrekhā (Mymensingh Ballads), pp. 263-69. 
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When we speak of painting we cannot forget another 
sphere in which our women of old days excelled. It was 
needle-work. Our old literature abounds with des- 
criptions of exquisite embroidery and needle-work on cloths 
wrought by women and worn by ladies of fashion. All 
the Pauranik tales would be illustrated by being woven 
on clothes. Even to-day Dacca is noted for the profession 
of needle-work carried on by her female population. To 
what extent Bengali women practised it from generation 
to generation may be seen from the excellent country- 
blankets ( *t4t ) made by them from worn-out rags. These 
contain representations of animals, flowers, leaves, etc., 
and show what perfection they have attained in the matter. 
Their credit is also due to the fact that with very ordinary 
materials they would make something which would attract 
the admiration of all. Their tact and resourcefulness 
were also no less praiseworthy. In one instance we perhaps 
catch a glimpse of historical sidelight when we learn 
in the Dharmamangal poems, that when Suriksa the 
public woman was compelled to supply articles made of leaves 
to Lausen whom she loved, she did it with perfect ease. 
The leaves were turned into plates and cups with 
decorative pictures on them, as if by magic. Thus 
we find in the Dharmamangal poems by Ghanaram (pp. 
193-194) :—' ‘‘Suriksa brought a very fine needle and 


ABA sata atfagi aes | 
zietifs ja fire gfari =tf=61 U 
eifaxa "ga afa we tī | 
afa att ga cqtsttçs FIC FTA l 
atai fea fafsar ferita afati i 
sett aa nice Sta att 1 
afes cwm *ifasis «ifa n 
—wWealops quw, WE 2395-538 | 
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with its help she made two big plates of leaves as well as 
cups of various sizes also of the same material, no less than 
one hundred in number, for serving fifty kinds of curries. 
On them she made very nice pictorial representations and 
finally made vessels for serving drinking water with such 
tiny things as tamarind leaves. '' 

Dancing as an art was once much cultivated in this 
country. In the Manasamangal poems, the heroine Behula 
was given the epithet 'Nachuni." She was thus known 
as ‘Nachuni Behulà' or Dancing Behulā. In the poems 
mentioned above we learn that even the life of her dead 
husband was granted by the gods through her dancing. 
Illustrations about dancing may be quoted from a number 
of works of old Bengali literature. We quote below only 


one example from the Padāvalī by Dukhini :—^ 


** Oh moon-faced one, dance to this tune—(here the 
tune is given). 
- So nimbly should thy feet move that the anklets 
must not sound. 
The ornaments shall not Jingle nor the Sàri rustle. 
To this bow-shaped spot your dancing must be 
confined. 


1 See the Manasámañgal poems, by Baüntáidás, p. 609. 
s = aca Satta «fa = afecta Pta | 
wpestfe pac ai atfeca sala ú 
fa m5 S117 atsiša HA | 
qg-acea aice ate qfara comm n 
atfacs cotata aa casta Sto fe | 
fafat cetatta fra cites set u” 
—e9priaem ( 9:fər ) | 
See Son's Introduction to the Typical Selections from Old Beng'li Literature, 


Vol. I, pp. 34-35. The mode of dancing in it and in many other illustrations are 
very interesting, showing the modes of Indian dancing. 
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If you fail, your Be$ara  (nose-ornament) and your 
richly embroidered Kāūchuli (bodice) will be at 
stake. But if you succeed, my beloved, my own 
dear flute will be yours.'' 

That dancing which was cultivated as an art in the 
Hindu times and which in fact was one of the indispensable 
qualifications of a fashionable woman in society, was dis- 
paraged in later times till its culture became utterly extinct. 
It is due to the forcible abduction of Hindu women, whose 
reputation for singing and dancing created desire in 
Moslem aristocracy to seize them for their harems—a fact 
which will be borne out by evidences of the Mymensingh 
ballads and other records. 

In higher education—the women rivalled men with 
admirable success. Our old literature and folk-lore abound 
with such illustrations. The Princess Vidya of the story 
of Vidya-Sundar may be taken as the type of girls which 
was once the ideal of society. It might be that these girls 
received education from eminent teachers in their own 
homes without taking admission into any fol. It is 
interesting to find these girls challenging others in literary 
discussions and defeating them. Thus we find in the story 
of Vidya-Sundar the following about Vidya :—' 


em ate MAATA, cH far dt ric 
Safes «tox Aarts | 

fami ata Sta F7, atiza tay «i 
acA VHT Ql HATS? | Š 

afsal Ff cz, fastca fafaca ci 
ofS a cue CH Stata | 

areas Sta, atfrai stfam ar, 
ated eta fF aca Seta | 
—elaspera «maa ( q0mi-ntmu ), aaa FÈ | 
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** Hear attentively, O King, the story of a certain 
monarch who reigned here in the past. The name of the 
king was Bir Singha. He had a daughter named Vidya 
who earned a good reputation about her peerless beauty 
and great erudition. She took a vow that none but he who 
would defeat her in a scholarly debate would be her 
husband. On hearing this, princes of different countries 
visited Bir Singha's place and engaged the princess in the 
discourse, but alas, all were discomfited by her. At this 
the king, her father, became much distressed with the 
problem of finding a suitable bridegroom for her.’’ 

The following lines will show the nature of discussion 
in which the girls got themselves engaged with their 
opponents. The subjects practically covered all branches 
of the Sastras. Princess Vidya of the Vidya-Sundar story 
began to discuss many knotty problems with Prince Sundar 
(her future husband) thus :— 

*“Both the Prince and the Princess were personages 
of great erudition and as such when they talked, they 
talked on the niceties of various branches of the Sastras. 


: *fscs fers +e] aca 597 | 
AAC LPUF SUS “czas She d 
atra festa ates ates | 
sagi wtf ata orm Ate I 

^ * * + = 
cuts aaa otan SE | 
Matata Ure TER al =a s= au 
cacsiface facia face fà «ica | 
Atsara mieta safe aH mica ll 
aterata fs Heel Ata Sta fate | 
Aata xefzwi "fe wg fam aan #sytfw | 
— etwébUs 3 "imr, Fj: 930-932) 
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They argued on Grammar, Lexicon, Literature, Drama, 
Rhetoric and various other subjects. Sti se dese To EIE 
topics of philosophical disputations were taken up. 
These were mainly the Vedanta or Purva-mimārmsā, the 
Vaišesika and the Sārnkhya Philosophy. In the Vedanta, 
the points of discourse were Monism and Dualism, and 
as usual no definite conclusion was arrived at—so strong 
were both sides. No compromise was also effected in the 
discourse on the Vaisesika Philosophy of Patafijali. The 
same may be said of the Samkhya Philosophy (of Kapila) 
which could not decide many abstruse problems. As these 
learned systems of philosophy failed to decide issues other 
less important subjects like the Puranas, the Samhitas 
(as of Manu), the Smrtis and others were quite out of 
place to decide them so that one party might be 
vanquished.’ * 

Though the character of Vidya is legendary, the legends, 
as we have remarked many times, are index to the history 
of particular periods, but even in our historical literature 
instances of women who achieved distinction in higher 
studies are not wanting. The women of the higher classes 
often received a truly high education. Rami, the lady-love 
of Chandidas, was an excellent poetess in the fourteenth 
century (if the legend is true) and among the Vaisnava 
poets we find mention of Madhavi the poetess. In the 
sixteenth century Chandravati, the daughter of Bamšīdās 
(the celebrated poet of Manasamangal) composed a Rāmā- 
yana which is noted for its originality and poetic beauty. 
In the eighteenth century Ānandamayī of Bikrampur 
(Dacca) was renowned for her scholarship in Sanskrit and 
for her poetical powers. She wrote many a fine passage in 
Harilīlā jointly with her uncle Jaynārāyaņ. One of her 


1 Bhüratchandra's Annadāmatgal, pp. 310-311. 
26 
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relations Gangāmaņi wrote such a neat hand that facsimile 
of her handwriting has been reproduced in Dr. Sen's 
book—History of Bengali Language and Literature—as a 
specimen of calligraphic art. Rāsasundarī who flourished 
as late as the nineteenth century was another lady who 
deserves mention for her literary gifts. 

It was most peculiar that not only the mental but also 
the physical side was equally cultured and developed. In 
this respect the Spartan women of the old Greek world 
bear apt comparison with them. The Folk-lore and the 
Dharmamangal poems inspite of exaggerations are full of 
examples showing to what extent even the physical side 
was developed in the days of Hindu rule. These lead us to 
suspect that there might be some truth behind these 
legends. In the story of the princess Mallikà furnished 
by Fakirràm Kabibhüsan we find the following :— 


‘The Rājā's daughter Mallika was not only the most 
beautiful girl that lived in the then world but also was 
possessed of much strength of body. She used to go out 
for hunting excursions in the remotest corners of her royal 
father's dominions, and kil! tigers with her own hands 
without the help of any weapon. With her short sword 
she would sometimes strike wild elephants across their 
trunks which she would chop off with one blow.......... 
LSP She told her father.....................the prince who 
would seek her hand must make this condition that he 
must defeat her in fight before such an attempt.' In 
the Dharmamangal poems too, we find Lakha, Kalinga and 


See Sen's Folk Literature of Bengal, pp. 125-126. See also Sen's Introduction 
to Mymensingb Ballads, Vol. I, ixxix-ixxx, of. also the story of the Princess as 
described by Poet Tennyson, wherein there was a similar figbt between a Prince 
and a Princess and their subsequent marriage, though under different circum- 
stances, 
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some other fighting women whose exploits fill up the 
pages of the above works.'' ' 

From the above stories we see there was a day when 
the girls paid much attention to their mental and physical 
culture alike as a result of which they were not always 
married according to the wishes of their parents but 
had their own choice, as we find specially in the stories 
of Vidyāsundar, Mallika and Mahua (Mymensingh 
Ballads). The girls would freely participate in literary 
discussion or physical encounter in a way which seemed 
strange now-a-days. These stories perhaps give pictures of 
a time when boys and girls were free to receive education 
in the same institution and chose their own mates. 

There was one kind of education which we have not 
yet mentioned. It was education through amusement 
and folk-lore. In this respect we may mention the Kirtans, 
the Kathakatās, the Jātrās, the Bratakathās, the 
Rupakathās and the like. These helped the diffusion of 
knowledge and moral principles into women (together with 
men) to a considerable extent. The women participated 
in listening to the instructive stories equally with men 
and remembered the moral principles underlying them 
not in vain. 


1 See the Dharmamañgal poema by Manik Gāiguli and Ghanarām. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
CASTES AND PROFESSIONS. 


Caste-system does not seem to have been rigorous in 
the Buddhistic period... We find the Pomas and the 
Hadis who were so much hated in later days, occupying 
an elevated position in society and even performing 
worship in the temples—a function which was once the 
monpoly of the Brahmans. In ‘‘ Māņikchandra Rajar gan 
the queen-mother advised her son Raja Govindachandra 
to make a Hadi his spiritual guide.” Ramai Pandit, the 
celebrated author of the Sünya Purana, was himself a 
Doma by caste, yet he and his descendants performed 
priestly functions in the temple of god Dharma, and were 
regarded in later days as genuine Brahmans. 

That the Chaņdālas occupied some position of importance 
along with the Domas may be gleaned from the theological 
literature of the Sahajiyās. Of the three different ways to 
salvation among them the Chandalimarga and the 
Dombimarga were recognised as important—the third being 


1 See the Introduction to Ambattha Sutta by Rhys Davids, pp. 97.101, and the 
Introduction to Sonsdanda Satta also by Rhys Davids, p. 140 (Sacred Books of the 
Buddbists Series, edited by Max Müller). 


2 3€ ala fafa cttasates offe | 
cary ata ffeata w cata ation otf n 
à —swifscber ateta sta | 


(I have acquired esoteric knowledge from the enge Gorakganith while you should 
do the same from the common Hadi.) 
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Avadhütimürga. In the Dharmamangal poems we find 
animated accounts of the Chaņdālas and the Domas taking 
the lead in warfares. Kalu Dom and his wife Laksmya 
were heroic persons of great fame.’ 
Another caste which had some position and influence in 
those days, was the Grahāchāryyas. They were at one time 
the best of Brahmans and attached to the court of the 
Buddhist kings, but latterly the Domas aspired to be their 
rivals, nay even wanted to assert their superiority as will 
be evident from the following lines :— 


“God Dharma did not like that men belonging to castes 
other than the Domas should be His worshippers. The 
priestly function of the Grahacharyyas in connection with 
the worship of the ''Grahas'* (planets) is the root of all 
sufferings.'' ° 

The astrologers formed an influential section of the 
community though they were not always very well-treated 
by the aristocracy as we learn from Bijay Gupta’s 
Manasamangal.* 

The anti-Brahmanic spirit of the Domas is evident 
in the initiation ceremony known as the copper ceremony 
(six). This ceremony was taken recourse to by those 


L See H. P. Sāatrī's Introduction to Modern Buddhism, p. 10. 


2 Sesthe Dharmamatgal poems by Ghanarām, Māņik Gāūgulī, Ramchandra 
Banerjee and others. 


3 w offs «fes aca ef mio ATE | 
ote SICH AS zx cT ACA BES ataata TY AS "quat |, 
+ (O enfe ics ofan ace we xm | 
—(sttfasmboma NS, 5.5 CAT | 


(The Brahman astrologer spoke aloud taking an almanac in hand.) 


(i£) ata sita ate «pb —fasa sei | 
(A servant pushed the astrologer out.) 
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who did not believe in Bráhmanism. In the Hindu society 
the initiation ceremony was confined to the three higher 
castes only while the Stami of Ramai and his followers 
was a peculiar system which opened its portals to the 
“thirty-six castes'' of Bengal. 

Among the Nāth-Pantbhis the ‘Guru’ was an important 
factor in all spiritual matters. The mystic conversation 
of Matsyendranāth and his disciple Goraksanath is an 
interesting episode in the Nāth-Panthi literature. There 
was among the Dharma-worshippers the custom of worship- 
ping the Gurus, thus earning the name of Gubhajus as 
opposed to the Hindus who were the Debhajus (worshippers 
of the Devas).* 

The Sahajiyas who became so famous and influential 
in the days of Chaņdidās (14th century) were fast rising 
into prominence in the 17th and 18th centuries as is to be 
observed from the vast literature which they produced 
during that period. Their origin is to be traced from pre- 
Christian Era, in the Sama-Vipply cult of the Buddhists. 
They were against caste-system and never admitted the 
superior position of the Brāhmans.* 

The Kaivartas were a class of some importance in the 
Buddhistic period and were divided into two sections— 
Hālik and Jalik. The Hāliks were ploughmen and Jāliks 
were fishermen and they are so even now. From the 
descriptions in the Mymensingh Ballads we learn that 


TE (a) E.g., Hadi Siddha, Gorakķanāth and Matsyendranàth. 
(2) fro fas were farts | 
Fe Saxe oF "fa ata etas | 


2 See Süstri's Introduction to Modern Buddhism, by N. Vasu, pp. 24-25. 
3 See Sastri’s CANS "ta @ cēfei, v>-w8 *fbi. 
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the Haliks or the Hāluā Kaivartas were once well-to-do 
persons of position and influence. According to MM. 
H. P. Sastri, ‘‘ the Kaivartas were a powerful race. The 
ancients called them Dasyus, 4.e., powerful foreigners who 
by their raids troubled the inhabitants of the Aryan lands. 
In the llth century the Kaivartas formed a powerful 
confederacy in North Bengal under the leadership of 
Bhima, expelled the Palas from their capital Gauda, where 
they occupied a suburb and temporarily became rulers of 
Bengal.''' 

The Yogis once formed a very influential section of 
our community. They now belong to the lower stratum 
of society and live on weaving. '''The Yogis are now 
trying to take the holy thread and become Brahmans. 
They do not know what they were. They were real 
Yogīs, being descendants of the Nāthas, that influential 
class to which belonged Matsyendranatha, Goraksanatha, 
Minanātha, Ayinātha, Chauraūginātha and others. Their 
ancestors had numerous followers. Princes and potentates 
bowed before them. Many Nathas are still worshipped 
in temples and holy places in Nepal and Tibet. Goraksa- 
nath is still worshipped as the principal deity by the 
Gorkha as a race..................... ..The Dharmaghariya Yogis 
are to be found in large numbers in South-Western Bengal. 
The so-called Brahmans who beg with the image of Sitala 
in their hands and come from Howrah and Midnapore 
Districts are all Dharmaghariyā Yogis. They do not put 


on the holy thread, but they use copper in some form of 


other on their persom after their initiation to religious 
life. They worship Dharma at Dharma temples.'' ° 


1 See Šāstrī's Introduction to Modern Buddhism, by N. Vasu, p. 9. 
€? Seo Sistri’a Introduction to Modern Buddhism, pp. 16-17. 
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In the days of Buddhism, the barbers were an indis- 
pensable section in society as they are now among the 
Hindus. A class of barbers were known as the Kānfādās. 
Their duty was to slit the ear which was essential in the 
Buddhistic initiation known as the ''copper ceremony." 
It was also done when a person would take the vow of 
asceticism. The following description as found in the 
** Mànikchandra Rājār Gin’ may be of interest to the 
reader : 

“The razor was snatched away from the hands of the 
common barber and given to the kanfada, who, as soon as 
he received it, slit the two ears of the king uttering the 
name of Rama.” ! | 

Some of the barbers once received good education. We 
find in the lisí of old Bengali poets, the name of one 
Madhüsudan Napit, who rendered into Bengali verse the 
Sanskrit story of Nala-Damayanti in the 17th century. 

The merchants, represented by various classes as Sāhās, 
Sāhus and Sadhus (all derived from the word *'Sādhu”), 
Tilis, Subarnabaniks, Gandha-baniks,. Südis and others 
had supreme power in their hands owing to the enormous 
wealth they acquired by trade. They occupied a position 
and status not inferior to those of princes. Their wealth 
of which elaborate references are to be found in all 
old Bengali works, was almost fabulous and their princely 
style of living and splendour of processions are the subjects 


1 Ata sea "ra eq wife | 
& "pa Fitta mou fee Shera u 
CA ACS F4 Fa STS eA | 
ata ata fem «tenta we F eife 
—atftasa wterta stra | 
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of enthusiastic descriptions in the literature of the cults of 
Chandi, Manasā Devi and those of other deities. The 
- heroes of old poems generally belonged to the Gandha-banik 
caste.! Chāndsadāgar, Dhanapati, Lakgmīndra and Behulā 
were all Gandha-baniks. We find eminent authors 
like Sasthibara Sen and Gangādās Sen, who lived in 
the 16th century, belonging to the Subarna-banik caste. 
This caste was once the rivals of the Sena Rajas and 
tried to match their lance with the kings of Gauda ; 
they conducted a systematic hostility with Ballal Sen, 
the sequel of which was their excommunication from 
society. 

The re-organisation of the Hindu Society against laxities 
of all sorts may be said to begin in the period between the 
9th and the 13th centuries. Though an attempt at giving 
a stereotyped form to the various castes was made in society 
yet there was a spirit of liberality in evidence, which we 
miss in our present society inspite of the so-called enlight- 
enment of which we boast. It was perhaps due to the 
exigencies of the times that an excommunicated man might 
be admitted once more to the society by an easy expiation 
ceremony. 

The following is found in Adbhutacharyya’s Rāmā- 
yana :— : 


‘Tf a Yavana (Mahomedan) forcibly destroys a Brahman’s 
caste by obliging him to take six handfuls of cooked rice 
offered by him (the Yavana), then such a person may be 
taken back into the bosom of society by performing an 
expiation ceremony, for the fire of Brahmanical spirit burns 
in a Brāhmaņ up to six generations. This purity is lost 


1 For the Gandha-baņiks see the Bengaii Pamphlet * twaftt stfsa Sr e T4314 
sa ' by Dr. Abināšchandra Dās. 


27 
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only by taking beef (when no expiation ceremony will 
avail).'' ! 

As already stated inspite of the rigorous injunctions of 
society, people in those days were certainly far more broad- 
minded and liberal than now. They knew how to meet 
the exigencies of a critical situation and devised means to 
protect their community relaxing their rules to a great 
extent. Many of the Brahman families of Bengal were 
branded with infamy owing to atrocious attacks of the 
Mahomedans on their women. These women were mostly 
admitted into society and the insults done to them were white- 
washed and forgiven on humane considerations—a circum- 
stance which should serve as a lesson to modern Hindus. 
Instances of Moslem atrocities and forbearing discretion 
of the Brahmans of those days are to be found in profusion 
in the old Bengali genealogical works. We refer our 
readers to the ''Pirali-kanda'' by N. Vasu, Prāchya- 
Vidya-Maharnava, where the readers will find very glaring 
cases of atrocity done to Brahman women by Mahomedans 
and the forbearance of their kinsmen in re-admitting them 
to their community after light penances. 

The * Dosas"? or defects which touched some Brahman 
families giving rise to groups or * melas” may be found in 


' a fa Sis af aus xxu | 
ga ty wu afte Gata SFT i 
etase FT efe tiu coTESr | 
Ba AF4 AGa oss athe wie | 
Saree «if? «tcm ctf weta 1—ztstcáya alata | 


- fi sea cae ca ca cn stu | 
ata «ti Fat DRE "fa i 
s ASS FSP ACSA STF | 
ferfets zat crea tad i 
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the Karika or the genealogical work of Devivar who 
flourished in the 15th century. Some lines from this work 
are given below in the foot-note from which it will be seen 
that in numerous cases, Brahman women were tolerated | 
in society after molestation by Mahomedans. | 

The Moslem contact created three branches of the 
Brahmans, viz., Serkhānī, Pīrālī and Srimantakbani. 
Besides, Jāfarkhāni, Dehātā, Bhairabghataki and Hari 


ame tea canifeeceta teal | 
aiani ares cattfa= cutesy ment 
afeay crtcans z&z am AKAI | 
fiai CaS On Mu galā U 
sfasa] cm Saat Sica | 
attt wawas rice STANTA I 
Seq «iie ce «sona CS | 
zw ern faex cem 487 org 
sta Gra 221 "a ATA «S | 
mate ufo tom Fea BSS n 
wp CHT eum Cmm TATE | 
gate eife! erai faci a1? ú 
fifet*ts! stotcrica ata srel=f% | 
aaae cecal Fr tēta 
SHS] VSMCS AA SETIYA | 
certes wow zw SS Sta s! 
fafo syrit ca arua ms | 
== Afat coros fasa fern n 
amma coissnepor Br stud | 
bp sga cep SAA ES N 
fap siestor cam Faa xtst2 | 
watan fife rtu faatafa * 4 
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Majumdarī may be mentioned here. The loss of social 
status due to contact with the ' Maghs' (Bāngāl-mela) also 
deserves our passing notice. It may be said that though 
purity of status was lost still the society recognised their 
position in society. 


atcaa fefe fai fan eras) SOS | 
*Hifacrica "rifta ICF SICH n 
toes oe cox oe efi | 

= cafeath sre crtca Rarer tfa n 
Strata ww esrtfacwta AS | 
tema HOS) Gl qa cix BSCS l 
FIFŪ ¿s= Gra tfaa ST | 
atesi cam ffo ciets ata i 
creel Cae Ga IRA ora seta | 
read «rēdāt fastīūta stts u 
wertata Fa Sos cnc | 
«festos gateta FATPICU CIITA Uu 
«a143] Sha less? em | 
sapfa ATA on «18 Afaa N 
tanta fas cam See Stata stal 
Ada atacea orta Sta eta 0 
Carats) cricacs C coim s | 
Verein cre virexe SF n 
qe attics Sy fa agamtāt | 
OF AM Om KS ons etfa n 
ca wfz vfu cm a ES Tal | 
CH Seal "Ta SE CET wis «ug 

—( cortiacaa stfat ) 
—«Uura atēlu zfeztn, atatshs, Ji 529-528 | 
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That Moslem and other foreign contact in ordinary 
course of life was highly injurious to the principle of 
*Achüra" (which was the backbone of. Kulinism) may be 
gleaned from the lines found in *' Dosatantra." * 

Among the Brahmans the Sātsatis, the original Brahman 
settlers in Bengal, were probably Sáraswatas, as the gotras 
of these Brahmans have a striking similarity with those of 
the other Sāraswata Brahmans settled in other parts of 
India. To derive Satsatis from “seven hundred" as is 
sometimes done is very questionable, for it is never known 
that at any time a statistics of Brahmans was taken and the 
number of them settled at seven hundred. Such a practice 


q«i atcp cute ?iretetress! «fb | 
ow Geste 6 fafewui awe l 
—( zfaza water, vastfa fuat aafaa cre wife ) 
—mowa atēlu ēfesttu, aratra, *j: 258 | 


i eptetrýa AVIS Ate Airaa CATS | 
States aata Me ataata ix u— Cas | 

(Five Mahomedan saints took up their abode in the house of a Bhattacharyya 
Brābmaņ. Šyām of Bágardiya said 'nemaj' with them in that house.) 
gs ga ga "pea STS | 
cepe FAA Dp «ien n 
«ca Tiri ATA | 
CERA AVA "PUMA VS C CHASE | 
mu ga aH BITE C S ST | 
aim cerei ga atādatisa sma" 


(The great Brāhmay Nilkantha used to take pork fried in ghee. O my boy 
Nīlkantha, how could you eat the dish of pork !) 
JJ (Nilkantha was of Sávarpagotra and a grandson of Bhairab Ganguly.) 
2 See Sambandba-Nirpaya, by Lalmohan Vidyānidhi, p. 51. 
See also Varhóividyüratna's collections of the Kürikáa. 
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was unheard of in ancient Bengal. There is no doubt that 
waves of enterprising Brahman immigrants came in various 
times to settle in Bengal—the older ones were the Sātsatis 
and the Acharyya Brahmans who once occupied a high 
rank in society before the advent of the five illustrious 
ancestors of Kulin Brahmans. 

With the advent of Vaisnavism as propounded by 
Chaitanya Deva, the caste-system underwent some changes 
in this land. Though the Bhattaichiryyas (orthodox 
brahmans) were trying hard to do away with the old laxities 
of the Buddhists and the Sahajiyas, the Vaisnavas were 
making their attempts in the contrary direction. We learn 
from the Vaisnava literature that Chaitanya converted some 
Mahomedans into his faith. The cases of Haridās and 
Bijuli Khàn among others may be cited as examples in this 
connection. Another innovation that the Gaudiya section 
of Vaisnavism made was the acceptance of a man of a 
lower caste to the position of a “guru ' by a man of a 
higher caste. 

Narottama though born of a Kayastha family was given 
the status of a Brahman in the great Vaisnava gathering at 
Kheturi by Virachandra, the son of Nityānanda, in a 
thrilling speech in course of which texts from Haribhakti- 
vilasa by Sanātan was quoted.  Premvilása says that the 
appreciative audience unanimously accepted the following 
conclusion :— 

True Brāhmaņ is he who believes in God and acts 


accordingly. ‘The sacred thread only signifies the particular 


caste and not the true spirit of a Brāhmay. 

The orthodox community under the guidance of the 
Brahmans could not, for obvious reasons, tolerate the 
forward march of the Vaisnava reformers. Not only in the 
selection of the Gurus but also in other matters they 
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transgressed the strict rules of society. Though Srinivasa 
was a Brahman, Ramchandra was a Vaidya and Narottama 
was a Kayastha, still they were not afraid to take their meal 
from the same plate, as if they belonged to the same 
caste." | 
Kavikankan Mukundaram, who flourished in the latter 
part of the 16th century, described at some length the 


different castes of his day in his celebrated Chandikavya. 
Thus we find :— | 


2 < Tn the land of Guzrat the Brahmans received due 
honours from the king and engaged themselves in the 
discussion of the various Sástras. For their learning and 
for giving benediction to King Kālketu, they received 
garments and sandal perfumes as reward. The Kulin 
Brahmans were divided into various classes or gains 
according to the villages (fifty-six in all) given to them 


1 See Narottamavilisa, by Narahari Chakravarti, and Premvilāsa, by Nityüánanda. 
2 See Karņānanda, by Jadunandan Das, Niryyas III. 


eal raa "if CIA 35 GZTA 
Jaa asta faasid | 

wgfabia FTA tfe faa Ma 
fas; a gal be d 
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"feq CAT SY aata cw] mv 
quodal cacy qeu Y 

eifaztz Atfs-w Si fares wtersst 
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such. as Mukhuti,  Chatati, Bandya, Kanji, Ghosal, 
Gango, Gud, Kesarkonā, Had, Ghanta, Pari, Putitundu, 
Jhikarā, Mail, Bada, Kulabha, Chotachandi, Palsa, Dirgha, 
Kusum, Sanda, KuSa, Karial, Pusali, Simla, Pipa, Bapuli, 
Karal, Simul, Paladhi, Hijalgai, Muschatak, Dindi, Karnja, 
Bihar, Bhuri, Batagrami, Nandigai, and Naeri. Besides 
there were hundreds of Barendra Brahmans who had only 
the gotras * and not the gāižs.* They were all very simple 
in their dealings with others and read the Yaju (and other 
Vedas) every day...but nevertheless there were illiterate 
Brahmans too, who lived upon performing priestly 





' = 
: . Gotras—One of the twenty-four sages or Reis from whom as many different 
families have sprung, called after their names Sāndilya, Küšyapa, etc. 
2 Gaifi (from village)—Pertaining to a village (referring to one of the various 
classes of Rādhi Brahmans from the royal assigoment of a separate village to each ^ 
Bráhmap), which were in all fifty-six in number. 
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functions. They made a show of sandal-marks on their ` 
persons, performed pūjās in the houses of other people and 
lightly bound a bundle of rice and other food which were 
first dedicated to gods and next appropriated by themselves. 
The sweet-meat dealers gave them sweets as Daksiņā 
(consideration) for their doing priestly functions at their 
houses and similar rewards of curd and milk they got from 
milkmen. The oilmen filled cups with oil and offered them 
respectfully. Some even paid them in cowries and some 
paid in pulse-cakes. The village-priests thus always 
enjoyed plenty. These people visited the houses where 
Sraddha was performed in Guzrat city. They exacted 
priestly fees on the spot as soon as the function was over. 


qyaraca ta 36 citara freto 
cara teagāt efa | 

catate qaal wfs cae cn fefe 
arate stacy Ātsāt I 

GHA ANCA ania Sie Fa 
HANSA za Blast | 

are fa face a wie fE zu 

- ates CL whee sata l 

sfa fral ats Ste qos m4 ATS 
Pīts? sian fara; — 

€ atfe cina sa seti faery Sita 
Fs ai Te ATETA ! 

: Saat Getic ate fāzist4 Cari 
ad fasts q291f% | 
MPa Stars «ra «Hm fasta ra 


atacea ou atentia ú Sartre | 
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The match-making Brahmans conversant with genealogy of 
different families tried to lower one in a social gathering 
if not adequately paid his fees. The Graha-Vipras (Astro- 
logers) owing to their inferior position occupied a corner of 
the city. The Brahmans of lower castes were heads of 
‘maths.’ There were astrologers who discussed their 
subjects ‘Dipika’ and "Bhāswati' and drew horoscopes 
of children.'' 

Besides, we get vivid description of the arrival of the 
Vaidyas, the Ksatriyas, the Vaisyas, the Kāyasthas, the 
Banias and the Navašākhas among others. . The following 
sub-castes were among the Navašākhas: The Goālās, the 
Oilmen, the Blacksmiths, the  Betel-leaf growers, the 
Potters, the Weavers, the Gardeners, the Barbers, 
the Sweet-meat sellers, and the Aguris. The Betel-leaf 
sellers, the Sarāks (weavers of saris) the Gandha-bàniàs, 
the Sankha-bāņiās, Jewellers, *bellmetal' Bàniàs, Suvarna- 
baniks, Pasyatoharas (Royal jewellers), and the Pallav- 
gopas also deserve our special notice. ' 

In this connection may also be mentioned fishermen 
(Jelia Das), cultivators (Halua Das), the Kalus (oilmen), 
the Baitis (magicians), the Bagdis (good fighters), the 
Machuas (dealers in fish), the Kochas, the washermen, the 
tailors, the Siulis (the palm-juice sellers), carpenters, the 
ferry- boat-men (Patani), the Bhāts (minstrels), the 
Chowdulis (palanquin-bearers), the Chunaris, (lime-sellers), 
the boat-men (mānjhis), the Malas, the Chaņdālas (selling 
salt and particular kinds of fruits), the Gohalyas (the 
singers), the Korangas, the Mahrattas, the Kols (living 
in suburbs and professional drummers), the Hadis (grass- 





! The Tamulis (betel-leaf-sellers and the Gandha-bāņiās are sometimes taken 
an ong the 'Navaéükhas' in places of the weavers and the aweet-meat-sellers, 
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cutters), the Chāmārs (cobblers), the Domas (makers of 
wicker-works) and the harlots. ' 

It is peculiar that some non-Bengalis have also been 
mentioned here such as, the Kochas, the Kols, and the 
Māhrāttās. The mention of the Mahrattas as surgeons 
and eye-specialists is noteworthy.* That the physician 
caste in Bengal had some connection with the Mahrattas 
will be observed from their genealogical records in which 
it is distinctly mentioned that a class of Bengal Vaidyas 
such as the Nandis and others were settled in Maharastra." 

The mention of the various castes and their occupations 
alleged to belong to Guzrat is merely a description of the 
people of Bengal and their complicated caste-system. In 
Guzrat Kulinism was never known and the details given 
by Mukundaram obviously give a picture of Bengali society. 

The different branches of the Rarhi Brahmans men- 
tioned in the list are nevertheless incomplete. 

It may not be out of place to mention here the names 
of castes mentioned in Bhiaratchandra’s Vidyasundar. 
Thus we find in the work written in the middle part of the 
18th century, the following : — 


‘The Brahmans look after the study of the Vedas, 
Grammar, Lexicon, Smrti, and Philosophy. They engage 


i See Kavikafikan’s Cbaņģīkāvja, pp. 86-90. (Bahgabiási ed.). 


2 qg fers afan atatal | 
fea Stal aerate cet feret «ico 
wife «ico fe bcm 391 i 
—sfasweta DSt ( azatīt ), Wt ee | 





(The Māhrāļļās occupied a corner of the city of Guzrat. They used to move 
about on calls requiring incision on the spleen or the use of lancet for operating a 
cataract.) 

3 Gee Obandra Prabha, by Bbārat Mallik and Kavikaņ(hahār. 
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themselves in worshipping the deities at the temples 
resounded with the sound of conch-shells and cymbals. 
There were the worship of the god Siva, reading of the 
work called Chandi, sacrifice (Yajūa) and Mahotsava (grand 
feast given by the Vaisnavas). The Vaidyas feel the 
pulse of patients and thereby diagnose disease. They follow 
the medical profession for which they study ‘Kavya’ and the 
Ayurveda. The Kāyasthas and sundry other castes look 
to their individual profession. These castes were the 
merchants, the jewellers, spice-dealers (Gandha-baniks), the 
bankers (Suvarna-baniks), Kāūsāris (bell-metal merchants), 
Sāūkhāris  (shell-bracelet dealers), Milkmen, Betelleaf 
dealers, Tilis, Weavers, Mālākārs, Barbers, Kuris (friers of 
paddy), Blacksmiths, Potters, Aguris, Yugis, Chāsādhopās, 
Cultivators, Kaivartas, Goldsmiths, Carpenters, Sadis 
(liquor-dealers), Washermen, Fishermen, Gudis, Chandalas, 
Bāgdis, Hādis, Domas, Cobblers, Kurmis, Korangās, Pods, . 
Kāpālis,  Tipars, Kols, Oilmen, Bādiās, Gardeners, 
Merchants, Bāitis, Patuās, Kāns, Kasbis, Buffoons and 
Dancers.” 1 


1 o ARTAN cect cay EUIS | 
Mead feste she vate i 
RTA WC Cala wisi Vota | 
Patel PĒTA ww TEAT n 
cas CWC4 atel «fa om athe ces | 
_ fofeenl Fara ice stay stare n 
sire att ath ata catesttat | 
cae af} stg ertdi Stray ow tatāt a 
csrrateri Stun fee Sifs atateta | 
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3fst stalci Stal CaaS ATT li 
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If we look into the caste-history of the Bengali Hindus, 
we find that from the 11th century down, changes and 
reformation continually went on, all with the object of 
unification of the Bengal-Hindus. The non-Aryans and 
the merchants represented by Sahas and other castes 
hitherto lay outside the Hindu society as they had avowedly 
accepted the Buddhist creed in a previous era. The credit 
of giving them a status in Hindu society is due to the 
Vaisnava Goswamis, who performed priestly functions in 
their houses and thus elevated them. Formerly no 
Brahman would do so in the houses ol these communities 
most of which were branded as depressed. The Nava- 
éakhas, as MM. Haraprasād Sastri has pointed out, means 
“New branch,” and we come to know that those castes who 
formerly had lain outside the pale of our society, were 
admitted as ‘‘a new branch” and given a recognised 
footing in the Hindu society. The Hindu reformers tried 
to bring the Kols, and other hill-people within the fold 
of our society. Under this process of unification the 
Vaisnavas specially made disciples of these non-Hindus, 
and converted them to Vaisnavism. ‘The worship of Kali 
was a great asset for the purpose of making this unity and 
then Saktas had thus a share in this reformation by Tantrik 
processes which did away with all caste considerations. 


oral Beta Tā? ceteri cer ST | 
Brera ater Atel cota g e wa 
Sat cota cite rati sai , 
cafe wa tf cacy aifa atētsa i 
«refs epu SA ** ASS | 
etas Sfeal STU AGS NOUS II 

— stasera salva 





CHAPTER AIV. 
AGRICULTURE. 


Agriculture has always been the principal source of 
occupation in Bengal. The Old Bengali Literature, besides 
giving details of cultivation, contains many adages which 
embody the agricultural wisdom of the people. Thus we 
find such expressions ' as “‘ Cultivation should be personally 
done by the owner of the soil. He should himself plough 
the land being aided by his son. In case the son being 
not available for the purpose, the brother should step into 
his place. No third person should be relied on in the 
matter.” Again, “Im agriculture he who works himself is 
sure to get much profit, while he who simply does the work 
of supervision gets only half the profit. But he who is 
lazy enough to stay at home and enquire about his 
cultivation from there as a third person is sure to lose in 
the concern.’ This caution shows that the peasantry of 
Bengal had no idea of organised labour. ‘Dhenki’ or the 
rice-husking pedal was once considered as an indispensable 


1 Tie cbta StA Bie | 
= wi gett cra Ste Il 
» “ - - 
M «tē «otu itea ste | 
Sta BAe Fire Ens n 
qa VCH ACE «S | 
Bla «ta z] STS ats «54 | 
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implement.for domestic purposes. The house which did 
not contain a ‘dhefiki’ was branded as forsaken by good 
luck. Although the well-known Sanskrit saying x 
gAfS aml,” etc., has put trade first among the four 
recognised means of livelihood, the Bengali saying differed 
from it and dared to give agriculture the first place. 
Thus :—° | 
** Although it is said, trade gives wealth still there cam 
be no denying the drawbacks of írade, the reason being 
that in trade people require much capital and take recourse 
to fraud. Into service, one should not enter, if one has the 
sense of self-respect in him. Beggary procures no wealth. 
Evidently it is then agriculture which is the most suitable 
occupation for a self-respecting person.” x 
-In the Chandikavya of Kavikañkan Mukundarām we learn 
that the poet though a Brahman by caste lived by personally 
doing the work of cultivation.’ In the Sanskrit work called 
Parā$ara-Sarhhitā, a high place was given to agriculture. 
Herein advice has been given even to the Brahmans to carry 
on agriculture with zeal. “* With the paddy cultivated by 
himself, or acquired from a field cultivated on his behalf, 


: atta «ra atf cole gam | 
cm «efaa «tfe qm ores «54 | 
1 Bee Chāgā-pēlā by Rümeáwar, C. U. MS. No. 2155, Fol. 3. See also F. 1 and 7. 
3 Beo Kavikadkan Mukundarüm's Chandikavya, p. 22 (C. U. ed.) :— 
* 3123 cnfemtate Stalts Asa afs 
faac fasā citātata | 
Stata Stace aly rifta sta sfa 
faqat "a ga TS ú” 


(In the town of Belimābāj lives the good man Gopinath Niugi. I live in bis 
Tālug and my village is Dāminyā. We are bere for six or seven generations and 
our profession is agriculture.) 
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he should offer the five sacrifices (enjoined in the works 
on Smrti) and should likewise be engaged in celebrating 
the sacrificial rites such as the Veda prescribes (the five 
sacrifices are mentioned by Manu, in Ch. 3, St. 70).''' 


Astrology in Agriculture : — 

The Bengali cultivators have been the tillers of the 
soil from hoary past with the aid of astrological observa- 
tions. It is not exactly known how or whence this 
knowledge has come into the possession of the Bengali 
people, but this much may be surmised that the tradition 
points to a foreign origin. 

Not only in old Bengali sayings but also in Sanskrit 
works such as ' Krsi-Parásara' we have evidence of astro- 
logical belief being always associated with agricultural 
operations. The Slokas given in the footnote refer to 
peculiar situation of the planets as bringing scarcity and 
drought seen during the rainy season. * 


1 Institutes of Parigara—translated into English by K. K. Bhattacharyya, 
Second Chapter (Bibliotheca Indica). 
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Innumerable pithy sayings are often recited by the 
illiterate Bengali peasants showing their knowledge in 
the rudiments of astrology, although the meanings of the 
sayings are not always clear. A few specimens are given 
below from Khanār Vachan by way of illustration.’ 

(a) If there be much rain and consequent overflooding 
of the country in the Bengali month of Sravan (July- 
August) and drought in the next month of Bhādra (August- 
September), if there be again rains submerging the lands 
under water though not to an excess in A$win (September- 
October) and much rain without strong wind in Kartik 
(October-November), then surely abundant paddy crop will 
grow in the fields that year. 

(b) When according to astrological calculations, in any 
particular year, Saturn occupies the highest position and 
Mars is next to him, then agriculture will not flourish 
that year. 

(c) Says Khana, ‘‘The cotton which is grown in 
the month of Kartik (October-November) yields in 
abundance.'' 


1 The Bengali months as represented here through the names of the figures 
of the zodiac have interesting similarity with the astrological expressions of the 
agricultural people of the Malabar side in the Deccan. 


~~ Bee “ Economic Life in a Malabar Village," pp. 162-163 by J. Subbrams Aiysr. 
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(d) If the planet Mercury be ascendant, and Venus 
be next to him then no doubt the fields will be overfull 
with crops. 

(e) Bananas may be taken thoughout the year with the 
exception of the Bengali months of Bhādra (August- 
September) and Chaitra (March-April). 

The above lines are only a few out of many in which 
directions about agriculture are given in the technical 
phraseology of astrology. 


Customs and Superstitions :— 

Next to astrology, the customs and superstitions of the 
country play an important part in agriculture. Without 
ignoring their value we are rather prone to think that 
they are not altogether useless, as many of them give the 
result of accumulated wisdom of many generations. Thus, 
following Khana, it is believed that sowing paddy seeds 
within the first five days of the month of Asadh (May-June) 
will yield much crop.’ Nevertheless according to the same 
authority sowing is recommended throughout the month 
of Sravan (July-August) and the first 12 days of the 
next month.* Similarly the pulse ‘ Kalai’ is to be sown 
either in the last four days of Bhādra (August-Septem- 
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ber) or within the first four days of Āšwin (September- 
October) which are taken to be auspicious.* Another 
variety of pulse known?'as ‘ Matar-Kalāi' is to be sown 
throughout the months of Aéwin (September-October) and 
Kartik (October-November) except the last nineteen days 
of the former and the first nineteen days of the latter 
month for getting a full harvest.* ‘Tila’ (sesamum) is to 
be sown either within the last eight days of Fālgun 
(February-March) or within the first eight days of Chaitra 
(March-A pril).* 

Of course the value of these directions may be under- 
estimated at the outset but a close study of the change of 
weather conditions and seasons will prove that the days 
thus recommended for sowing have generally some bearing 
on it. 'The peasantry have arrived at these conclusions 
after a close observation of the conditions of the soil in 
different weathers and different seasons. ‘The sanctity 
attached to particular days of the week for sowing’ seeds, 
from whatever causes they may have originated, are totally 
without any scientific basis. There are some superstitions 
of which a scientific explanation may be traced,—'* He 
who cultivates the soil in the days of the full moon and 
the new moon is sure to suffer misery. His cows suffer 
from rheumatism, and scarcity prevails in his house. Ac- | 
cording to Khanà, he who tills land in these two prohibited 
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days is ruined.''' The two forbidden days are generally 
attended with storm and other inclemencies of the weather 
in Bengal. But ““ even the mighty king Ravana was killed 
with all his family by planting bananas in the month of 
Bhādra (August-September)” * seems to be a vain threat. 

Again, ''the peasants are to start for the fields on an 
auspicious day. There should be no inauspicious things to 
be seen on the way. Just reaching the field they have to 
enter it by the eastern side and begin ploughing from 
thence.” It is said, ‘‘all prosperity will smile on the 
peasants if they begin tilling from the eastern side of the 
field.” ” Similarly in collecting the harvest the southern 
side should be taken as the side for beginning work. * 

Like the cultivators of Europe the Bengali peasants 
observe the ceremony of harvest-gathering called Navānna 
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with much merry-making. It is celebrated in the month of 
Agrahayana (November-December) or Pausa (December- 
January) when the winter paddy crop is gathered. Refer- 
ences of Navanna (lit., new-rice ceremony) in the old 
Bengali literature are profuse. In the various * Vāramāsis' 
we learn of Navànna which exists even to-day.’ 

Besides Navanna, ‘ Hala-Pravaha’ or the ‘ First tilling 
ceremony’ is another ceremony in connection with agri- 
culture. Thus in Raimeswar’s Chàsàá-pàlà,^ we learn, after 
a brief shower in the latter part of the month of Magha 
(January-February), this ceremony was held in an auspicious 
time. As these ceremonies are still observed their dates of 
celebration are to be found in the annual Bengali almanacs. 

In the story of Malu& (Mymensingh Ballads) we learn 
of a ceremony at the time of one's going out for sickle-work 
during harvest time. ‘Thus, when Chand Binod, the hero 
of the poem, was going out to the field for the above 
purpose his mother, ''brought a sharp sickle and put 
itin the hands of her son bidding him at the time start for 
the fields for cutting the crops. Besides taking the sickle 
with him Chānd Binod took five sheaves from the Bata 
grove and proceeded to the fields singing the Varamasi 
songs.” 


Agricultural Implements :— 


The agricultural implements though primitive and very 
commonplace, were even subjects of poetic effusions of some 
of our old writers such as Ramái Pandit and Rameswar,* 


See Maluā (Mymensingh Ballads). 
See Cbāśā-pālā by Rāmešfwar, C.U. MS. No. 2455, F. 11. 
See Maluā (Mymensingh Ballads), Bengali Version, p. 44. 


See the song of Siva by Ramāi Pandit and Ohāšā-pālā by Rameéwar, C.U. MS. 
No. 2456, F. 4, 8 and 9. 
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and as such we find elaborate descriptions of the making of 
such implements as :— 

(a) em9?«—yoke, 

(b) #@#Jš—a pin or nail, 

(c) #fa—a plough-share, 

(d) Yi—a cleaver, 

(e) YlCt—a sickle, 

(f) *itfī—a frame, 

(g) 3£—a ladder, 

(h) tsa atfs—a stick, 

(i) cof*—a rice-husking pedal, 
besides various other implements in connection with agri- 
culture. 

No doubt the services of the village blacksmith and the 
village carpenter have to be requisitioned for the purpose. 
In the Chàsa-palà of Ràme$war a vivid, though rather 
exaggerated, description of the making of these implements 
are found. 


Weather :— 


Like astrological prognostications the people were once 
very fond of weather forecasts which were based on more or 
less practical observations, and as a consequence the results 
were surprisingly accurate. The peasant-folk got by heart 
the sayings of the cultivators’ manual—the ‘ Khanar 
Vachan '—and became accustomed to quote the lines about 
the observation of nature in their everyday life or field work. 
As a result of this, the people in general became trained in 
the study of weather conditions without the guidance of a 
costly Government Department. In a country where agri- 
culture on a large scale based on scientific lines is unknown 
such simple methods are useful to the people, working as 
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they do frequently under the freaks of nature in the tropical 
climate of Bengal. 

The truth of the sayings will be evident from the 
following examples taken from the sayings of Khanā :— 


(a) If there be less cold in the winter month of Pausa 
(December-January) and more cold in the summer month 
of Baišākh (April-May), then there will be heavy rains in 
the beginning of Asadh (May-June) and excessive drought 
in the month of Sravan (June-July). 

(b) Ifrainbow is seen in the eastern sky during the 
rainy season, surely there will be too much rain and conse- 
quent over-flooding of the land. 

(c) If in one year the climate is cold in Ubhaitra 
(March-April), hail-storm in Baisakh (April-May) and 
clear sky (with stars distinctly visible in the firmament 
at night) in Jyaistha (May-June) then in that year 
the flood will come late in the last part of the rainy 
season. 

(d) Why are you so much absorbed in calculation, O 
father-in-law, you will be able to forecast rains simply at 
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the sight of the clouds. The patches of clouds (tech. 
cumulus) that are floating, with intermittent breeze at the 
same time, will tell you about the imminent rains. Under 
the circumstances you may unhesitatingly advise the culti- 
vators to go to the fields to make necessary preparations for 
raising the ridges to hold water. It may not rain to-day 
but you may surely expect it to-morrow. 

(e) The rainbow in the western sky will bring drought 
but the rainbow in the eastern sky will fetch rains. 

(f) The frequent croaking of frogs isa sure sign of 
immediate rains. 

(g) When in the beginning of the Bengali year Baišākh 
(April-May) the wind blows from the north-east, you may 
be sure of heavy rains that year— says Khana. 

(h) The days of the winter month of Pausa (December- 
January) which will be full of mist will be exactly equal 
with the days of the summer month of Baisakh (April- 
May) which will be in rains. When there is rain on 
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Saturday it will continue for a week. When it will rain 
on Tuesday it will go on for three days. In other 
days it will end on the very day when it will begin 
to rain. Y 

(i) If in any day of the month of Bhādra (August- 
September) there be clouds moving in the sky and the 
wind blowing at random from different directions, then, 
on that day heavy rains are expected. 

(j) If there be rains in the month of Agrahāyana 
(November-December) then famine is apprehended due to 
the destruction of crops through the locusts. So very 
keen the want becomes that even the king goes out 
a-begging. 

(k) If there be rains in the winter month of Pausa 
(December-January) the paddy falls off early from the 
stalks as a result of which so much scarcity prevails in 
the land that even husks of paddy sell dear. 

(D If there be rains in the latter part of Magha 
(January-February) praise be to the king and his happy 
land as the Ravi crop will grow abundantly. 
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(m) If there be shower in Fālgun (February-March) 
then the crops ' Chinà; and ' Kāon are abundantly 
expected. 

(m) If there be drought in the month of Jyaistha (May- 
June) and heavy rains in Āsādh (June-July) surely there 
will be crops to such a quantity that the earth will hardly 
be able to sustain the burden. 

(o) If it rains in Māgha (January-February) the people 
become very rich as the rains are conducive to the growth 
of crops. 

(p) The drought of Jyaistha (May-June) and the flood 
of Āsādh (June-July) make the land bear abundant crops. 

(q) If it rain in Magha (January-February) even the 
unfertile uplands will bear ample paddy crop. 

(r) If there be showers in Chaitra (March-April) it is 
quite favourable for the growth of paddy. 
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(s) If the sky of the full-moon nigbt of Kartik (Octo- 
ber-November) is cloudless and there is strong wind the 
Ravi crop is expected in abundance. Cloud and rains in 
that night indicate injury to the crop altogether. 

(t) Inthe rainy season, if the weather is cloudy at 
night, and water increases at the time, the paddy crop will 
be destroyed through excessive water. 

(u) If in the rainy month of Āsādha (June-July) of 
any year heavy shower occurs in the ninth quarter of the 
full-moon—there will be drought in that year. If there be 
very little rain during this month fishes may be had in 
abundance. If there be moderate rains in that month surely 
the earth will bear good crops. If in any evening of 
Ásüdha (June-July) the sun goes down shedding. brilliant 
lustre no crop is expected that year. 
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(c) If the southern wind blows throughout the month 
of Asidh (June-July) from the beginning, no doubt the 
year will see much flood. 

(rà) When in one year there will be mist in the month 
of Chaitra (March-April) and flood in the month of Bhadra 
(August-September) the death rate of the people will appre- 
ciably increase. 

(z) The Brāhmaņs, the rains and the flood—all go 
away on getting 'Daksina ' (fees). (There is a pun on 
the word ‘ Daksina.’ In connection with the first it means 
priestly fees while in connection with the second and third 
it means the southern wind.) In plain language the 
Brahmans leave a house after getting their priestly fees 
while the rain and the flood leave the land of Bengal on the 
approach of the southern wind. 


Manuring and Curing of Crops :— 

The peasantry being accustomed to their work naturally 
know well how to manure the soil properly for growing 
good crops and cure them of any malady detrimental to their 
natural growth by applying various indigenous methods 
within their easy reach, when they are in need of such steps. 
The law of nature which inculcates what is injurious to 
human life is conducive to the preservation of plant-life, 
has long been known to them as the expression, '* Those 
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things (e.g., rotten cowdung) which injure men cure the 
plants "* clearly illustrate. 

The following examples from the * Kbanār Vachan’ 
will show the lines by which the cultivators manure and 
cure the crops of any disease from time immemorial. In 
the countryside the indigenous methods are followed witb 
advantage and the knowledge—the outcome of experience of 
many years—is handed down from father to son. 

(a) If some water, in which a fish has been washed, are 
poured at the root of a gourd plant, then the plant will 
surely be benefited from it. 

(b) The land which contains rotten paddy as manure 
is fit for the rearing of chillis. 

(c) The smut of corn (paddy) should be thrown into 
the bamboo-grove. If this is done, the result will be a 
very rapid increase of the grove. Earth should also be 
thrown beneath a bamboo-grove to serve the purpose of 
manure. 

(d) Betelnut plants require cowdung (liquid manure) 
as manure for their growth. 
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(e) When brinjals are attacked by the insects kitchen 
ashes should be used to counteract them There is no other 
remedy better than this. 

(D  Palmyra-trees yield fruits after twelve years. They 
will not do so if their leaves are eaten by cows prematurely. 

(g) The banana plants should be grown eight cubits 
apart. In no case their leaves should be taken away. If 
this advice is followed there will be no fear of ample sub- 
sistence. 

(h) Pieces of rotten straw or chips of wood should be 
used as manure at the roots of arums ($4). 

(ü) The edible arums (4A) will thrive if ashes are used 
at their roots. 

G) The plants of ‘Mandar’ (Erythrine Fulgens) should 
be reared in orchard of the betelnut plants. The leaves of 
the former falling beneath the latter help the rapid growth 


of the nuts. This recourse is very effective for the betelnut 
plants. 
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(k) Some roots should be cut up if no cocoanut-fruit is 
forthcoming. If soil mixed up with salt is put at the base 
of a cocoanut tree then it soon yields fruits. If the smut of 
corn is used at the roots of a cocoanut plant then not only 
it becomes very plump in appearence but also bears fruit 
early. 

(l) If the young plants of cocoanut and betelnut are 
removed from the place where they first were planted 
these plants get more strength and grow rapidly. But 
different are the results with the mango and the jack-fruit 
trees under similar conditions, as the former will then yield 
fruits of smaller size and the latter will yield very few 
fruits. 


The following observations of Khan& regarding various 
crops deserve our notice : — 


(a) It is the rains which make the soil fit for cultiva- 
tion—properly known as kadan. When the soil is thus 
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made fertile in Asádh (i.e., June-July), the paddy will not 
grow adequately. If the soil is made fertile in Srāvaņ (t.e., 
July-August), the paddy will grow in profusion. In Bhādra 
(i.e., August-September) the late rains will be injurious to 
the growth of paddy. In Āšwin (i.e., September-October) 
the land inspite of its fertility due to the rains will bear no 
crops. 

(b) When there will be enough mangoes growing in 
one year, paddy will also be growing in abundance.  Simi- 
larly, when in one year the tamarind will be growing in 
plenty, there will be excessive flood occurring in the land, 
during the rains. 

(c) If the tuft of paddy is thick then the outturn of 
paddy will be great. The more wide the paddy plants will 
be sown the more will be the yield of crop. 

(d) Cut the paddy after thirty days from the day when 
the ear of corn before it shoots from the culm will first begin 
to develop. When the paddy will first flower cut the corn 
after twenty days from that time. When the sheafs will 
bend, cut the corn after thirteen days. If acultivator delays 


more he will lose. 
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(e). Water of the rainy season subsides in Kartik 
(October-November). The less the water in this month the 
more the paddy. 

(f) If the paddy is cut in Agrahāyan (t.e., November- 
December) then full crop is available. If it is done im 
Paus (i.e., December-January) even less than half (lit. six 
annas) will be gathered. If it is done in Māgh (1.e., 
January-February) no crop will be found in the field as there 
will remain only the straw. In Fālgun (i.e., February- 
March) even that also will not be found. 

(g) The light fortnight is conducive to the growth of 
rice plants provided the field is sloping towards the south. 
In that case much crop is expected to the satisfaction of the 
people. 

(h) The mustard :— 

The proper time for sowing mustard is at the end of 
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autumn. ‘The mustard should be sown very close but its 
variety, the rape seed (Sinapis racemosa) should be sown 
rather apart. 

(i) The pulses :— 


The peas (Kalai) or kidney bean, (Phaseolus mungo, 


i.e., Mug) may be sown in the same field where mustard 
was first sown. Both will them grow in abundance to the 
joy of the cultivator. 

(j) The radish—the cotton—the betel-leaf (Pan) :— 

The ground should be ploughed at least sixteen times 
to grow the radish. So considerable pains and patience are 
required for it.’ 

Cotton is grown if the ground is ploughed eight times 
and paddy requires the ground to be ploughed four times 
only. The betel leaves require no ploughing at all. 

The betel-vine should be planted at the latter part of 
July and another July should be allowed to pass. At the 
end of third July one may expect to have plentiful leaves of 
— the plant. So though no cultivation is necessary, caution 

should be taken to watch the growth of the plant for full 


(i) “faa ara FME xs | 
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! The soil should be powdered to dust by repeated ploughing (lit. sixteen times) 
to grow the radish as we learn in the saying of Khun& a v wm," i.s., duet is 


the proper soil for the growth of radishea. 
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two years. Khana further says that the betel-leaves grow 
well in a shady place.' 

(k) The Cotton and Jute :— 

The cotton plants should remain wide apart in such a 

* way that cotton may be plucked easily standing in the midst 
of them or the plants may be crossed at pleasure. The jute 
plants and the cotton plants should not be planted in the 
same field as the former require sufficient water for its 
growth while the latter will die out if water reaches them. 

(I) The maize :— 

Maizes were once sold at a very high price in Bengal. 
Khana says, ‘‘ If you want to earn money then sow maizes 
in the month of Chaitra (March-April).”’ 

(m) Tobacco :— 

The soil should be beaten into fine dust before tobacco 
is planted. Do not plant the little plants very closely and 
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reap the crop not later than December or early part of 
January at the utmost. 

(n) The ‘‘ Au$" paddy requires sandy soil and the jute 
crop requires clayey soil. 

(o) Chilli :— 

The chillis should be planted when they are very young. 
Khana says, ““ Let these be planted by October ; but if the 
peasant idly passes away the season and plants chillis so late 
as in November or in December, the plants become too big 
and liable to be eaten up by worms.” 

(p) Turmeric : — 

The turmeric should be planted in Baisakh (April- 
May), Jyaistha (May-June), when one should not idly pass 
time in indoor games. Clear the soil of weeds in Asadh 
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(June-July) and Srāvaņ (July-August) and then sow in 
Bhadra (August-September). If you do not follow this 
principle you will suffer. 

(q) Arum Indicum ( WF ) and Sesamum :— 

* If one desires to have Arum Indicum then prepare the 
ground with a spade. But for growing the sesamum regular 
ploughing will be required. The white sesamum should be 
sown in Āšwin (September-October) or in Kartik (October- 
November). The black sesamum should be sown in 
Falgun (February-March). 

(r) Trichosanthes dicca ( "cepta ) :— | 

One should sow the above vegetable in a soil which is 
sandy. This vegetable will then grow abundantly. 

(s) The esculent root or the arum ( Gēī ) should be 
sown in the hot month of Falgun (February-March) as 
otherwise it will be as worthless as the wild arum. It 
should not be sown in a shady place as in that case it will 
taste bad causing an itching sensation. But in one sense 
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the producer will gain as it will be very big in size so 
fetching better price. The roots of another kind of esculent 
root (+p ) when sown by the river-side, will have the proper 
growth (lit. three cubits in length). 

(t) Cucurbita lagenaria :— 

The long-gourd plants (Cucurbita lagenaria) should be 
reared in that part of a house where ashes are thrown, and 
the chilli plants should be grown in the courtyard. 

(u) The brinjals :— 

a The brinjals (Solanum melongena) may be sown through- 
mt the year save and except the Bengali months of Baišākh 
and Jyaistha (April-May and May-June). 
v) If the cocoanut fruits are gathered every now and 
| then, fruits may be had in larger numbers. Quite opposite 
is the principle with the bamboo grove. "The less the 
bamboos are cut down the more will be the growth of the 
grove. z 
(w) The bananas :— ~ 
Among the fruit-trees the banana plants like the cocoanut 
trees occupy a prominent position. In fact very great 
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interest centres round the banana plants. Every Bengali 
house, whether Hindu or Mahomedan, almost invariably 
possesses some banana plants. These are useful in every 
way like the cocoanut trees. The bananas are taken with 
relish by all classes of people. The plant’s skin is burnt to 
form ashes for cleaning purposes in place of soaps, in 
the countryside. The plant is held auspicious during 
religious and festive occasions when they are placed before 
the principal doorways. 

From a perusal of the '' Khanàr Vachan"' it seems 
apparent that with the banana plants people carried on a 
lucrative profession in the past. 

i The bananas should be planted by the mother and her 
sons. (It should not be left to other hands who may do 
the work carelessly.) If no less tban three hundred and 
sixty plants are grown, then one need not be anxious for 
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the maintenance of his family. One should not cut the 
leaves from the young plants. It will then yield abundant 
bananas to supply both the food and the clothing of 
the householder. Cut the thick banana root and plant the 
same in rows in the month of Phalgun (February-March). 
Then plants will grow from the offshoots in large numbers 
yielding a large quantity of fruits. The time for planting 
is the rainy months of Āsādh (May-June) and Sravan 
(June-July). 

According to some these two months (Asadh and 
Sravan) are not the proper time to plant the banana trees, 
as in that case the worms will eat them up. Šo these two 
months are to be avoided. The best time for planting 
bananas is the month of Phalgun (February-March). Then 
thé trees will yield monthly fruits. 

In every case of orchard-making it is essential that the 
banana plants should be grown first. 

Paddy (Oryza sativa) :— 

The staple crop of Bengal being paddy it requires more 
than a passing notice. The types of paddy were so 
numerous that it is difficult to exhaust all the names. Still 
an attempt is being made here in this direction. Ramai 
Pandit's statement that the species of paddy are no less 


aie atri reta Em | 
S $3 ATA rye i 
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A list of the fruit-trees that were planted by the Bengalia in the old days, will 


be found in the description of the Garden-house (Gui-bidi) of Chand the merchant 
io the Manasā-maņgal poems, 
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than “a thousand in number," though seems to be 
exaggerated, is nevertheless true. ' 

The following names of different kinds of paddy are 
found in the Sünya Purān of Ramai Pandit :— 

(1) cata, (2) fefeal, (3) Slaceti=Myrobalan, (4) 
wrenfbs, (5) orcefa=the black rice, (6) aatasi = 
Straw-like, (7) wptitst*t = Offering for the Goddess Durga, 
(8) afya, (9) qeta =the pearl necklace, (10) FIA JF 
=the black club, (11) atta Jata youthful lover, (12) 
were = cotton-like Sali, (13)  w*re'—unchaste, (14) 
aş pə] the white cowry, (15) ctrbex*rerer (16) vrbem = 
the faded, (07) Stwgīt=the Bhadoi, (18) *emi«t«-—the 
cotton-white paddy, (19) gya = milk- white, (20) Sal = 
Gujrati(?), (21) catatfā=the yoke-shaped, (22) Wf$=the 
oar-shaped, (23) afs *tea=the elephant’s rib (in 
hardness 3), (24) Fi Ael=the ripe Datura, (25) ativan, 
(26) ai, (27) TAI, (28) feet, (29) atrīt = honey 
of a creeper, (30) Geeta = the jar of honey, (31) c4ga-efS 
=the bunch of dates, (32) 445 Wal =the cumin seed of 
the mountain, (33) "a '*mi-the holy basil (Ocymum 
sanctum), (34) wetefse, (35) Tal=the prisoner, (36) t»t- 
sp, (37) Ārstttfēi =the sali rice bearing the name of Sita, 
(38) agfa, (39) afart, (40) qe *tiftī=the sāli rice 


1 For various kinds of paddy with details see Agricultural Ledger, 1910, Nos. 


1 and 2 (Oryza sativa). See also Gallon's Sanskrit Dictionary and the work named 
` Races of Rices in Bengal. Besides see the publications of Commercial Intelligence 
Department of Government of India, the Viáwakosa and such periodicals as the 
Krgak. See the Sanskrit work etaspx[". See also the Export Lista of the Port 
Commissioners, Calcutta. 

In the International Agricultural Exhibition of India no less than ten thousand 
names of paddy were furnished and four thousand specimens shown. In the 
Museum of Calcutta the authorities have kept four thousand varieties of rice. See 
for elaborate description of different kinds of paddy the work 3CW BITS by Santosh 
Nath Seth. See also Dr. Watt's Economic Dictionary. See also C. Guha's 
Bongali-English Dictionary. 
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resembling the beauty and scent of a flower, (41) der = 
the red sali, (42) b"r-*H«*-—the sandal-scented šāli, (43) 
axiww4-the vanquisher of kings, (43) Stha = the flying 
Sali (due to lightness), (45) fanrtifa=—the sali rice of the 
Vindhya region, (46) atea = the sali rice resembling a 
long-gourd, (47) wetara, (48) stateis =the black 
beauty, (49) caai=resembling the shrub Trigonella 
foenugraecus, (5.) trea, (51) asta, (52) APA = best 
taste, (53) «*IWW-— Bestower at will, (54) Y*54a/% = tiny 
milk-white grains, (55) €e4|— coming from Java(?), (56) 
Šīx3 =the bent, (57) xi =the radish, (£8) faete = the 
ant, (59) F415, (60) ui4asš|= the Madhavi creeper, (61) 
cam44If5-the brinjal seed, (62) ctete, (63) aag = 
coming from Raygarh,?), (64) ctal, (65)-STataTa, (66) 
cHteacsiat =a prince's meal, (67) @atatf = the rice which 
makes the water red (perhaps after being boiled), (65) 
FAFCBlM = yellow coloured (lit. thief of gold), (69) ata 
sifasr-1:he red-complexioned girl, (70) ca aai, (71) 
stieglcstsf=the offering for the Padishahs (the emperors), 
(72) gf, (73) werte «R = the unknown prosperity, (74) 
frst, (75) AT, (76) few = bestower at will, (77) tantet] 
= the flower Gandhamalati (perhaps for similarity in smell), 
(78) imr, (79) stataiēti = the sand of Gaya, (80) tai = 
stony, (81) atftatē, (82) farta = the Sali rice resembling 
Luffa acutangula, (83) aag=i, (84) JAA = the comfortable 
seat, (85) Piza, (86) ēfā= bearing the name of the god 
Hari (Visnu), (57) tta = Mahipal (the celebrated Pala 
king?), (88) Heta = the bent Sali rice, (89) sept = the 
bestower of bliss, (90) štfetotā = the  bent-bodied thief 
(means Srikfsna), (91) jsrta=the Eastern, (92) fafe, (93) 
cif =the snail, (94) cstt*tiezr— Gopāl (the well-known Pala 
king?), (95) =o, (96) $ati, (97) afae=Vangueria 
spinosa, (98) wSX=the unconquerable, (99) Ata, (160) 
sifēj a, (101) «tī = obligation, (102) fāsi, (103) «3, (104) ata. 


-- 
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In Rameáwar's Šivāyana we find the following 
names : — 

(1) =fgawlma= the gods Hari-Har in union, (2) atfstea 
=elephant’s ribs (meaning hard ?), (3) ew, (4) Basta, 
(5) etfs«tm, (5) faf = Hingtsha repens, (7) w*e@JW%y%1]= the 
turmeric powder, (8) cetra w@T#g—Lthe black-com plexioned 
Krsna, (9) cata = the black cumin seed, (10 rtfērul 
atfeai=the black beauty, (11) FXF, (12) tt = the 
Kāšī flower (white ?), (13) FSF ŠI = the neck of a 
pigeon, (14) «ifēīī=the dark Jumna (in colour), (15) 
se@i=the rice of Katak, (16) gA = the flower-like Sali, 
(17) aF =the golden pinnacle, (18) S4a[% = milk-white, 
(19) gittet = the offering for Durga, (29) “cil = foreign, 
(21) 48,4 = the Datura, (22) FA*f((€] = the black-coloured 
Sali, (23) cateacst*t = the offering for a prince, (24) c«etea 
=the Kumāra, (25) Jfr =the night of the full moon, (26) 
FSI = Convolvulus repens, (27) PaAFAG=the golden 
creeper, (28) «tom = the oblation of water, (29) fri = the 
pride, (30) cgay = the bunch of dates, (31) sca "tfa = 
the catechu-coloured gali, (32) Cēa=the prosperity, (33) 
simt = the Ganges water, (34) statatfēī = the sand of Gaya, 
(35) ettrttemc st? = the offering for Gopal, (36) CIITA = the 
collyrium for Gauri, (37) stastešī= the sweet-smelling 
flower Gandhamālati, (38) eutgēt=the bunch of betels, 
(39) etie =the mine of good quality, (40) shaba = the 
expanded chowri, (41) paasa = the sandal-scented Sali, 
(42) wamqtf=the umbrella-like sāli, (43) wēt*ifft=the 
matted lock-like Sali, (44) SamI cSt = the offering for the 
god Jagannath, (45) eig = the ball-shaped sweetmeat ; 
for a son-in-law, (46) «eitatēt =the rice which makes the 
water red (when boiled?), (47) favtttf =the ali rice 
resembling a Luffa acutangula in appearance, (48) «erecetst 
= the offering for Balai, (49) Y3i=the resin-scented, (50) 
Fagz = the rice resembling the fruits of Melia azadirachta, 
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(51) waat =the sali rice fit to be the product of the 
heavenly garden Nandana, (52) aaia = Rūpnārāyaņ, 
(53) *itsxtcsft = the offering for an emperor, (54) SATTA 
=the pigeon-coloured, (55) faet =the small rice 
resembling the bent figure of ants, (56) fsaatetat = the rice 
resembling the oil-seed Sesamum Orientale, (57) efa = 
the bent śāli, (58) atrēgaifā, (59) Wfag7! = pertaining to 
Dwārbhāngā, (60) št*pa=the bracelet Bánkchud (in 
resemblance), (61) yema, (62) atwtft—the big sāli, 
(63) ate#lt=the red-coloured rice, (64) a wicore-the ochre- 
coloured earth (in colour), (65) “T = pertaining to 
Ramgarh, (66) adtsX= victory, (67) emeiferm-—the favourite 
of Laksmi (the Goddess of fortune), (68) ateti = the 
Sali rice resembling the shape of a long gourd, (69) 
"AF = the collyrium for the eyes of Laksmi, (70) 
csteai=eatable, (71) Sataicsti=—the offering for the 
Goddess Durga, (72) ga*Sey=the brightness of the 
world, (73) Asifa =the Sali rice bearing the name of 
Sita, (74) *P"ra«4f8-the sali rice bearing the name of the 
god Siva, (75) *Urawb|—the matted hair of the god Siva 
(in resemblance). 

In the two lists as given here some names are common. 
These lists are surely not exhaustive and there are many 
other names not touched by the two poets, But they are 
quite adequate in helping us to form an idea. Many of 
the proper names are of course now meaningless, such as 


Chhichhirā, Kakachi, Alāchita, Kaya, Hutiya, Tojna, 


Bukhi, Bākai-Buāli, Kaikachha, etc. With the growth of 
a classical taste and fondness for using ornate language, 
the names were picked up from poetical vocabularies and 
became refined and suggestive. Besides these, there are 
other names such as Gujurā (Gujarati), Gayabali, Pardesi 
(foreign), Kataki, Rāmgar, Dwārbāngi, Javna (coming 
from Java), and others which distinctly point to the fact 
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that many of the types of Bengal paddy had their origin in 
foreign soil. There are some other names which are poetic. 
These were Muktā-hār=a pearl-necklace, Nagar-yuan=a 
youthful lover, Kapot-kanthikā =the neck of a pigeon, 
Laksmī-priya =the favourite of the goddess of Fortune, 
Rana-jaya= victory, Laksmi-kajal=the collyrium for the 
eyes of the goddess Laksmi, Kanakchud=the golden 
pinnacle, Bhuban-ujjwal=the brightness of the world, 
etc. Again, there were some names which perhaps 
denote the type or connote the qualities of the different 
classes of paddy. The following may be mentioned by way 
of illustration. Kelejira=the black cumin seed, Kāši- 
phul=the white Kasi flower, Dudhrāj= milk-white, 
Krsna-sali = the black-coloured š$āli, Kusum-sali=the 
flower-like ali, Khejur-thupi = the bunch of dates, 
Chāmardhāli =the — bent-chowry, Jhinga-šāli =the salt 
resembiing a Luffa acutangula, Rāngi =the red-coloured 
rice, Tau-šāli =the Sali rice resembling a long gourd in 
shape, Rāngā-mete = resembling the ochre-coloured earth in 
colour, ete., etc. 

The sweet smell which some kinds of rice possessed such 
as Benāphul,' Bānsmati, Bānsphul, Golapkhas, Kāminī, 
etc., as 18 understood by their names and some types which 
are still extant in North Bengal lead us to hazard the con- 
clusion that there were perhaps elaborate methods and 
scientific processes to develop types of paddy possessing 
particular scents. We know of a kind of plant known to 
the Bengalis as Rādhuni-pāglā and to the English as '* Rice- 
Scent." It resembles the pineapple plant and is available 
in any common nursery. If two or three leaves of this 


1 *Benāphul is extremely awect-scented resembling the nice scent of Khus-Khus 
flower. Itis grown abundantly in Hoo;hly, Burdwan, Faridpur, Jessore, Howrah, 
24-Parganas and Mursbidabad Districts. 
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plant are thrown into the pot in which rice is being boiled, 
then it will possess the sweet scent of the Arabian Jasmine. 
With all our efforts we have not been able to find out 
various processes in this connection but we think the period 
of reign of the Pala kings of Bengal was very favourable 
for the purpose as certain kinds of paddy are still known 
by the names of Mahīpāl and Gopal, the two most famous 
kings of the Pala dynasty of North Bengal. It was quite 
possible to develop paddy into a certain scented type when 
we see that it is possible to develop fruits and flowers in a 
particular way according to the present-day scientific 
methods. 

The two lists already mentioned have been taken from 
Ramāi Pandit’s Sünya Purān and Rāmešwar's Šivāyana. 
After careful enguiry it has been found that some of these 
paddies are cultivated even now in various parts of Bengal 
and are important enough to be noticed by the Department 
of Agriculture, Bengal. | 

A few of these paddies are mentioned below :— 

(i) Parbatjirā.—It is a well-known paddy of Maldah 
and the neighbouring Districts. It is aman paddy. 

(ii Bādbsābhog.—It specially belongs to the district 


of Burdwan and is also grown in many other districts such 


as Bankura, Hooghly and 24-Parganas. It is fine 
aman like Dàdkhàni and as the name signifies was once a 
favourite of the aristocracy. ! 
(iii) Nagra (Nagar-yuan).—It is grown in many of 
the districts of Bengal such as Bankura, Hooghly and 
Burdwan. It is of two types—Nagra I and cultivator’s 
Nigra. The former has been tried by various Government 
Agricultural farms and is decidedly the better of the two. 
The cultivator's Nagra is aman of the medium type. _ 
= (iv) Elāi (Elācbitā?).—Elāi is perhaps the same paddy 


as Elāchita described by Ramāi Pandit in his Sūnya Purān. 
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Elài is the local paddy of Hooghly, Maldah and Rajsbahi 
districts. It is amam paddy. It is also found in some 
quantity in the Mymensingh Distriet where it is known 
as Elaich. š 

(v) Kaya (Kaikachhā ?).— A very inferior type of paddy. 
Its use is restricted to poor people. It is found in some 
parts of West Bengal, chiefly in the district of Burdwan 
and partly in the district of Bankura. 

(vi) Hookooli (Hoorkosali ?).—1t is grown. in Bankura 
and the surrounding districts. It is of the aman class, 
big in size and ordinary in quantaty. 

(vii) Madhablata (Mādhabī ?).—Madhabi is dus paddy 
of the Mymensingh district (Kishoreganj side). It is of 
ordinary quality. l 

(viii) Gopalbhog (Gopal ?).—Gopalbhog is fine aman 
paddy of good scent and belongs to many districts of 
Bengal, such as, Murshidabad, Burdwan,  Noakhali, 
Bankura, Maldah, Mymensingh, Backerganj, Dacca and 
Dinajpur. It is fine ēman. We think the name has 
connection with the celebrated Pala king of the same name. 
In Murshidabad it is of the dus kind. 

(iz) Jhingāsāl.—It is grown chiefly in the districts of 
Backerganj, Murshidabad, Bankura, Nuddea, Jessore, 
Pabna, Midnapur, Faridpur, Hooghly, Birbhum, Burdwan, 
Maldah and Rajshahi. Besides it is grown in Hazaribagh, 
Lohardaga, and the Santhal Parganas outside Bengal. 
It is both coarse and fine amam. Itis known as Bada- 
jhinga in Bankura side. | : 

(zr) Marichbuti (Marich).—It chiefly belongs to the 
Rajshahi district. It is dus paddy and is of medium 
quality. Perhaps Marichbuti is the same as Marich paddy 
of our old literature. tadi 
| (at) Kataktārā (Kataki ?).—It belongs to the various 
localities such as Hooghly, Dacca, Barisal, Mymensingh, 
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Rangpur, Bogra, Comilla, Jessore and Murshidabad. The 
paddy is known at Dacca as Dacca No. 2. It is āuś paddy. 
The Agricultural Department of Bengal has taken this 
paddy as the best producing type of its class as it has taken 
Indrasail among the āman paddy. Kataktara is produced 
in various districts though many of them are wide apart 
from one another. Kataktara is taken as the departmentally 
improved rice. ''In Eastern and Northern Bengal...... 
Indraéail, Dudsar and Kataktārā are capable of giving 
about one maund a bigha more than the local cultivator's 
seed. In 1922, it was estimated that the area under these 
varieties was about 3,63,000 bighas." ! “Tt has kept up its 
reputation and is expanding specially in Nadia which is 
mainly an dués-growing tract.''? "It is a highland broad- 
cast paddy which is becoming very popular in Eastern and 
Northern Bengal (excepting the neighbourhood of Rajshahi) 
as well as in the Presidency Division.’’* “ Dacca No. 2 
Kataktara is a medium-fine highland dug and late-ripening 
paddy which does best on fertile highland with plenty of 
moisture and in rotation with a rabi crop. Itis not so 
suitable for double-cropped paddy land.’’ * 

(rii Rāmšāli.—It is native to the soil of Bankura. 
It is āman in type and is best among the different Sali 
varieties of paddy such as Lakshmanéáàli, Gourāngašāli, 
Dudhšāli and Hoorko$āli obtainable in the district of 
Bankura. 

(riii) Kalmilata (Kalamtāl or Jātkalmā).—Jātkālmā 
is the local paddy of Hooghly and Burdwan districts. It 


i Bulletin No. 2 (Agricultural Department, Bengal), dated the 6th January, 
1925. 
3 Agricultural Report Demonstration, Presidency Division, 1924-25, 
3 Botanical Section Report, Agricultural Department, Bengal, 1924-1925. 
4 Bulletin issued by the Director of Agriculture, Bengal, dated the 6th 
January, 1925. x 
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is amam paddy. Perhaps it is the same as Kalmilatà of our 
old literature and Kalamtal of Maldah. 

(civ) Kanakchud.—It is aman paddy and is cultivated 
mainly in the localities of Bankura and Maldah. The fried 
paddy (khai) from Kanakchud is round in shape and very 
fine to taste. It also smells very sweet. 


(zo) Dudhkalma (Dudhraj?).—It is cultivated in 
many districts such as Bankura, Hooghly and Burdwan. 
It is both aug and @man. As āuś itis grown in Dinajpur 
side. As amam paddy it belongs to the fine class. It isa 
heavy yielder and is the best paddy among fine aman type 
of West Bengal as the varietal test at the Chinsurah 
Government farm hus shown in 1924-25, We cannot 
definitely say if Dudhkalmà is the same paddy as the 
Dudhraj of the old Bengali literature. But we think both 
the names refer to the same kind of paddy. The name 
Dudhraj seems to indicate fine paddy with milk-white 
colour. 

(xvi) Kelejirā.—It is a fine aman paddy cultivated in 
many of the districts of Bengal. In Bankura district it 
is cultivated as medium type aman. 


Besides the above there are other paddies grown in 
various parts of our province; some of these have evidently 
changed their names or are known differently in different 
parts by local names—so that they do not always agree 
with the names given in our literature so far as I have 
explored it. Here follows a list of some of them :— 


(i) Dudhsar.—It is grown in many districts, such 
as Maldah, Rajshahi, Hooghly, Dacca and Mymensingh. It 
is a coarse amam. It is similar to Dacca No. 1, but ripens 
about a week earlier. For this reason it is more suited for 
lighter soil and higher situation. It is an important paddy. 

33 
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According to the Botanical investigation of the Agricultural 
Department, Bengal ( 1924-1925 )—'* Dudhsar is a race 
of transplanted paddy which is nearly as heavy a yielder 
as Indrasail but which matures nearly a fortnight earlier. 
It has done very well in the Bahrind tract in Maldah where 
itis now being cultivated on some thousands of bighas 
and where it is likely to extend largely.'' 

(i) Dudhšāli.—This paddy belongs chiefly to the 
locality of Bankura. Its quality is not very good. It is 
a rather coarse ūman of medium type and is not much 
favoured by people. 

(iii) Sindurmukhi.—It is native to the soil of Bankura 
and Birbhum localities. In Maldah a variety of it is known 
as Sonamukhi. It is an aman paddy and ripens early. 
An acre can yield 174 mds. of Sindurmukhi paddy at Suri 
if carefully grown. The paddy looks red like vermillion 
on its tip and is therefore so-called (lit. vermillion-tipped). 

(iv) Hātisāl.—It belongs to the district of Hooghly 
and some other parts of West Bengal. It is an aman paddy. 

(o) Hatipainjar—A very coarse kind of dug rice 
consumed by the poor people of various localities of Bengal. 

(vi) Tilakphul.—It is produced in certain districts 
such as Maldah. At Dacca there is a kind of paddy called 
Tilakkachüri which we suggest may have some connection 
with Tilakphul. Tilakphul is àman in kind. 

(vii) Gaurāngašāli.—lt is a paddy of Bankura and other 
districts and āman in type. It is of medium quality. 

(vii) Dadkhani.—It is the paddy of Bankura, Maldah, 
Rajshahi and Dacca districts. It is amam in kind and 
very fine in quality. Itis equal in quality with Badshübhog 
and Kātāribhog paddies which are also very fine amam. 
In the varietal test at the Chinsurah Government farm 
(1924-25) Dadkhani did best among the three by way of 
maximum production in a certain plot of land. 
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(ir) Bhramarkandi.—It belongs chiefly to the districts 
of Burdwan Division such as Bankura. The coating of 
the paddy is red and it is aman (?) in kind. 

(z) Donarguda.—It is an aman paddy of Bankura side 
and possesses a very fine smell. It is very fine in quality 
for which it has great reputation in the locality. | 

(ri) Chatuinakhi (lit. the talon of a sparrow).—It is 
a very fine āman—even more fine then Donārgudā. It 
belongs, among many places, to the locality of Bankura. 


It is so called because in fineness and shape it resembles 
the small talons of a sparrow. 


(xii) Nona.—This paddy is of ordinary quality and 
is cultivated in many districts of West Bengal. It is an 
aman paddy. 

(riii) Kathianona.—It belongs to various districts of 
West Bengal such as Bankura. Its rice is reddish in 
colour. It is very sweet and soft to taste. 


(riv) Lakshmangali.—It is grown in Bankura and 
various other districts of Burdwan side and is an aman in 
type. It is medium in quality. 

(rv) Newali.—It is an Gus paddy of West Bengal. The 
rice is ordinary in quality. 

(xvi) Badkalamkati.—It is grown in West Bengal. 
It is an àman paddy and is of ordinary quality. 

(xvii) Barankalamkāti.—It is an aman paddy mainly of 
. Burdwan Division. It is also of ordinary quality. 

(xviii) Mahīpāl.—Tt is an aman rice of green colour and 
rather sweet to taste. It possesses long grain. 

(xix) Indragail.—Indragail is now the chief aman 
paddy—though not the very best—throughout Bengal. It 
does not thrive well in uplands as it is a paddy essentially 
of lowlands. The Government farms at various centres are 
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carrying on experiments with it. The following observa- 
tions of the Botanical Section of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Bengal (1924-25), will be of interest to the readers. 
“The investigation into paddy continues to occupy 
practically the whole of the time of Dr. Hector and his 
staff. Careful experiments done at several centres indicate 
that when the soil moisture is likely to last beyond the 
beginning of December, Indrasüil as a transplanted paddy, 
is likely to be supreme. These results apply at centres as 
far apart as Chinsurah, Rajshahi, Rangpur and Dacca. On 
the lower terraces of the slopes Indrašāil gives a heavier 
yield than local paddies. At Rajshahi in plots duplicated 
five times over three successive years the average yield of 
Indrašāil was three maunds twelve seers per acre better 
than the best local rice tried against it.'” While at 
Burdwan the maximum production was 37 mds. 10% seers 
per acre (1924-25).  ''At Dacca a special test was conduct- 
ed of Indrasāil against the local seed of Mālati, the standard 
paddy of the Dacca district. This resulted in an increased 
yield in favour of Indrasāil of 25 per cent. There 
is little doubt but that, where conditions are suitable, 
Indrasail will hold its own against any of the standard 
local paddies in East and Northern Bengal. In trials 
conducted at Chinsurah now for five years it has beaten 
local Nagra by an average of 2 mds. 34 seers of grain per 
acre, and 9 mds. 7 seers of straw; and at Rajshahi in 
trials conducted for three consecutive years, it has beaten 
the standard local paddy by 2 mds. 12 seers.''' 
^ hus it is clear Indrašāil is a transplanted amam 
paddy and thrive well in the lowlands of Dacca, Rajshahi, 


1 Testing of Indrasáil against the best local paddies. (Report of the Agri- 
alture Department of Bengal, 1924-25.) 
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Bankura, Jessore, etc. Its outturn is greatest in all 
places of Bengal against local amam paddies and the 
Government farms have provedit. But itis not of the 
finest quality—rather it is a coarse amam. If we divide the 
most prominent Gman paddies of Bengal into three classes 
we shall see Dadkhani, Badsabhog and Kataribhog belong 
to the finest group; Nagra, Bhasmanik and Kajalsail belong 
to the medium group ; and Dudsar, Jbingāšāil and Indrašāil 
belong to the coarse group. Of all these aman paddies 
as have been said already, Indrašāil is the heaviest yielder 
and have beaten down the local @man paddies of various 
districts in this respect. Thus Indrašāil has proved its 
superiority by way of output over Nagra I and cultivator's 
Nagra of Hooghly, Gāziā and Elai of Rajshahi, Nagra 
Jātkalmā and Dudkalma of Burdwan and other paddies. 

(zz) Manikkalmā.—Kalmā is an @man paddy and is 
grown in various districts of Bengal. There are varieties 
of Kalmā paddy such as Manikkalmā, Dudhkalma, Kartik- 
kalmà, Nilkalma, etc. Manikkalmā is grown chiefly in 
the district of Birbhum. 

(xxi) Bhāsmānik.—It is a West Bengal paddy. It 
is an Gman paddy of medium quality. 

(xxii) Kājalšāil.—TIt is a medium amam of Hooghly- 
Chinsurah side. It is somewhat better than Indrasail in 
quality but yields less in quantity. 

(xxiii) Kataribhog.—It is a fine āman specially of 
Maldah and Hooghly side. Its quality is the same as that 
of Dādkhāni and Bādsābhog. The rice is extensively taken 
all over Bengal. 

(rriv) Rādhunipāgal.—It is a West Bengal dman 
chiefly of Burdwan, Nuddea and Murshidabad side. It is an 
aman of very good quality. Its very name which means— 
“phe cook runs mad '' (for its excellence and fragrance) 
shows its fine quality. 
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- (aav) Joshabalam.—It belongs to the localities of 
Rajshahi and Hooghly. It is an aman paddy. 


(xxvi) Gāziā.—ltis an dman paddy and extensively 
grown in various districts such as Rajshahi, Hooghly and 
Mymensingh. It isa fine àman. In Mymensingh side it 
is popularly known as Gūāinjā. 

(xxvii)  Süryyamukhi (lit. the Sunflower).—It is 
otherwise known as Dacca No. 4. It is a medium fine aus 
and is grown in highlands. It is similar to Kataktārā and 
is originally grown in the districts of Burdwan, Backerganj 
and Nuddea. 


(rrviii) Chārnock.—lIt is also known as Dacca No. 6. 
It is cultivated mostly in Jessore and Murshidadad localities. 
It is a highland Gus and is of a very fine quality and suited 
to lighter soil. It ripens earlier than Kataktārā (Dacca 
No. 2) and Suryyamukhi (Dacca No. 4). 

(xxix) Malati.—It is the local āman of Dacca district 
and is a very popular paddy. Its production is great and 
only inferior to Indrašāil in this respect. 

(rrr)  Bànsphul.——It is an aman paddy of a fine quality. 

It is cultivated in many localities of Bengal. 
- (zzzi) Jethi.—It is an dus paddy of Maldah side. 
** The Bhādoi rice Jethi is sown in May and reaped in 
August-September ; but a variety of sixty-day rice known 
as Jethi is sown in small quantities in April in the Ganges 
diara in the mud at the edge of the river and reaped in 
June before the river begins to rise.” ' 

As for the two principal kinds of paddy, besides * boro,’ 
viz., 'fau$" and ‘‘aman,’’ two lists are furnished below 


Bee Maldah Gazetteer, p. 41, 


- 
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to show the number of varieties these are cultivated in 
various districts of Bengal : 


Aud Aman 
Districts Kinds Kinds 
Burdwan sae decem EN pa AN LUC 
Birbhum ... ee (1 can conte zt 
Hooghly MA 2s l0 74 sā al 
Howrah Ja Pes 4 Wa EDIT 
Midnapur is s AO ēdu wer ded 
24-Parganas A c: r0Di- 4.225 --- 24 
Bankura Tr AA 10 šā v5. IE 
Nuddea E 5. TD. eee xoa 
Murshidabad zum XD ge Pee 
Jessore VN mas ptu LA n. 5 04 
Khulna P ux UN Ru šas Be 
Dacca one 2. 22 i A MB 
Mymensingh Tr E SMS R AE 
Faridpur 2d K Ldt Mt iš sri PD 
Backergan] Y? fis HOU codice 51 90 
Tipperah sā era |. s AEN 
Noakhali ZS er 6 ES oa 8 - 
Chittagong = “mb Gites (e ae: es a) 4 
Rajshahi es Des 6 E i. D 
Dinajpur y m 15 T s Gur Oe 
Jalpaiguri o 16 
Rangpur 7 2, ° 
Bogra T. S 8 " su WM 
Pabna ^ rīka 8 n. TA y 
Maldah Eas rg wv. 15 
Sylhet ma T: 6 10 
Comilla ri - ee 12 


Sundarbans locality uno V EASI wa 42 
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Difficulties in Agriculture :— 

Agriculture in alluvial soil has its difficulties. Besides 
the reclaiming of waste lands and bogs which is never 
a pleasant task—tilling itself has many hardships and 
disappointments inherent in it. Although agriculture 
was given the first place among the four kinds of life’s 
avocations, as mentioned before, still its dark side too was 
never ignored. Even the Government of the time had 
enough to do to shape the prosperity or ruin of agriculture. 
The following is quoted by way of illustration :— 


“It is with great trouble that harvest can be gathered. 
If there is drought then itis allover with the peasant. 
If there is good crop forthcoming in any one year, the 
king is cruel enough to put it to sale for his own benefit 
at the expense of the poor cultivators. Im spite of the 
good harvest it is not the cultivators who really get the 
profit—but the king. The peasants till the soil amidst 
immense sufferings in the mud and bog, and drag on their 
miserable existence not so much by mixing with the really 
good men as by coaxing very bad people who are self- 
seeking to the extreme and are the real masters of the 
land.” > 

Sometimes flood destroys the crops, thus disappoint- 
ing the peasantry to a great degree. Thus in Malua 
(Mymensingh Ballads) the tale of Chand Benode's sad 
plight due to excessive inundation, touches our heart. 
3 ** When the month of Aswin came, the flood remained 
to such an extent that all the crops went down the water, 
thus destroying them. This made Chand Benode quite 
penniless...... In this way Aswin passed by and Kartik came 
with no better prospect...... The miseries of Chand Benode 
were beyond description. "There was not enough paddy 


1 Chāsā-pālā by B&meéwar, O. U. M8. No. 2465, F. 8. 
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in the granary even for the purpose of worshipping the 
harvest-goddess (Laksmi).'' * 

Besides the difficulties mentioned above, there were 
others causing very chilling effects on agriculture. The 
most important thing in this respect is the nature of the 
soil. Sometimes a marsh full of leeches had to be drained 
and sometimes a jungle had to be cleared before ordinary 
agricultural operations can be carried on. The following 
lines incidentally give a true picture of the exact condition 
of the work which is the same even now :— ` 


** When the paddy had grown in the fields it was then 
required to clear the fields of the weeds. The goddess 
Durga became aware of the intention of the god Siva in 
this respect and sent the leeches to annoy the great god. 
The leeches of the smaller type moved on the grass and the 
bigger ones remained in water with the hope of licking 
blood of the unhappy victims who would come within 
their reach. Siva's assistant Brkodara came to the fields 
in the morning for clearing the weeds and the Lord himself 
sat on the grassy ridge near by. Both were attacked by 
the leeches but none of them had the suspicion of these 
blood-suckers at first...... When they became aware of the 
situation, they got very much nervous. They found 
thousands of these leeches sticking to their bodies. With 
great strength they tried to pull them off but without any 
appreciable success as the creatures being sleek, every time 
they pulled them, they slipped out of their hands. Siva, 
however, then took another recourse which became effective.” 
Beseeched by his servant Brkodara to adopt some means 
for averting the danger, Siva applied lime and salt all over 


- 


1 See the story of Maluā (Mymensingh Ballads, Bengali version), p. 13. 
34 
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the affected parts, as a result of which, all the leeches 
discharged blood and were at last killed.’ The above 
account inspite of its legendary character gives a true 
picture of the difficulties faced by the peasantry in 
agricultural operations up to the present day. In another 
place of the same work we find ''the god Siva (described 
as a farmer) advising his assistant the method of cultiva- 
tion. The first step was to weed out the tares with great 
zeal. Both the master and his servant worked hard and 
in a very short time planted the seedlings of paddy, raised 
the ridges and cleared the field of many kinds of wild grass. 


Both of them laboured in the field from morn till noon 
daily. 3 


The above isa genuine picture of the practice of the 
peasantry even of to-day, though the matter has been 


introduced here as a religious legend. The rainfall is, of ` 


course, a great factor determining the success of agriculture. 
To the cultivators, according to the time-honoured belief, 
itis the god Indra, the dispenser of rains, upon whose 
freaks depend all their hopes and fears. When there is 


1 and 3 See the Sivāyana by Rāmesvar 


The custom of working only half-a-day had once the backing of the éastras. The 
Süstras specially recommended this time-limit when one worked with the bull. 
In the Parāšars Samhita we find, 


** fratre Aree Sele ZFasaf su | 
ATG: etant sartecas |" 
—tamta-nefesi 8 | > 


("An able-bodied bull free from disease, well-fed, hearty, and not impotent 
should be made to work for half the day. Then should one give the bull a wasb.'' 


Of course the practice arose owing to the humanitarian principle adopted towards the 
bovine class.) 
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conflagration in an extensive scale in clearing a forest or 
an excessive drought in the land, the cultivators naturally 
pray, ‘‘ Oh Indra, save the creation ! Shower the nectary 
rains so that people may live by cultivation. ''' 


` CC Ewa afemi sa enfe eats | 
faai agai ma ew cen BIANYA d 
ta Poa Va BAS Pos AT | 


amg afaq mara Ff wife n 
—altoricaa fates | 


In the Siv&áyana the function of Indra to shower rains reminds us of mapy 


Vedic hymns. 





CHAPTER XV. 


ECONOMIC CONDITION. 


The general condition of the Bengali people, so far as can 
be gleaned from Old Bengali literature, seems to have been 
generally prosperous during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. A glowing picture of plenty may be found in 
the Mayanāmatī songs’ (11th-12th century). Herein we 
find that under the paternal rule of Raja Manik Chandra 
the people enjoyed much happiness. The tax was very 
low, being only a pice and a half per plough—a month. 
The householder walked by his own path (leading to the 
main road) * and each man had a tank in his house. 
People exposed their wealth witlout any fear of stealth. 
The children of even ordinary men played with golden 
balls. 


1 slits bar ate ace TS HST | 
sta-d4tata ats fre one gfe fs | 
CWE Cx reta attsms ten gad athe at | 
sine refer feat coe atfē «tu n 
sine Afaa erp ces «ife «ta | 
sitters sq fe eec wets I 
cata cebi faai ateate etenter camtu | Wwe 

—FIATS Ta stia | 


See also * Manik Chandra Rājār Gin ' dealing with the same story. 


* The public roads were approached by short paths from the village-houses and 
the owners bad full control over them. 
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We find the same story of opulence repeated in another 
place in a poem named Gorakga-Vijay, wherein we see 
that there was a city whose inhabitants were so opulent 
that ‘ nobody would drink water from a tank not his own. 
They would dry their valuable gems under the sun (so great 
was their number).’! In another place of the same work 
there is a description of golden houses and of men bedecked 
with jewellery. They used golden vases for drinking 
water. In fact in the early literature, specially in the 
ballads, there are profuse references to golden utensils and 
articles of luxury, and however hyperbolie the accounts 
may be, there was surely a stratum of truth underlying 
them. 

The old Bengali literature is full of references of articles 
of luxury. These also point out that the arts and crafts of 
the country were once of a very high order. Among the 
innumerable items of luxury we note a few in this place. 


1 sta Aafaa A cmm athe ate | 
af mft Stal ATS gatu l 
— cit iti FS tarfa, ji es | 
atta ZIA GC AA TATATA | 


AFA AACA CHCA Ge S5 Wa l 
qarta va m Stal afew | 
APE CHUA CHD AST STA | 
aces AS (M4 Sta efe AF | 
etfs waatea cree faata vm i . 
ag «g ateistu fani atatfā | 
Ralfa wen mtem ata AfA ú 
— Git IRE SS NEITT, *j: ce | 


See also Dr. Sen's qeta e Ales) (First ed.), pp. 238-239 and pp. 518-520, for 
general condition of tbe people of the period. 
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There were many exquisitely woven sādis for ladies of 
rank. Among them we specially note, the * Mayür-Pekham ' 
and the 'Megh-dambur. The former was perhaps of 
variegated colour as the name '* Mayūr-Pekham * (lit. 
Peacock's tail) would signify, while the latter * Megh-dambur’ 
(līt. collection of black cloud) would signify the dark 
colour of the sadi. The mention of these two is found in 
our old folk-lore. Thus in D. Majumdar's collection of 
stories we find at one place— 

** The princess opened her wardrobe and wore the Mayūr- 
Pekham' sūdī. The colour of the sādī brightened her 
room—its beauty greatly affected her mind.’”’ 

And at another place— 
'*"The princess had flowing hair. She was wearing 
the * Megh-dambur ' sādī and sandal-besmeared chadar.’’ 2 

Another kind of sādī which had much celebrity in the 
past was named ‘ Āgun-pāter-sādī * (lit. sadi made of fire- 
coloured silk). This we find mentioned among others in 
“Manik Chandra Rajar Gan.’ Thus, * The harlot will use 
such an exquisite sadi as Agun-pater-sadi, while you will 
use a torn and worn-out rag.'' * 

The aristocracy naturally was very particular about 
their bedsteads or khāt otherwise known as Palankas. 


' “aaea coa etfi crac “tel afer faci) “tela ace 
qq Gee, Gla ciety atagia xa Ber |” 
—īfrtuga stzaata i, ĪANS, 9j: wo} 
? natasa (TT pz, CITA NC), saaat stra i" 
—rfetatga tga xf, agate, Pj: 20 | 
* crota "ifūtta zq wiwa ta ate | l 
cota atata Afata Za atastētša wf ú 
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They used very costly couches and thus we hear of couches 
made of gold and precious stones. In one of the folk-tales 
we learn that ‘fin a pair of golden couches the king's son 
and his friend, the minister's son, fell asleep.” ' In 
another we find the heroine ‘‘ Mālaica-mālā lying ona 
golden couch.’’? Yet in another story we come across “a 
couch which was made of gold having diamond-set handles 
with garlands of flower on them.'' ° 

On a bed two articles of luxury attract our attention. 
One of them ‘Sital-pati’ (a kind of mat) though very 
commonplace was once an article of luxury. It was perhaps 
more exquisitely made than now. The other * Indra-kambal" 
(perhaps a kind of highly finished blanket) is not to be met 
with now-a-days. References of both are found in Manik 
Chandra Rajar Gan among other works. Thus a queen of 
Raja Govinda Chandra when trying to dissuade him from 
adopting ‘sannyas’ mentioned many articles of luxury to 
which she was accustomed in their royal palace and which 
she would all lose if he gave up his worldly fortunes. 
Among these articles we also find the name of ‘Sital-pati. 
She said, ‘‘I shall spread for you on the bed a Sital-pati. “ 


1! “ aitta asta ettace ates Sata te wea fem toma |” 
—rfestaiga atparta affer, swt, 9i: 39 | 
2 * catata tea wreresteri,"— : 
z; —mferqratas Siga sf, maet, %: sos 
3 + gatstta sco Stata Sib, Satare Fea Ate onera afeatte,”— 
—tfrtatga štgauta af, quura! sJ: ev | 
4 “ frem ent fatan fir " — 
— nirea areata ff! 
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In the same story at another place, the harlot Hīrā' is 
given the credit of knowing the art of bed-making by 
placing a mattress three feet high and spreading over it a 
Sital-pati ; she used to cover it with a valuable blanket 
called the Indra-kambal. It seems from the above that 
even rich ladies knew the art of making a bed as they knew 
the culinary art. 

In Goraksa-Vijaya we find, curiously enough, that 
people sometimes indulged in luxury even in such a thing 
as the sacred thread along with sticks and umbrellas, if any 
credence can at all be put on such poetic effusions. Thus,— 

'* You must request him (the architect-god Visva- 
karma) to make on my behalf sacred thread made of gold. 
Besides cowries, cane, umbrella and stick—all should be 
made of gold for my use.” ° 

In Manasa-maüngal poems ofa later age we see a 
merchant? using golden slippers before going to bed. Tt 
seems shoes were very rare at one time in this country as 
sandals were more in use. The Dharma-mangal poems 
mention velvet shoes.* Although these two poems were 


1 “feta sfacs att Ste Ste | 
atia Seta tht fakta os Ge SES | 
Bla Sica conten fra Spee n” 
nise atenta stta i 
2 Geta He arata sie Fi EA | 
: cattta «ves Gita sif faca cert n 
squa fasts crew garda efe | 
qata rifs ors uaa "f$ n” 
—cttavefqurg (cr seme), Yt 92-t«| 
* See Manasā-maūgal poems, by Barnsidas, 
1 Bee Dharma-mabgal poems, by Ghanarim. 
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written in the Mahomedan period still in regard to certain 
manners and customs, we believe, they refer to the previous 
Hindu period. 


, 


Among the rest the names of the following may not 
be out of place.! These were 35 "ta, Bat «epar crate 
via, "iztafāa ate, obs 4f5, ade ofS, adata, adatbi, aA, 
wer, etc., etc. 

Our folk-lore and Manasā-mangal poems give us 
glimpses into the economic condition of the country in full 
detail. We may reject some of these as exaggerated but 
there is a good deal in these accounts which will stand 
a historical test. 


A fascinating picture is given of Madhumālā who. 
awakes from sleep by the spell cast upon her by the fairies 
in the middle of the night and taking it to be the dawn 
of the day, thus muses within herself: ““I wonder if 
it is morning, why then does not the bird sari sing its 
gay note in its cage as is its wont ? If itis morning why 
do not the anklets (mal) sound on the busy feet of maid- 
servants ? And why do the three long rows of lamps fed 
by clarified butter still burn in my compartments? '' * 
The princess Madhumālā is described as sleeping on a 


1 See Maynümali songs and Daksbinà Babu's collection of folk-lore among 
other works. 
qe Sen's Folk—Litarature of Bengal, p. 72. 

See D. Majumdar's Thākurdādār Jhuli, Madhumālā, p. 21. ā 

moa ate-efart-coa aM "Ta wWAfmfa Tai CR ua fea ata facwa atfs, Ga 
«ta strc seated forem yu ata i 

Alao ibid, p. 22. 

reta wtc sat | CTA, — "cO qt catan fsgtoe—fimca "Y 
“tan at, «tē eta tora wer ates ad, fea atfa Roa wife teal seni" 
35 
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golden couch decorated with diamonds and pearls, the 
cushion spread over it being prepared with thirteen varieties 
of rich silk. 

The people of Bengal once had an extensive overseas trade 
as evidenced from stories of the Manasā-mangal poems 
and the Chandi-küvyas. The merchant class seems to be 
very influential as described in these works and they 
brought untold wealth from distant lands. Our folk- 
literature inspite of exaggerations also supports the idea 
and Dakshinà Babu’s collections, e.g., Thākurmār Jhuli 
and Thākurdādār Jhuli, are full of these stories. In the 
latter work we find the names are given to individuals 
more in honour of the precious gems and gold rather than 
in the name of the deities as is characteristic of a later 
age. 

Thus in Dakshina Babu's collection of folk stories ' we 
find such names as Kāiicanmālā (a string of gold), Manimala 
(a string of pearls), Sankhamala (a string of sea-shells), 
etc., possessed by ladies of high rank. In Dakshina Babu's 
story of the Princess Kalāvatī we have names of six princes 
as follows:—Hīrārāj (Diamond-prince), Manikraj (Gem- 
prince), Matirāj (Emerald-prince), Sankharàj (Shell-prince) 


1 See Thükurmür Jholi and Thākurdādēūr Jhuli of D. Majumdar for these 
examples : 


(a) ee rifa attenta, eiat, Patatfes, wafaaa, strays ta 
3S wifawa femi, cz taaa trate tfaa Atete ta) Conta wfam j— 
eras fe, apte | 

(2) tb ateripaa ata če - Stal ates, fF reri, cfs atejas, 
"mr aes sta FĪPA aterja I—štgata aim, SaS atap, *j: 22 | 

(c) vei froma clei ace al) weta gata) omm at wc 
merits af p fef (Fa ate ai p—stzartets afm, STARTA, Pt er) 
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and Kāūcanrāj (Gold-prince). The loveof gold and gems 
perhaps pervaded the society so much that all sections of the 
people had a liking to be called by the names of the precious 
metals and stones. Thus in the story of Madhumalà two of 
the architects were called Hiramañik (Diamond) and Sonalal 
(Gold). The captain of a ship in the story of Kaicanmala 
was named Dulāldhan (dearly-prized wealth). | 

The following illustrations will show the poverty of a 
section of the people even when another section was 
enjoying ezough plenty. "This was sometimes due to 
occasional  misrule that prevailed. Thus in reading of 
the prosperity of the people in the Maynāmatī songs we 
read in the same breath the following :— 

* An East Bengal man with a sweeping beard came 
from the south to be the adviser of Ràjà Manik Chandra. 
He raised the taxation of the people which was originally a 
pice and a half to so much as double the amount (:.e., three 
pice). It was felt so exorbitant at the time that the poor 
people had to sell not only their agricultural implements but 
also their children who were still mere sucklings. Widows 
and poor people had to suffer much and the arable lands 
were turned into jungles in many places.” ' 


See also Sen’s Folk Literature of Bengal, pp. 66-73. 


1 wile zars tea arta are ay wtf | 

cre «torte «fail yes ton wf i 

wifem cre gfe steal ¿m cortes sl | 

ater (astu carats Castu Sica casts F171 | 

«rera fri ts casta eom agreste y 

ate) wtwtm gita as waw sča I 

etos tcl t= Ta ws Seal cf | 
—atfhsta serta sts | 
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In Kavikankaņ Mukundarim’s celebrated Chaņdīkāvyā, 
there is a graphic description of the miseries of poor people 


in the Vāramāsi of Phullarā, the fowler-woman. At 


another place of the same work we find the sorrows of a girl 
who had to keep goats. The younger wife of a rich 


merchant had, through some family intrigues, been obliged: 


to tend the goats in pasture. The following is the description 
of the miseries of Khullanā, the younger wife : —! 


** She entered the house in the evening with the goats in 
her charge. They were shewn their sheds. And Khullana 
stood at the gate with her hands on her heart. She was 
not permitted to enter the house, but her poor meal was 
served on a leaf of kachu (a kind of esculent root) outside. 
She received soup in holes made in earth. The dish was as 
poor as possible. She had rice-dust and the curries stale 


without any salt in them. She was given kanji (a kind of acid 


soup) of sour taste wbich was quite unpalatable. So she 


remained practically half-fed. She was given a straw-bed 


to lie upon." 
Again, ** Khullanà started with the goats in the morning. 
The wicked co-wife tied some rice in the corner of 


1 "eer em] Sten ate fra sracetca | 
"rerom wen ate orm Hl 
gitta whats atri ace fra ets | 
"ata Stores Stas wpett n 
Gata Yer Atā! cS em: 
safe eps ary atStats n 
att «ora STS Stee Bice cote | 
AF Daa sa ate cra cms n 
Bales TS totae r) | 
RCA ratu ifa] frm detfer u 


A 
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Khullanà's cloth for her mid-day meal. .Khullanà took a 
rod. in her hand and. a leaf on her head for protection 
against the burning sun. The maid-servant of her co-wife , 
Lahanà, named Durbalā, kept a vigilant look on her on the. 
pretext of going to the tank. Khullanā trudged on- her way 
rather slowly. ~ . 

While the legend describes the hardships to which : a 
poor oppressed girl was reduced, it gives us a picture of 
poverty and the environments of the life of the lower order 
of society. It will be evident from the above that the 
general condition of the people in the pre-Mahomedan 
period, and to some extent in the Mahomedan period, 
though good on the whole, was not ideal as described by 
our poets who revelled in exaggeration. 

The people of Bengal excelled in the art of weaving in 
the past. From our early literature we learn of cloths, 
chiefly sadis, bearing artistic names and exquisite em- 
broidery work. 

The sadis which were made of silk were variously named 
‘such as, Kala-Pat-sadi, Agun-Pat-sadi and Kanca-Pat- 
sadi. In short these were all known as Patsadis. 


fg ata fag con seed HAT | 
x geta nora Sta ot faerat i” 
—fawwa-5 SY, J: >82 | 
*[sa13— 
“ estts wiste «ni fert sm | 
Š athe gal bts] ECF Il 
sis next Ica Aiea «tu | 
ey dint ee omn 
—Íqaw-b3l, *j: 282 
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(a) Kala-Pat-sadi’ (lit. silk sādī of black hue) : 

It was the silk sādī of black colour and was a favourite 
of ladies of fashion and beauty. It was perhaps specially 
liked by ladies having remarkably fair colour. 

(b) Āgun-Pāt-sādī* (lit. the silk sādī having flame 
colour): 

It was once very famous and very extensively used. 
The flame-coloured cloths mentioned in the Arthurian 
legends were evidently exported from Bengal. "The flame- 
coloured silk sādī has been described by Bengali poets of 
all ages. 


(c) Kāncā-Pāt-sādī* (lit. uncoloured silk sadi): 


+ sia ata CWUs qi cra wp Test | 
ste ata wife ea Sten 13 «mp s 
— tae, weratw FTA | 


x (The cruel mother-in-law of Rādbā did not allow her daughter-in-law to name 
the word '' Kila” or black owing to its association with the name of Ergya whom 
she disliked. She was also heartless enough to snatch away Rādbā's azure necklace j 
and Kālā-Pāūt-šādi for the very same reason.) 


= (a) asta “fasta «a woes iba ate) | 
—wWwifs-bm atata Ata | 
(The harlot would wear the Āguņ-Pāt-eāģī.) 
(b) qos feta fro furiis are i 
QE wor "tai etfs catta "gĒ ú 
—wiermcawi, auasfets faci, aw apo, sj: ory | 


«(My father would buy for mē Āgun-Pāj-sāģī. O ill lock, I do use now the worth. 
less cotton Páchudjis made by common weavers.) 


See also Kamala, p. 117, and Dewan Bbābnā, p. 169, Mymensingh Ballads 
(Bengali Version). 


° fa wwun fra Sto} etteba tē? | 
+ EEE —f"urz sura wer, 


=. 


`` 
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This variety of silk sidi was not very fine in texture. 
The widows were once allowed to use it as we read in the 
Manasàá-mangal poems of Bijay Gupta (15th century). 


(d) Pater-Bhuni’ (lit. silk Bhuni): 

A particular kind of decorated Pāt-sādī was known as 
Pāter-Bhuni. It was worn by high class ladies. 

The sádis or cloths which were made of silk were only 
used by the rich while there was another kind of cloth 
named Khuān, used generally by the poorer section of the 
community. It was variously known as Khauma, Khemi, 
hani or Khaiy&* (from Sanskrit Kshauma—a linen). 
This kind of cloth being linen seemed to be made of fibre. 


(When Behulā of the Manasi-matgal poems became a widow one of her brothers 
tried to console her by saying, '"We shall allow you to wear Káünc&-Pát-sAji in place 
of Khani or linen.) 


1 face fauna Nets fafsar ta wfa | 
— seth atata, mwgt=t | 
(Sith was given to wear a decorated silk sñdí named Bhuni.) 
2 “cptafafendace”"— aaa and "cwx ah gece —cafeal) mw has two mean- 


ings in connection with thread: one is silk and another is "4 (bemp). Perhaps {MH 
referred to the fabrics made of %4 ss found in old Bengali literature. 


(a) ta ata fata «tfe ts | 
aera TS cata aoe afata à 
iá —tsratstcfya Pērstu | 


(Phullará, the fowler-woman; in speaking of her sorrow said, '"I speod winter- 
nights by wearing only a piece of Khaiyā and sol have to warm myself only in 
the day-time.) : 


(2) dei "ratas! NDE Cm T3 | 
—ET da BS, Amatā, *J: 38» | 
(The lady was compelled to change Pat-sid! for Khunā.) 
— (e) Yee ife Cami cre PATS RTS | 
— Tapusqa TTA | 
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Though common Ihušn cloth was worn by the proletariat, 
yet there was a superior kind which was known as Nalad 
Khemi. Khanis were usually very strongly woven. 

A kind of cloth usually made of silk was called ‘‘Neta’’ 
and was strongly woven. We know strong cloths 
(Páchudis) made of Neta was in use in the days of 
Krttivàs (14th century) as we read in his autobio- 
graphy. The Pāchudīs of Neta ' were not only worn 
but also served as sheets over carpets even in the royal 
courts. The words “ Nyàtà '' and '' Tyànà,'' meaning a 


(Being wearer of ordinary Kbufiá cloth, you dare to bandle the 'tasar' or tbe silk 
cloth.) 
(d) That the Khuñšs were very strongly made may be surmised from the 
following :— 
AT et oF afs, wa ww wi SfE, ghee MAF A atest | 
cree Ča Sta, qm TS SEs, attie Stfacm ai Stor n 
p% — ÍI ecera IRATA | 


(The merchant C bind in praising the durability of the Khufā cloth said, ‘' The 
weavers in my country produced Khufiaé cloths which require many days of slow and 
patient labour. These cloths are extremely difficult to be torn of.”') 


(e) fafba aa cufu frutfe= Sta | 
— CF TFTA AATA | 
(The lady was given Khemi s&ji of variegated colour.) 
1 (a) faata fye tori ategfā | 
Sta Sta "fexto caves "gf I 
—siettors wafia | 


(On t^e court-yard of the Lord of Gaud was spread the red carpet which was 
again covered over with a Pachudi of Neta.) 


 (/ CRE AS, CHE CHS, CHE "tē ATS | 
— FfF, THA, Fz SRE | 


(Some put on Netasāģī (ordinary silk sāli), some white (cotton ?) sádi and some 
Pát-s&di (high class silk sádi), 








° 
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piece of rag, may have some connection with the word 
“ Neta.” The expression ‘‘ Neta'' in the sense of silk 
cloth is still current in Orissa where flags usually made 
of silk and used on temples are known as ‘‘ Neta.” 


Besides the above the following cloths may be noted :— 

(i) Chatak dhuti and Matak dhuti: * 

These were cloths worn by men only. Chatak dhutis 
were perhaps coloured or bright as the term “* Chatak” 
would signify. Matak dhutis might be Matküs, a kind 
of silk cloth of Assam. 

(ii) Tasar: ^ 

It was also much in use in the past as it is in use even 
now. The Matkà and Tasar are common varieties of. 
silk cloth and are very familiar even to-day as serving 
various purposes. 


' pos gfe abe yfo «facta faa | 
—atftsoe ateta stta | 


(The astrologer wore Chatak dhuti and Maļak dhuti.) 


on gor fani ica SAGA ATST a 
—sfasuop plata], TAA, 9j: 549 | 


(The lady wore the Tasar sádi in a particular fashion.) 


. Se fasta fea SAA FA | 
—aātata saat, FAAFEAO | 


(We shall ward off the cold with the help of Tasar cloth. ) 


N.B.—See Silk in India, by Geoghegan. Sea nlso among others * A Monograph 
on the Silk Fabrics in Bengal," by Nritya Gopal Mukhopadhyay. See alao the 
" Report on an Enquiry into the State of the Tasar Silk Industry in Bengal and 


the Central Provinces of India," by the same author, 
36 
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(dit) Pāter-Pāchhdā : ' 

Pāchhdās were usually cloths of coarse texture and 
rather strongly made. Pāter-Pāchhdā or Pāchhudi, :.e., 
coarse cloth made of common silk? had two varieties— 
one kind was used as udani, odn& or chādar and another 
kind as usual wear, t.e., loin-cloth. 

(iv) Gangājalī sadi * (lit. the Ganges water) 

This sādī bore the name of the Ganges water for its 
fine texture and white colour. In this respect it might 


! (a) “tba "ESI Ms va Sos ata | 
«ota «ts aid nom fe ata 
—ēlrefasu, states <= | 


(The Pater-Pachhda, f.e.. silk chidar was seen fluttering over the back while 
the corner of the cloth was sweeping tke ground.) 


(b) crta di fica ote FAR ESI | 
ate coitceta fma esttcüw "eS n 
—zfeatcna AS | 


(The courtier Kedar Khan besprink'ed sandal-liquid on the head of the poet 
Erittivās while the Lord of Gaud presented the poet with a piece of Pāter-Pāchbhdā, 


fe., silk chidar.) 
(c) faa nfa atte feros "tco cites | 
—atiteoar atsta TA | 


(Even the maid-servants would dislike to wear Pāter-Pūchhdā, f.e., coarse silk 
sáji—so opulent were they.) 


(d) afaa Hea «tr etea "TSi | 
—fasswcea ESTE, TATA, sJ: sbs | 
(Having tied a Pēter-Pāchhdā, i.e., a piece of silk cloth on a bamboo-staff.) 


^ 3 Bome consider Pāter-Pāchhdā as cloth made of jute fibres. They take '' Pàt `' 
in tbe sense of jute. But the expression '' Pát-KApad '' is always understood to 


mean silk cloth. 
3 "F4 BU cafe stca stores vt | 


aima wants, "Ita ata | 


` (The goddess Padmf put around her thin waist the sidi named Gangajali.) 
See also the same author— 
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be compared with the ‘‘ Abrua’’ muslins of the Mahomedan 
period. 

(o) Megh-dambur sādī' (lit. thick patch of cloud) : 

This kind of sadi was black as signified by the name. 
It had some resemblance with the Nilambari of our 
own day.* 

(vi) Mayür-Pekham sadi? (lit. the outspread tail of 
the peacock) : 

The name suggests that it was variegated in colour like 
the outspread fan of the peacock. We often find reference 
of this sādī in our folk-literature. 

(vii) Asman-Tara * (lit. the star of the firmament) : 

It was a kind of sadi having fine texture and brilliant 
embroidery. This sadi seemed to be blue in colour 
resembling that of the sky, as the description would signify. 


| anal ataata — srta stelos “ala atf | 
(The heavenly Apsara Yojanagandhà covered her person with the Gangājalī sādī.) 
| aiya A atfen afar crea FIS | 
— AFL DFTN | 


(The wife of the merchant selected and the Megha-darobur südi wore it.) 
+ Ref. of another kind of Sidi called Megha-nāl is found in the Mayanàmati 


3 ° Sigma galf qaranta) WSIS, sJ: 29 | 
? oetara tater Atel TOW Aat Stat | 
efc JZ CITA SCH STATA "tat a 
ZCIT NETA ATS! VI FTA | 
ITS «Eom ATS “CB Sui Fea | 
—aagqafaes-fesi, fasta e, wm, Ys >e | 


(Then she was made to wear a kind of efdi named Asmāntārā. When it was 
kept on the ground it resembled the sky in appearance. When the sāģī was taken 
in hand it dazzled the eyes. If placed on high it seemed to become invisible.) 
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(viii) Nīlāmbarī ! (lit. the blue sky) : 

It was a kind of blue sadi resembling the colour of the 
sky. This sádi is much in use even now. 

Giz) Hiràman sādī * ( lit. the bird Hiraman—a species 
of parrot) : 

It was made very fine in texture and bore the yellowish 
and variegated colour of the bird Hīrāman. 

(x) The following names of sadis are found in 
Jagatjiban Ghosāl's Manasā-mangal poems and they are 
described as bearing very good quality and possessing 
interesting names like other sadis already referred to :— 

(a) Yātrā-sid—Auspicious journey. 

(b) Kāpader Rājā—The king of cloths. 

(c) Manja-phul—As soft and white as the flowers of 
the kuša grass. 

(d) Agni-phul—Tbe spark of fire. 

The description below will show the gualities which 
each of these sādīs possessed. It will show the perfection 
which the weaving industry attained in bygone days and 
may be taken as a specimen of skill which the weavers 


1 atta © fratce faites tel Set | 
ere efas Ita gatēcsti Sicscs stistā? n 
—creuta Staal, af: S1, fuia Ha, sJ; 55 | 


(The maternal uncle bought for the girl Sunāi the tbree-bordered Nīlāmbarī südi. 
With this fine sidi on, Sun8i went out to fetch water with the pitcher on her waist.) 





2 sifeal afaa cotata Slaten Atel | 
sfer afe cotata wcera sttstā? n 
— 6 Him, quxafztz-nfe-i, AIA «6, Ys raw | 


(There lies your Hirāman sidi. There lies your pitcher for drawing water.) 
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exhibited in spinning the thread and making the 
fabric. 

! To dance in heaven Behula began to try some sádIs 
which would suit her best.  ''First she tried the sadi 
* Jatra-sid’ (auspicious journey) by name. In it there was 
embroidery work representing people dancing and singing 
as in a play. She did not like the sadi and so wore 
another named ‘the sovereign of südis.' For some reason 
or other she did not like it and she changed it for another 


1 efeja caecis AATA 
pieces cbta atfer atta ota feat | 
ata * aa csta fafsal atfeat n 
Sey aca ATS) «tox gtatfav | 
atķata Ate sca stfacq sita NS n 
artis fan ati atc tice BTS | 
ACAI ACS FIS cororia wate i 
Sta ug "Ica SING Firiiga «fe | 
weal Statin atri Fes «cm ATS a 
cA SITS Mca Athy mter ice 614 | 
ratā ace «wie AfA CATA t 
ta atts erica SING ATCA Yl CAS | 
neu stati atsl Sta iUm gtfo as l 
ca sts ofan aif att tice STA | 
qatan ACS BIA cebifs wats d 
Sta tite "ica SING Ala arem | " 
qata wata cere vierte oret xm n 
rēta facet Ceti site wt fstfgərtaa | 
gta fret cal Site Sires IRA I 
statea IATA imos À At | 
A AFA CHT oes STA CINTA | 
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» named *'khuüa-netía. She tied the cloth around her slender 
waist with the help of a piece of thin cane. It was also 
not up to her taste and she changed it for the sādī named 
Maūjā-phul (the Manja-flower ). This sādī was a very 
costly one as each 'tola' of thread with which it was woven 
cost no less then fifty rupees. This sadi had exquisite 
embroidery work. Its border contained decorations re- 
presenting hills and forests and the margin breadth wise 
contained the picture of Vrndāban in which the cowboys 
were playing on flutes. Some of them were shown to be 
supplying Krsna with betels. Behulā minutely observed 
the sādī after wearing it and rejected it also. Then she 
wore the sadi named 'Agni-phul.' It suited the beauty of 
Behulà well and she put it on. After minutely observing 
it she began dancing in joy.’’ 
| This is not the only instance where we find our ladies 
making a choice out of many fine sādīs, bearing artistic 
names, they had in their wardrobes. Such passages are 
to be found in the (* Mayanāmatir Gan,’ in the East Bengal 
Ballads and many other poems. It undoubtedly proves 


cA Fite eraut ati Stew "tk BTA I 
Ay «Cm Store cebrfa tata ú 
Stata tice "ira HTS) ates fA | 
FIS VHA Ges SSH IGA | 
CH sire fan athe ict tice ota | 
- TU EE» Sty Atle castuu 
ERIA Certa watery) 
Again in the Rāmāyana, by Krittivās (Lankākāņda), we find 
“ain ura Afata Stee atri srtf% | 
FS SS cH Sica oe of n” 


(The blue sāģī had red borders containing the representation of various birds.’ 
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that Bengali weavers produced exquisitely wrought cloths . 
of variegated colour and texture—and the mention of these 
are in perfect accord with the traditional reputation of the 
country for fine weaving.’ 

The Muslin * of Dacca once attained great fame both im 
the East and the West. The ancient Romans bad great 
liking for it. It was of so fine a texture that the Roman 
Senators considered the cloth as not suitable for ladies. 
Objection was taken as it exposed the body. Hence the 
use of Muslin was stopped by law in ancient Rome—but 
the ladies were so fond of it, that they often transgressed 
the law and wore it in spite of the penal punishment 
which its use involved. The texture was so fine that 
in the morning if it was spread on the grass, it would 
perfectly mix with it and if thrown into water it 
would be quite indistinguishable. These were cotton 
cloths of extreme fineness but sometimes mixed with silk. 
The Moghul emperors, specially Jehangir, and his empress 
Nurjahan, had always been great patrons of this kind of 
cloth. The production of Muslin shows that the art of 
weaving retained its perfection of the Hindu days even as 
late as the later Mahomedan period. 


1 Dr. Forbes Witson says :— 


(a) “With all our machinery and wondrous appliances, we have hitherto been 
unable to produce a fabric which for fineness or utility can equal the 'woven-air' 


f Dacca." 
= —The Poverty Problem in India, by P. C. Ray, p. 103. 


(b) ‘Fer over eighteen centuries, Europeaa kings, queens and princes, not to 
speak of Asiatic monarchs, have taken a delight in possessing some of the best speti- 
mens of Indian silk manufactures, either pure or worked with gold and silver, such 
EH Chandtara (moon and stars), Mazehar (ripples of silver), Dup-cban (sunsbine and 
shade), Bulbul chasm (nighting.le’s eyes), Murgala (peacock's neck), and Šhikargah 
(the hunting grounds)."' 

— The Poverty Problem in India, by P. C. Hay, pp. 88.89. 
2 For an elaborate description about the production of Muslin with all its details, 


seo Taylor's Topography of Dacca," 
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š There were various kinds of Muslin,’ a few of which 
may be noticed below : — 

Sangati, Sarbati, Jhunā, Abruā (Abru& would not be 
distinguished from water if thrown into it), Sarkarali, 
Malmalkhās, Sabnam (this kind of Muslin if spread on dewy 
ground would perfectly mix with grass and so would remain 
quite indistinguishable), Rang, Badankhāsā, Albalta, Tanjeb, 
Tarandam, Nayansukh (pleasant to the eye), Sarkand, etc. 

The embroidered Muslin was known as Kāsidā. It was 
made of silk and cotton threads. The Pagris made from 
Kāsidā were once much favoured in Persia and Turkey. 
The plain Kāsidā without silk was known as Chikan. 

The Muslin which contained very excellent embroidery 
and workmanship was known as Jamdani. ‘These were of 
different kinds such as Kāretā, Todādār, Butidār, Terchha, 
Jalbar, Pānnā-Hājrā, Chhāoāl, Dubali-jal, Mel, etc. 

. Besides the above, there were striped Muslins of various 
kinds for different uses, such as, Nandansahi, Anārdānā, 
Kabutarkhop (Pigeon-hole), Sākutā, Pachhadar Kundidār, 
etc. 

It is needless to say that the names of different kinds 
of Muslins had meanings describing the qualities or history 
of each of them. 

Besides the cloths the Kanchulis too contained artistic 
decorations and embroidery work. In the Chandi-Kavya? 


1 See "A Descriptive and Historical Account of the Cotton Manufacture of Dacca 
in Bengal," by a Former Resident of Dacca. 

“See also Tavernier's accounts of the Muslin. A piece of Muslin having ten yards 
in length and one yard in breadth could be passed through the small bole of a ring. 
Its weight would be less then four tolas. 

See also N. N. Banerjee's ‘'Cotton and Woollen Fabrics of Bengal.” 

3 For embroidery work on Kāfculis, see pp. 61, 62 and 63 (Goddess Dorgā's 
Kāūcoli) as described in the Chandi-kávya by Kavikankan Mukundarám (Bangabasi 
Edition). Bee also pp. 85-86 of Dharmamañgal Poems (Nayüni's Kālculi), by Manik 
Ganguli (ed. by H. P. Sastri and D. C. Sen). 
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by Kavikañkan we read what a nicely-made Kāūchuli was. 
In the Dharma-mangal poems by Rūparām and Manik 
Gānguli is found a similar description of such a Kañchuli.' 
That the Kāñchulis were made costly is evident from such 
expression as ** Lakser Kāūchuli.”* 

Although the society was marked by simplicity in the 
pre-Mahomedan period, articles of luxury were not al- 
together unknown among the richer section of the com- 
munity. Various articles of luxury are referred to in our old 
Bengali literature, of which only a few are noticed below. 

(i) Fans.—Fans were not only articles of common 
use but also articles of luxury with the rich in the days 
of Hindu rule. We learn of three kinds of artistic and 
costly fans in the old Bengali literature. These were 
Danda-Pakha, Āber-Pānkhā, and Lakser-Biyani." 

(a) Daņda-Pākhā.—-Mention is found of this fan as 
being used by people of fashion and fancy. It was perhaps 
an artistic fan made from palm-leaves. 

(b) Āber-Pānkhā :'— 


1 Gee also Ruparüm's Dharma-mangal poems (Nayāni's corset). 
2 See Manasüá-maüngal poems Ly Jagatjiban Ghoaal. 
See also Manik Gānguli's Dharma-matīgal poems (ed. by H. P. Sástri and D. C. 
Sen), pp. 85.86 (Nayāni's corset) and pp. 85-36 (Ranjá's corset). 
` arrestee AS fux rertauta ats | 
—iifassa aterta stia | 
(When Rājā Govinda Chandra's wives were tempting him to stay at home and 


not to go out as a sannyāsin, tbey said among others— 
‘* We shall fan your face in summer with ‘Danda-pakh&’ if you remain at home.) 


* vērs fog Weert Sey futs | 
«pep face free aitaa Aa i 
— =i, TANASE MSH, >q VS, Ys 231 


(On the excellent bed the mat known as Sital-pati was spread and the fan of 
mica known as Aber-páükhà was kept on it for use.) 


97 
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This fan was made of mica as its name signifies. It 
contained very nice decorations and was very artistically 
made. 

(c) Lakser Biyani :'— 

This Biyani or fan was so costly that it was commonly 
termed in hyperbolic language as *' Lakser" or worth a 
lakh of rupees. A hyperbolical description of this type of 
fan is found in the Manasā-mangal poems of Ketakadās 
Ksemānanda. ‘This description at least proves with what 
admiration the people looked towards it. The poet 
attributed a fan of this kind to be the outcome of skill 
and workmanship of the architect-god Visva-karma himself. 
Thus, “ The workman (the God Visva-karma himself) took 
directions from Behulà and very willingly made a precious 


! CET! Sere şifri afaca 
aca faufa sce | 

afs sa Cea ats 
btw pulex] AICS II 

stfian vata sr faufa 
w saca Stor | 

Fafa ofaa fea ace feat 
ta wtfsm Stet n x 

fF c rat catita fau 
citfece faafaa qc | | 

Sire «eme citata 3x7 
cettte Sta otfa frc uú 

wife sJ un wb fao Fy, 
SAF FAA FH | 

etu ces mfa sca fafs fafs 
fsa fra aaga u 


fan (lit. worth a lakh of rupees’). 
round shape resembling the moon. 





391 


It was nicely made of 
Its handle was made of 


gold. Even the wind-god was afraid of it and bowed to its 


will at its very sight. 


There were ornamentation of gold 


on the fan and the golden lotuses adorned it all around. 


Its lustre resembled that of the sun. 


it literall 
it to me 
(Chaitanya-Bhigavata, Adikhanda) should not be taken too literally. 


means very large. Šo a lakh of rupees means the great value of the article but 


not literally a lakh. 





catta attics Sta sifa fers 
facaty Agita atch | 

atfa *ifaatcs fafa crfacs 
Bt Gra CaN Fur n 

fa ataa crfacs WHA 
aea fasta athe | 

ata face sta facta Seta 
xq fabu att l 

btw amista ants atstāt 
ferra stata TOY | 

ga ja Sta (ba cra «ata 
«ta Ba gg 31S) u 

«sta faa Qt ta 
fafa tfo era Aa | 

astia tīrs catata Jata 
Cen AZA AG N 

faced ae 513 cetrs FMI 
cen etfaui «T3 | 

ATA faf stfaept atrifa 
ds fa teal Sta l 


The thread that 


1 The word lakh in those days did not specify any exact numerical figure that 
y denotes. We find it so often used in this sense that we can safely take 


an, large, valuable, etc. The crowd consisting ''of a lakh of people’ 
It simply 
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was used in the fan was golden. When kept on the 
ground the fan seemed to put the moon weeping (for 
its inferior beauty). The fan was a valuable one and was 
full of pictorial decorations. It served as Laksmindra and 
Behula’s introduction to their family by painting their 
early lives. It showed the six sons of the merchant Chand 
with their wives. ‘Their very neighbours of the town 
were also painted on it. There was to be found on 
the fan the picture of the steel-house built on the Sonthal 
hill in which dwelt the pair (Behulà and Laksmindra) on 
the fateful night. There was painted the mournful sight 
of Behulà moving on the frail barge with her dead husband. 
The workman gave so much details of Chand's household 
that he did not miss with him his servant Nedā and his 
maid-servant Jhāuā. The workman with great joy then 
made the golden handle of the fan and finally presented 
it to Laksmindra.’’ 

(ii) The combs' of various descriptions were made 
of mica. Many artistic things were made of mica such as 


btw »rrista CASTS AFH 
ata facet AtSai GS! | 

rifa Sut» FS aps 
fa cnteta Stel n 

sifaent saič qfare ate 
Oa cotal gr Stra | 

š acea fafa teri fra atfa 
Sates ashe cx n 
TFSF ARTA) | 





'  ecta Stee va atat atcaa forts | 
siars atfral mee «tfo «ata fasta n 
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combs, fans, baskets, etc. Besides these there were ivory 
dice and ‘‘Gaja-mati’’ (a kind of pearl said to be found in 
elephant-heads) garlands used as articles of luxury by the rich. 

(iii) The Sankhas (or the conch-shell bangles).—The 
conch-shells have always been used in the form of bangles 
by ladies of Hindu society, as a sign of leading conjugal 
lives with their husbands alive. Three types of these 
shell-bangles seemed to be much in favour with them 
in the past. One type was known as the Laksmībilās 
Satkha,* another was known as Muth Sankha, while 
the other type was known as the Kulupiyā Sankha.* The 
conch-shells used for this and various other purposes seemed 
to be sea-shells imported to this province chiefly from the 
Maāras coast, Ceylon and the Malayas, as these are done 
even now. The conch-shells that are brought into this 
country are of various kinds and various qualities. The 





stēta cosa eno ee «qexwfe Aten | 
ceb fos aatcaa wfam cx cxt n 
FRA, WIAs TSF, Bs 327 | 


(The Raja took with him the combs made of mica and baskets and fans coated 
with mica. He also took with him ivory dice and Gajamati garlands. All these 
the Raja took with bim as presents for the Nawab.) 


ĀRA “tet ATS) «wa ete | 
—= tutor seater, Ft 539 (D. Chakravorti's ed.). 
(The Lakgmībilās Saükhas and good Bāģīs.) 
2 =m operta x5 “tel Tere stfsm aftra arenis TA | 


(The queen dashed against her head and broke her “ Muth '' Šaūkha worth a 
lakh of rupees.) = 


3 era fra e ATE) StH afs HY) 
gē ca qfi "rai | 
—=faqwwuta pSl2 tar (um) s: rea | 


(The lady wore fine silk aāģī, golden bracelets, and Kulupiyá bangles in twc 
hands.) 
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best of them besides Surati, Duānāpati and Ālābilā which 
come from Bombay-side are now imported from Ceylon and 
are known as the '' Tit-Cowrie" šankhas. Next in quality 
are the ‘‘Pati’’ šankhas which come fram Setubandha 
Ramesvar in the south of the Madras Presidency. The 
«"Jāhā ji'' šaūkhas or the conch-shells which are imported 
to Bengal in ships from various places are inferior to the 
above two and may be ranked in the third class. The 
'Garbanki" Sankhas which are brought in from the 
Madras-side are of the worst quality and may be termed as 
the fourth class Sankhas. Dacca has always been famous 
for her fine workmanship in preparing shell-bracelets. 

(iv) The  chamars — (chowries).— Cho wries have 
always been favoured in this country in all ages as articles 
of luxury. In religious and ceremonial occasions too 
chowries have been found to be indispensable. Whence 
Bengal imported this article is not known, but the poets of 
Manasa-mangal poems have described it as imported from 
overseas. Whether there is any truth in the description we 
do not know. But in the present days these are imported into 
Bengal and other parts of India from the Himalayan regions 
in large quantities. The Yak tails of these mountainous 
tracts supply very good chowries. There were three kinds 
of chowries mentioned in the old Bengali literature, e.g., 
(1) Dhabal-chamar,’ (2) Hādīyā-chāmar,* and (3) Gangājali- 


1 TG 4 OS sqm bisa ota IM fep] (urat), 9j: 220 | 
(The merchant Dhanapati said that he would get white chowry in exchange for 
the jute and hemp.) 


2 SS q| GBA Sew Stal enm s 
Strata Seca ates Stas smile |— fee Pamiera SAFT | 


(There were many nice-looking pennons fluttering in the wind over which there 
was attached a Gatgājali chowry.) 


3 byfmce atèa ateh stra I fas Faaa 5819137 | 


Around the chariot were fixed the Haádiyà chowries). 





⁄ x. *. 
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chāmar. The names of (1) and (3) signify that they were 
white in colour. The name of (2) leads us to think that it 
was perhaps chiefly made by the Hadi caste and was black 
in colour. 

(v) Umbrellas..—Umbrellas made with cloth usually 
called Meghdambur was once a fashion in the country. 
This kind of cloth had a variety which was worn as sadi 
as mentioned previously. The name suggests the black 
colour of the cloth. 

(vi) Shoes.2—Silver and velvet footwear were once in 
vogue among the aristocracy. It is not known whether 
these were rarely or extensively used by the rich of this 
country. 

(vii) Blankets.'-—Blankets of various kinds were in use. 
Of these ‘Indra-kambal’ was perhaps the best and was in 


ztn stra ates (Having Hāģiyā chowry in handy—Bānšīdāsa's Manasā- 
mangal (the dance of the Apsaris). The word "Eifgm" is difficult to explain. The 
expression “tfai cfc CVA” means black cloud of the north-west part of the sky 
which signifies storm in Bengal. The Hāģi caste has a low status and the persons 
of this caste are usually of dark complexion. This may have something to do with 
the expression “gtfn” (meaning black). . Has it any connection with the used (and 
hence) black pot? 


! cpm cya wea «face vf" | 
aget cis stea patpfe I— MTA ( aaa) | 


(Upon the head of the merchant's son was outspread the Meghdambur umbrella 
and on his two aides were two men fanning him with two white chowries. 


2 (7) awe Aarh te free 534 AAA TRATTA | 
(The merchant Chand put on his feet the silver ornamented footwear. We 
may suggest that this reference to Was *iz-*does notimply ‘shoes’ but sandals. 
The comparatively wealthy people used to put sandals decorated with silver 
and not all wooden, 


(cc) wm adafa stari ta ataatatautta eter | 
(Good velvet shoes were worn.) 
» (O @% AFM qm ASSIA | (Aetna em tora, fOr! aR Fat ) 
(Among the good fabrics the red blankets.) 
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use among the rich and fashionable society. There was 

` also the red blankets (4@@ye) in use among the rich. 
Besides this there were two other kinds known as Khosala 
and Bhot-kambal meant for the poor. 

(vii) Carpets. '— Carpets were also in fashion in the 
past as these are now even to this day. We know Persian 
carpets were much valued in this country during the 
Moslem rule. 


(m) tēta Seta tht fasta aw que SEM | 
Sta Seta crates fra Sareea I 


(In making a bed, a bedsheet was first put, upon which was spread a mat. 
Then upon it was spread an Indra-kambal or blanket.)—Refereuce about *fwrzfe«Q8 


sth and various other costly things of luxury may be found in the Chaņģdīkāvya of 
Kavikaūkaņ (Dhanapati Story), p. 204 (Batgabāsī ed.) 
fi) The poor men used Khosálà. Thus :— 
fas «wow sf att cA | 
(‘For the skin of a deer I get old Khosālā for my wrapper,’ said the fowler- 
woman Phullaràá). 


(tr) ceto wy ife cre ste atrauta | 


—tCb'82-bfawtqu, wal, *j: re | 


(Chaitanya repeatedly looked towards the Bhotkarnbal.) 
Bhotkambal and Bhuti might have been the same kind of blanket. 


Tel EU AHS gēt Sal Ste | 
—Ae*rrona xentxwm, cantts | 


(From the sack waa taken out pieces of the Bhuti.) 


1 wfmsi sttfesi m= fafsar faetat | 
(Take with us the carpets of different kinds and decorated bedding.) 
ati Cum ata few aty afrata 
efe! cratēai fre stts | 
aria Tate, farata aes btora arts | 
(The king agreed and at his command a Dulichā was spread for the merchant 
to sit upon.) 
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(ir) Canopies (Shāmiānās).'—The Shamianas, or 
Chāndoās as they were called, were decorated with many 
artistic designs. They were perhaps costly articles used 
on ceremonial occasions. 

(x) Sheep2—The fighting sheep were perhaps much 
valued in old days. ‘These were trained, it seems to us, 
even in the pre-Mahomedan days. It was very current 
in the days of Moghul rule. Even now it obtains in many 
parts of the land. 

(zi) Horses.” —Horses were imported from foreign 
countries and formed part of the luxury of the rich. These 


L appui Gtetēai PTA Wa TATEA | 
—sal, Kafi fēši, */: 5s», 23 Y8 | 


(The room was made beautiful to look by spreading a Kāruš or artistically 
decorated shamiand.) 


ertcoa tortal ettres Nitta Seta | 
—zfericona «taftaas i 


(Silk-Shāmiānā adorned the roof.) 


2 atace? fan aty gatan cesi | 
stas tra SH zem gt cxt 1 
fa P8), AMATI, YE >> | 


(For presentation to the king, the merchant took with bim a fighting sheep and 
two horses of Hilly or Tángan and Arab or Taji type.) 


s Sat ttra ste va torri ati 


far Gat fate | I 
—aiqaisicaa BST | 


Tangan or Hilly, Taji or Arab, Surangs, Kāmodā and 


(The horses of Iranian, | 
the battle-field. The Sindh-horses were very big in 


Sindh extraction were sent to 
size.) 

^^ In Kavikankan-Ohandi we fia 
for import, mentioned also horses. 


d the merchant Dhanapati, in bis list of articles 


I A h — ltl 
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were given in presentation. Besides, for common use, 
a good horse was a necessity in the past, as a means for 
easy transportation and warfare. 

(zii) Stones.'—'The rich men of the country imported 
precious stones of various colours to decorate the garments, 
ornaments and buildings. Artificial plants, birds and 
flowers would be made of them as we find described by 
Dwija Kamala-Lochana in his Chandikā-vijaya and by 
Bharat Chandra in his celebrated Annadāmangal. Bengal 
might have manufactured glass even in the days of Hindu 
rule and got stones, specially blue-stones, in their stead 
from foreign countries. Among all kinds of precious stones 
the blue-stones seem to be most favoured. 

(xiii), Bedsteads.*—Bedsteads of gold were described 
by many poets from the oldest to the latest. The description 


He says— 
FaF ATA gar its 
atarsan ARCO e | 
— sfases-5e) (474141), 9: 229 | 


(I shall get borses in exchange for the deer and the conch-shells in exchange 


for the cocoanut-fruits.) 


! wisq ATA SI i 
— fauc: oSlstay (samata), "J: 229 | 


(Dhanapati the merchant, expected to import Nīlā or emeralds in exchange 
for the ordinary glass.) 


2 canta etal «tē «cx ata a |! 
wicg rt ati frat ertata otter i 
n —3esimEOR3. KAATAMT (CGS ) | 


(In place of charpoys covered with tapes of different types you will have to give 
in exchange golden bedsteads of equal sizes.) Our folk literature contains profuse 
descriptions of these golden  bedsteads. See Thākurmār-jhuli (D. Majumdar), 
p. 58, Ghumantapuri. See also the story of Mālanchamālā (Thākurdādār Jhuli). 
Bee also Mymensingh Ballads, the story of Maluà (p. 78, Bengali version) and 
K&jalrekbà (p. 322, Bengali version.) 
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might not be all poetic fancy. The bedding used on them 
were probably very costly and excellent. Pillows made with 
mustard seeds were sometimes used as we learn from our 
folk-literature and they were regarded as a piece of luxury. 

(riv)' The following kinds of fabrics were once very 
famous :— 

(a) cF (rough cloths, cotton Pāchhrās, still in use in 
Tipperah-side as bed-sheet and winter-cloth). 

(b) fæ (Khuā fabrics). 

(c) Sb (Bhutan blankets or Bhot blankets). 

(d) cS (Silk fabrics). 

(e) pw" (velvets). 

(f qww (red-blankets). 

(rv) Mosquito-curtain. *-—The mosquito-curtains were 
once made to suit the golden bedsteads. Among the articles 
of luxury, mosquito-curtains were always mentioned by the 
poets. In Mymensingh ballads is to be found a kind of 
these curtains named chànduà-curtains. These curtains 
were sometimes made with silk-cloth.* 

1 sata ata fort ater Bats St | 
ric «tcs sefafeml cla gfe wot n 
cas sfeaty wa fate TFTA | 
ew GNF GM TEFA I 
RÂ wants ( few cerato Fa ) | 


(The Tiathunti —/it. the parrot-beaked—was the chief vessel filled previously with 
Khes, Khui or Khuá and Bhuti. It was partly filled with silk fabric and partly 
with velvet fabric and woollen blankets of red colour.) 


2 ate otters Site FS BER THAT | 
—nafittīf si, sq «e, Steere, sJ: 022 | 
(In the house there was no want of costly bedsteads and cbānduā-curtaina.) 
3 wen fa<tfacs fra ricos atta | 
—fawwcta PĒTETU, Aerts aT | 
(‘I shall give you silken mosquito-curtain to ward off the mosquitoes,' said the 
Princess Busilā to ber husband.) 
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(xvi) The mats.'—The mats known as the Sital-pati 
were once very famous as mentioned previously. These 
were very artistically made and used on the beds of the rich 
and fashionable. The workmanship still exists to some 
extent in the countryside of Bengal, specially of East 
Bengal. A kind of these mats was called ‘‘Gangajali-pati.”’ 

(xoti)  Pidis or seats.— Reference of pidis made with 
gold are often to be met with in our old literature. Those 
made with suitable wood such as of Kanthal (jack-wood) 
and Mandar (the coral tree, Erythrine fulgent) were also 
articles of luxury. 


I The mats dital-piti sometimes had artistic decorations of flowers, as the 
following line would signify :— 


Btettatcerta "oT teba cla | 
«tad ferrem sirs Stfece as I 
aoa TH, CATS | 


(The mat known as Chāpš-nageswar (lit. two kinds of flowers) and the wooden 
palanquin (choudal) contained many pictorial representations.) 


Siewettor fanetzwi fra atic cena vite | 

—wWifq-bsr ateta tta | 

(Said the Queen to the ERaja—'' We shall spread $ital-pāti on which you will sit 
leaning on a pillow.'') 
ees frog em eror Sex faeta | 

—'wegm, mafri, x e, sj: es | 
(A good bed with a piece of éital-pàti on it was given for use.) hsm e#f (lit. 

it means the mat which keeps the body cool) For Gangājali-pāti see Kavik 


Mukundarüm's Chandikavys (Bangabasi ed.), p. 204. 
See also Rupavati, Mym. Ballade, Part I, p. 229. 


° (a) wes ofa wf fana «tē Fslfs | 
—fqsw4-5SY, TAA, sJ: sx. | 


(With much cost I made the bedstead and Pidis or seats.) 
: (5) Gey stor fats AS ther | 
ATTA PeEM Se (Ft), »w «e, j: ore | 


(Very good seat made of jack-wood was kēpt on the floor for use.) e i Me 
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(xviii) Looking-glass.'—Looking-glasses were made 
with much care to suit the fancy of the rich. These were 
sometimes adorned with gold and so made costly. These 
were quite possible as the glass was once extensively 
manufactured in India and in Bengal particularly. The 
hint of glass trade as given in the list of merchandise of 
Dhanapati by Kavikankan is sufficiently indicative of 
this. 

(rir) The Dola (a kind of palanquin).—Palanquins 
were ordinarily takem recourse to specially by the wealthy for 
moving from place to place. These were sometimes made in 
a way befitting the luxurious ways of the rich. The follow- 
ing description will show the outfit of a richly furnished 
palanquin :— 

2 ** The merchant Dhanapati’s attendant managed to 
make the proper equipment of the palanquin to be used 
by his master. 'The handles were made with gold and 
gems duly besprinkled with liquid sandal. The roof of 
the palanquin was covered with a piece of thick silk. 


(c) wars feft rtorters AT | 
—smentzera, cats, set Cafe sarl) | 


(These good seats made of choice coral wood.) 


1 wp Sta QEX S w VT! | 
faradu Bret, Tat, *j: »«8 | 
(On the left hand there was the golden looking-glasa with the golden handle.) 
2 fee sfai frm cotta sem | 
ffas gapt mp areata ater I 
Uta "iet qi STF STFS! | 
Seats «fox ata SCAT FGI l 
Seca Staal fra iftos "foe | 
ptfafron atcy segta Val i 
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Precious gems (fabulously said to be found in elephants) 
decorated its skirts. Peacock-feathers were used to 
adorn the palanquin. The silk-tufts around it gave ita 
dazzling look. The merchant sat on the palanquin leaning 
on one side and both on his right and on his left his 
attendants were fanning him with chowries.'' 

(rr) The following description of a chariot * will give 
us some idea of the luxury enjoyed by the rich in the days 
of the Hindu rule. Whether the chariots in bygone days 
were adorned in the way mentioned here or not, the 
description inspite of occasional poetic exaggerations tallies 
with the indigenous artistic designs to be found in a rich 
man's drawing room. The use of golden vases, chowries, 
and imitation trees and flowers made of gems are some of 
the items of luxury of old days. In the Annadāmangal 


ayaa "How ata casita IERI | 

cara ices cateti orator FIAT n 

rita Sita prisa CC sti | 

stfa Tia "Te CTS stara «i | 

FfF pt SSIS, ATA, *j: 22 | 


For silk-covered palanguins see also Kavikankan Mukundarām s Chandikā:ya, 
Bangabāsi ed., p. 125. 


l Siler MO we CH Sea | 

SS «| CES Ses Eti =a üU 
stata Beita ates Stas ATE | 
Te cp mA - Wem I 

$ arsa entia fem Stata Ērta | 
aca Sita FOS epo SPY n3 H 
Ata Seats AL4 Sta Wea | 
ACS AS CA AAAS n 
FLA Feral stairs Shera | 
qafas «c Stel Wass Sian n 
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(18th century) by Bhāratchandra such descriptions of 
artificial flowers and bees made of precious stones are to 
be found. 

“phe chariot contained the standard and festoons, 
made of silk-cloth and gold. A white chowry was fitted 
upon the standard. The flagstaff contained gems and corals 
of all descriptions. The chariot was covered with cotton 
cloth and the staffs which supported the cover contained 
valuable stones here and there. The seat of the hero in 
the chariot was made of silver. Its whiteness resembled 
the moonlit night of autumn. A vase full of gems and 
valuables was placed on the chariot. Besides the various 
poles supporting the roof were made of gold and these were 
tied down with the help of silver strings. A black-bordered 
cotton-cloth covered the chowry which adorned the top 
of the chariot. A vase was put on the roof and crystal 
columns with variegated stones adorned the inside. Besides 
the blue, black, yellow and white stones, there were also 
mirrors and diamonds which bedecked the precious 
columns. The space which the chariot contained was all 
dazzling gold. On all sides it contained a particular kind 
of chowry called Hādiyā-chāmar. The posts were bedecked 


cnterta Atere Fal cattta mibfa | 
aacsa att Stes wee atafa n 
atatal "tt ccs Stace SITTA | 
FAF Sey fee bic BATA I 
PETEA ww fra G< xS | 
atatacd fete fre xc cog Sta i 
ale F ANS oF cx NAS | 

aes Fa Stee MÍAS uen l 
Bata quei Stee cole montres | 
oF Be aise Matta s I 
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with pearl-garlands which illumined the dark inside. The 
precious gems literally made the cabin of the warrior as 
dazzling as the sun. The chariot was big enough (lit. 
two miles) to contain reservoirs of water for the thirsty 
people. 

“The water was clear as crystal. The sides of the tank 
contained trees all made of gold with their fruits made of 
gems. On the water was kept golden lotuses upon which 
the aquatic birds, the swans and the bees, were represented 
as rushing in to gather honey. Even the elephants were 
shown as plunging in the water to eat the lotus-stems and 
making deep sounds causing a feeling of alarm. ‘The 
charioteer bedecked the chariot with gold and also adorned 
it with a flower-garden containing representations of 
sweet-scented flowers of all descriptions.’’ 


Exchange and General Conditions of Life. 


During the early Hindu period and up to the beginning 
of Mahomedan rule the general method of buying and 
selling was conducted by a system of barter, though there 
was a medium of exchange in the shape of cowries and 
copper coins for smaller, and gold and silver coins for 
bigger transactions. The Bengalis carried their system of 
barter even to foreign countries which was commonly 


za reta «La Sra WII 
pfi «tsttēm ete ua 1 
siets ales steqesta ap | 
ATA NUM] CA Wit Bea Sta 
AL wc«j tct Stal ape fsrofa | 
xw-wa-mtel Ma fa frase u 

aga Seca Ce tai ATAATA | 
PETA CHS Stes «[2cs BIO | l 
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termed as '' Badal-Banijya.’’ In the later Hindu period 
when trade declined, the Hindu merchants became notorious 
for their dishonesty. The picture of Murari Sil in the 
Chandikavya and that of the merchant mentioned in the 
story of Sankhamala' show that the Hindu merchants in 
the declining days of their commercial activities had lost 
their traditional integrity. Individuals, communities and 
nations—all lose their honesty on the eve of their downfall. 

In the seventeenth century the common currency in 
Bengal was represented by the cowries, damdis and the 
dims, besides the sikkās. Though the ratio between the 
dāmdis and dams varied at different times still on the whole 
eight dàmdis were taken to be equal to one dàm, and forty 


epza-2imte CFA ATA HCAS | 
Bos wmfsc«wpm xg wm 
FAI SF Sica cte weed | 
stss etfs aa xtfdces wm 
atfa mag *ta Aa ierte Fares | 
Sty eta cefe Bea P) TSA I 
AIGUTA PTA CWÍSCS RATA | 
SAF PIT wo PSE BAA | 
sete Wes wtcs Ayre Fa | 
cata «fr FU Stcs ofa saga | 
stafa sfae at eters faf | 
atatan Sta SCS Kota DT l 
—fes FSC PSIA MA (LBAS qunm) | 


See Kavikankan's Chandikāvya (Bangabasi ed.), pp. 73-74. 


Holen Wero RESEDA UES, onec by Dakshināranjan Mitra Majumdar 
in Thākurdādār Jhuli, p. 221 : 


cete cca effa fies raga atfes FTA | 
catas Cm FIA cy cm fem | 
39 
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dims were equal to one sikká rupee, dims and dāmdis were 
copper coins. 

It goes without saying that the articles in the market 
were far cheaper in olden times. In the 15th century 
the whole marriage ceremony of  Chaitanya Dev was 
performed with a few cowries and this was referred to as a 
magnificent instance of costly marriage by the poets who 
described it.' A century earlier, Krittivās, the celebrated 
poet of the Rūmāyanas, was satisfied with a piece of Pāter- 
Pāchrā (a kind of coarse silk cloth) from the Lord of Gauda 
while a century later Kavikankan spoke highly of 
**Jagannāthi'' sheet which, we think, also was not cloth of 
a very fine quality. In the latter part of the 16th 
century, the condition of society was equally simple as may 
be gleaned from Mādhavāchāryya's Chandikavya. 

Though the articles were very cheap and the people, 
generally speaking, lived simple lives, yet luxury in all 
profusion characterised the aristocracy. The princes and 
merchants were lavish in their expenditure over luxuries. 
We find in the Maynāmati songs that even boys of ordinary 
families were accustomed to play with golden balls. In 
the Manasamangal poems? there are references to grand 
processions and of very costly articles during the wedding 
ceremonies of the merchant class as described by the 
poets in a somewhat hyperbolic strain. This, of course, 


ciae Cara daa Peal wiferes efaa cata | 
qatati qetatitsy ace CET fau n 


(** There are some merchants who produce ‘darmuj," a kind of poisonous wood, and 
falsely name it cinnamon before the customers, while there are some who sell articles 
worth a kāhan for a sikki. Some have their baskets full of pieces of common stones 
and sell them as valuable gems."") 

1 Bee Cbhaitanya-Bhágavat (Adikhanda) by Vrindavan Das, fol. 95-06, C. U. MS. 
No. 472. 

7 See Pandit Jánnkinath's Manasimangal, O. U. M8, No. 1357, Folia90-93' 
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refers more to the condition of Bengal during 
pre-Mahomedan days when the society was more or 
less under the Buddhistic influence. Perhaps it was due 
to the Brahmanic ideal of renunciation at a later period that 
the society became gradually more simple. 

The following lines from Kavikankan’s Chandikavya 
may be noted as an illustration of cheapness of articles in 
bygone days :— 

“phe maid-servant Durvalà went to the market with the 
carriers and fifty kāhans of cowries...... She bought long 
gourds (Cucurbita lagenaria) and green pumpkin gourds. 
Pieces of these vegetables she bought at the rate of a 
hundred, She bought ripe mangoes the price of which she 
settled at the rate of baskets. She bought posset at the 
rate of a vis (perhaps twenty gandās, i.e., one anna per seer) ` 
and betel-leaves at the rate of a “pan”  (1.e., one anna). 
She also did not forget to buy the sugar-candy called the 
navat. She paid ten pans (i.e., ten annas for a live rabbit. 
She bought very big and delicious Rohit fish (Cyprinus). 
e * œ* She also bought other fishes such as the Chital 
and the Sheat fish (Boal). She then bought 64 (lit. 16 
pans) lobsters. ‘The clever maid-servant bought a castrated 
goat with eight kahans of cowries, i.e., eight rupees: 


gea cante | 

vm atta wta, sists fea «13 
piga ers mi STS | 

ate feu aio FY, we qrr "Il FHI 
«tri ata FFA RIGA | 

fae wea tai fafa fefan «ats feta 
stots AA won sita face | 





m T 
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Mustard oil she bought at the rate of ten budis, t. e., 10 
pice per seer,’ etc., etc. 

The articles as may be noticed here were all for con- 
sumption in the dinner and represented purchases of a rich 

* family. Mustard oil selling at 10 pice pa seer might be 
contrasted with its modern price which is 6 to 8 annas a seer. 

Similar pictures of cheapness and simple living even 
amidst description of luxury are also given in the works of 
the pre-Mahomedan period or relating to it, such as the 
earlier Sivàyanas and the Maynāmati songs. 

How cheap things were may be evident from the 
following list which contains articles purchased on account 
of a marriage ceremony in a rich zemindar family of 
Mymensingh only about 131 years ago ' 


SE Fyi 
HA »255 
fexta fafaa afar aie aatia | 
Cefas zw ve» | 
atstāt fafa cate cafe 
2fami (Turmeric) VĒ e. la/o 
fara (Vermilion) > Wi iti ye 
ga fral ed w fefan Tau “4 
was sas feta FË | 
š cate "tai fafan fersi | 
Bea wn wmm SiG staats wt 
tem Ca voa wt 3f n 
zsif | F: q: ptet (ratā), *ji »«4-»e9 | 
| See awaafarces faqaq by Kedar Majumdar. ; 


eren 


pa (Lime) 


“ta (Betel-leaf) 
wm (Tobacco) 
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fewtee (Banana of Dingā class) 


xfab (Chilli) 


ataşat? (the pulse or kidney bean : 


sper (Spices) 


Phaseolus radiatus) 


wea (Split peas or pulse) 
aq (Salt) 
ffa (Sugar) 
tafa (Tamarind) 
Gt4 (young cocoanut) 


«Teri 


ettfSa (Earthen pots) 


Csa*fts| (Cassia leaves) 


fyi (small cakes of charcoal-dust) 
att (Bamboo) 


“1b (Jute) 
sa Aq (Rock salt) 
few (Eggs) 


faya 


em (Cloves) 
atwtatst (White paper) 
erfa (Betel-nut) 

qey (Fish) 
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fefan cater as 


/32W GAA 
2° gfe 
/> 

> wfs 
/3, CTA 


lā 

> ri 
AW a 
/9 CA? 
14 CAA 
/2\\ CTA 


> Wel 
> Wl 
i ceret 


sue fwezi 


lo CAA 


51 


ye 
sls 
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"riri fefan œit cafe 
IPTA abi (Tin for the tiara or crest) > WY1 oA "P 
$ = 2 lo/ o 
«ts cecaai (Boat-hire) # m 5 
staal ata (Glass) 5 +: lle 
cea *tipfa ` v \2/ 
gatai tpi » P o/ e 
«fe scere 5 T- Vio 
22/70 
ATF Peal Sortie DL. 
ate (FS Cras llo/ e 
GIG _28lo/e 
sty cater cafe 
(Sr) CATA vv. sue 
sie erf »* 4 (cloth) 2M (s 
the) (towel) sata ae a 
sfe (cloth) fa T lZ e 
ep "itāli sata (cloth) TEL 
acts eai site (A narrow strip of cloth ndo 


for the turban)’ 
Sid 


. At this period the whole amount represented only Rs. 
12 in our present currency. Some items such as rice, oil 
and others are omitted in the list. Even including them 
the whole amount could not exceed Rs. 20.* I 


| See UERAfA TE faqaq by Kedarnath Majumdar. 
1 The present value of these would be something like Ra. 50. 


4 
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It is only the other day, i.e., in 1838 A. D., that Mr. 
Taylor in his Topography of Dacca, furnished two lists 
of expenditure during the funeral ceremonies of the Hindus 
and the Mahomedans. It appears from his calculations 
that the Hindus of indigent circumstances in his day, 
spent about Rs. 7 for the purpose. The Mahomedans also 
spent about the same amount. In the Sradh ceremony 


such Hindus spent about the same amount while the ` 


Mahomedans in their fourth fatohā spent not more than Rs. 
5. According to Mr. Taylor the Hindus and Mahomedans 
of limited means spent about Rs. 10 each, in their marriage 
ceremony. This writer calculated that at this time one 
ordinary meal in a hotel of Dacca would cost only two pice.' 
Such was the economic condition of Bengal only 90 years 
before, not to speak of earlier periods. 

This cheapness might be due to the fact that the 
currency was less in circulation than it is now. This might 
also be due to the fact that the people led on the whole 
simple lives and kept less touch with the foreigners and 
the whirlpool of the world-trade than we find in existence 
now. Even when the Bengalis carried on foreign trade 
in her palmy days they did it to their own advantage, thus 
avoiding loss in the bargain. Whatever might have been 
the cause of cheapness, it is sure the articles of general 
consumption were plentiful and necessarily very cheap. 

The people in general depended mostly on agriculture 
and thus if the produce was good, people lived contented 
and happily and if it was bad their miseries were indes&- 
cribable. 'The caprices of the rulers sometimes ruined 
the people altogether. No doubt when the ruler was good 
everything went on smoothly as the following illustration 


1 See Taylor's Topography of Dacca. 
Bee also the Dacca Gazetteer, and eteta frai. pp. 159-157. 


+" 
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from Kavikankan’s Chandikavya will prove. The work 
will further describe the probable miseries of the people, 
their relief at the hands of a good ruler, the system of land- 
tenure, and the mutual rights and duties of a landlord 
and his tenants in the 15th century. 

The king Kālketu of the Chandikávya poem addressed 
the following to one Bulan Mandal. It was just what a 


paternal despot would do :— 


'** O, brother Bulan Mandal, do reside in my city 
and I shall present you with pieces of kundals (earrings) 
as a mark of favour. Im agriculture seek your convenience 
first, and if it be hard for you to pay my rent yearly, do 
so after three years. I do allot one tankā (rupee) per plough 
and have my signature affixed in your document containing 
the lease. I won't seize your produce from the field, but 
shall wait till you pay me off in cowries at your convenience 
and shall not depute any tax-collector to realise taxes from 
you. If you really mean to remain in Gujrat, I won't 
demand anything in the shape of ‘ Seldmis,’ ‘ Bānsgāris,’ 
' Parvanis' and "Panchaks,' and I won't also charge boat-tax, 


lO wacete quts Tew | 
atza atta s, wait waa qa 
tes fea atita gen i 
stata acca Can, aS See ote Ba, 
fea aa af fre wa 
zta fete aw Sei, ^ BCH A wfas wu, 
Tota fetta cata «as 
acy afe faa wife, ace won fre wfs, 
femta atfz fra crest | 
cama Ateste, atai wicw wa FfF, 
al ra wat RTI ou 






( SAAN " 
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salt-tax, loom-tax, and paddy-cutting tax or demand anything 
on the plea of mistakes in the account-books. However much 
you may sell your good paddy, I won't covet its share, nor 
shall I desire any increase of blind population in my eity. 
I -won’t take any house-rent from those of you who are 
new settlers in my city, rather I shall help those amongst 
you who will pursue agriculture, with paddy, for sowing 
purposes. I shall verily be a servant of the Brahmans, 
fulfil everybody's want and duly honour the honourable." 

The above supplies a few names for exorbitant and 
illegal taxes that were taken by oppressive rulers and 
landlords. Many of these exist even now. ‘ Selāmi * is a 
kind of fee taken on all cases of interview with the landlords 
and is also taken on all cases of land-settlement.  Būnsģgāris 
are formal possessions of land by publicly thrusting a piece 
of bamboo into the required spot. Pārvanis are dues taken 
by the landlord upon the rents of the tenants on occasions 
of religious ceremonies. Now-a-days, the officers of a 
landlord receive an amount before the pujas which also 
goes by the same name. Panchaks are perhaps one-fifth 
of the produce of a tenant taken by the landlord. 


etta Hes AS, ea ta ata ers 
ata Std wx FTA | 
TS Cs St Ta, Sta al mes FTA, 
aq athe FRA TA dg 
q5 cre CITA Ya, Sta al maa Fa, 
pifa aca atfe fra «ta | 
zeal atatia "it, sata meta BM, 
ata ata fue ARTA u 
—afasstta STFI, *j: v8 | 





40 
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These dues were taken during the Islamic rule and 
some exist even now. These might as well be supposed 
to exist more or less under different names during the 
pre-Mahomedan period, as at that time, too, the despots 


existed. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


BIRDS. 


The tropical land of Bengal abounds with birds in its 
innumerable jungles and villages ; they delight the fancy 
of the people and often serve some practical ends, for which 
the hunters were once ever busy to secure them. Our old 
literature is full of accounts of many interesting species 
of birds.’ | 

A. The following list of a few of the principal birds 
will give some idea of them :— 


(1) ee *— Parrot (Psittacidz group) — : 

This bird is very common in Bengal. The names 
given to this species in the province are two-fold—Tiya 
and Tota. They may be classified into two divisions, e.g., 
Paleornis cyanocephalus (KLalsirā Tota) and Paleornis 
torguatus (Totā). These birds are in the habit of laying 
their eggs in the holes of trees, in the niches or corners 
of buildings. They live in flocks and do make great 
damage to crops.’ 


1 For an elaborate list of the Bengal birds, see among others,—Kavikatkan 
Chandi, the Dharmamangel poems, the Ramayana, ' Govinda-Chandrer Gita * the 
East Bengal Ballads and the Vaiggava Pada Literature. F 

3 For Parrots see Manik Chandra Rājār Gan. Seo also Kavikañkan Mukunda- 

rām's Obaņdī-Kāvya, p. 63, Baūgabāsī edition. See also the Dharmamatgal poems 
by Rūparām. 
. 3 This bird, according to the celebrated ornithologist Frank Finn, “is often 
extremely destructive to grain and fruit crops.'' Inspite of its destructive propensity 
it is a beloved bird of man. Not only in Bengal but in various other countries it 
is highly prized. See also '' Birda of an Indian Village '" by Douglas Dewar, 
pp. 51-52. 
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That this bird caught the fancy of the Bengali people 
is illustrated by the fact that they used to build the 
picturesque prow of their ships after this bird. These 
ships were called the “‘Sukapankhi.’’* Our folk-literature 
is replete with stories of the birds Suka and Šāri.* Conven- 
tion favours the introduction of this bird in the classic 
poem, as typifying wisdom or prophetic power. Even as 
late as the middle part of the Eighteenth century we find 
that Prince Sundara of the Vidyā-Sundāra story (as 
described by Bhāratachandra among others) carried with 
him a Suka bird in a cage, when he visited Burdwan on 
the plea of joining a tol there. We often find in old 
paintings a young dilettante of fashion carrying in his 
hands this bird, which sits quiet without chain, having 
become a pet of its protege. The Vaisnavas are great 
lovers of this bird as they make it utter the name of 
' Krisņa.'' There are poems in which Suka and Sari 
are represented as taking sides with Krisna and Radha 
respectively in their love-quarrel. Our old literature, such 
as the Chandi-Kavyas, the Dharmamangal poems and 
the East Bengal Ballads are full of references of this bird. 

(2) wtf (Mynah) :— 

Along with Suka the bird Sari must be mentioned. 
Probably the word *''Sálika,'"" a common kind of Sari bird 


1 See the Sanskrit work Juktikalpataru by King Bhoja. 


2 Seca fme atfa we Alo feni | 
2 —Fienatn (tgar af, famata ) 


(The bird S&ri took her seat above while the bird Suka sat below.)—Thškurdūdār 
Jhuli (Káfichanmálá) by D. Majumdar. 

See also for the bird Suka, Pákhir Kath& (in Bengali), by S. Law, pp. 3-7, 36, 
53 ond 191. 

5 See Mānik Chandra Hājār Gin :— 


xtfa eal cra Sere fral | 


(Both Sari and uka flew away.) 
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of Bengal, is derived from the word * Sarika.'" Among 
the various kinds of the bird Sàri, two attract our notice. 
One is called the wild Mynah (Parbatiya Mynah) and the 
other Sālika. The former belongs to the family of Eulabes 
(and so is not Mynah proper). In England it is known as 
the Grackle, while the latter (e. g., Salika or Tardus Salika 
or Acridotheres tristis) belongs to the family of the 
Sturnide. Though both the birds can well imitate human 
voice, it is the former (e.g., the Grackle or Gracula 
religiose) which can conspicuously do so. People tame 

both kinds of birds for the purpose of training them to 
= imitate human voice. The poetic tradition which makes 
the bird ‘‘Sari’’ wife of *'Suka,'' is not founded on facts. 
They are birds of different species. The Grackle has got 
the colour of blackish-grey while some species of the bird 
Salika or the common M ynah are white. 

The Mynah builds its nest in the holes of trees with the 
help of grass, twigs, straw, rags and feathers. It also 
occupies a nest once occupied by a wood-pecker. It also 
sometimes builds its nest on houses, walls or even wells. 
The nest is very untidy to look at. In such a nest the 
Mynah lays its eggs (four or five blue eggs) during the 
rains. The rosy or the common sterling does not build 
its nest in this land as it does not breed here. It breeds 
in a far-off country in Asia-Minor and from its native 
place makes a long trip to Bengal during the harvest 
season. It does much damage to crops but does some 
good also by eating locusts and grass-hoppers.' . 


i See for details '' Birds of an Indian Village," by D. Dewar, pp. 34-39. 

The Sāri was once a favourite bird to the ladies. See Fauna, og yw. 

About the auspicious nature of the bird, see the Mahābhāratā, Anusásan Parva, 
104th Canto, 114th floks. 
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(3) tatas and 34 ' (Pigeons and Doves) :— 
(a) alas, Hai or «*q53 (Pigeon). 
(6) * (Dove). 
(tits may signify both the classes.) 

Pigeons and doves both belong to the family of Colum- 
bine. So in dealing with the pigeons we cannot avoid the 
doves. "The pigeons or kabutars are of two general types— 
i: (i) Columbia livia (pigeons). 

(ii) Crocopus phoenicopterus (the pigeon or Hari- 

al.) 
(a) The pigeons (kabutar) are nothing but large 
doves :— 

The pigeons (kabutar) are known to the English as the 
Indian bluerock-pigeon. A type of pigeon with which 
people are not very familiar is called Harial (Crocopus 
phoenicopterus). The pigeons are very akin to the doves 
in their ways of life. The general colour of the plumage 
of the bluerock or common pigeon is greyish blue. Its 
neck has got various forms of green or red. 

From very early times, the people of this country favour 
the pigeons? and our literature is full of their accounts. 
Even to-day pigeon is a very favourite bird believed to bring 
good luck to a family. When it builds its nest on the 
ceiling of a house, it is considered as a piece of good luck 
by the owner of it. Many people make pigeon-holes while 
building their houses and in these they are allowed to breed. 


= 


1 That Frits moy signify other birds than *falTS will be seen from the 
following line:—'*(fat«s state  fef«m atfen’ (The birds “tates, SCS and 
atfen, a kind of kite, were painted)—Kavikaükap's Chandi-Kavya (Babgabāsī ed.), 
p. 63. See for the reference of WW or dove in «fato MS by Rūparām. 

2 Fora detailed description of the pigeons see *' Birds of an Indian Village tā 
by D. Dewar, pp. 79-80. | 


- 
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A kind of pigeon which builds their nesting place on the 
roofs of a house is called **Jalali-kabutar.''' A variety of 
rock-pigeons (commonly known as CH Taal) is called 
fatfaat@ (Giribaj). This kind of pigeon is reared for their 
excellent acrobatic performances in the air. Dacca was a 
great centre of such birds. Another variety with such a 
quality is known as Lotan ( caiba "a0 ). These birds will 
rise high up in the air and then make circular movements 
with head downwards and will show various other feats 
raising the admiration of the people.” 

The pigeons have always been favoured by monarchs of 
all ages. We know from ‘Ain-i-Akbari ' that the Emperor 


1 ‘There isa tradition that it got its name from the saint Jalaluddin who is 
said to have first imported it to this country. This Jáláluddin fought ngainst the 
ill-fated Raja Ballàl II of Rá pal (Bikrampur). 

1 See Kavikaükag Mukundarüm's Chandi-Kavya (pp. 115-116, Banīgabāsī ed.), 
We find in this work that the owners of the pigeons would give names to their 
birds. Rather a long and interesting list of such names will be found in Kavi- 
kañkaj' a Chaņdī-Kāvya. As for the game with these pigeons detailed description 
will be found in thia work in the pages mentioned above. Thus, 


. JA fas tata, pcm HANTS "s, 

Aptera Aaa AIC | 

sfa we" ca, foai etca orte, 
fyra faa cem sitos n 

atfeatfa atest C$ casi «uta gut 
Fab SAS WF | 

caga as-Citai, fafai acere, 
Ate Za Wa a ? 

stran aera eti, Atal dtēi TS) Sta, 
abi faryfaal Trea | 

ma t Gé dal fafafa r-a, 
yagi ate cwfemgi u 
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Akbar (16th century) collected more than 20,000 pigeons 
in his aviary which was then very well-known. Akbar’s 
efforts brought into existence the classes of pigeons known 
as Lakkā, Lotan, Parpā and others. The Lakka pigeons 
are known for their proud gait of the head when moving. 
Its note also is very pleasing. 

The Lotan pigeons are of two kinds, and as mentioned 
before, are noted for their acrobatic performances on the 
ground and in the sky. These are all thrown down on 
the ground and the trained ones spring up with head 
downwards and body upwards in a curious manner. 
Pigeons are trained to serve man as couriers. It is well 
known to serve man in this capacity very faithfully.' 

(b) 33° (Doves) :— 

The doves like the pigeons are very common birds of 
Bengal and feed on grain. Though it is called * Ghughu ' 


faz at aifesi qal sete: fp, 
faa xt3i *itesti ertəral | 

aifts crtafe Wi, sareti ta m, 
site Fanti’ wfecetst | 


ent tafa btia, HA A afe arm, 
aiaia eme rus | 
— farge (T), *j: >> | 


1 See Encyclo. Brit., Vol. XXXI (10th ed.), p. 770, about carrier pigeons. 
See also Kaufilya'a Ārtbašāstra. See also Lectures pour Tour by Armand Rio. It 
is peculiar that a kind of beautiful pigeons which is native to New Guinea bears 
the name of, 'Goura.' Cf. Tbe ancient name of Bengal. 

Bee also the Eastern Bengal Ballads, Part III, Bhēlaā, p. 68, in which a pigeon 
has been described as reciting the * Baycts ' of the Koran. 

1 See Dharmārājer Git by Rüparám :— 


‘cotfen sua qq fon cis stts n 
(The birds Koel, wagtail, dove, kite and crow.) 
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in Bengal, it is known variously as * Fakhta ' * Gugu,’ and 
‘Perki’ in the up-country. There are many kinds of doves of 
which some are spotted, some brown and some red. The 
size of the dove is like that of the Mynah. Usually there is 
very little difference in appearence between the cock-bird and 
the hen. The doveis not very expert in making nests. 
It builds its nest on scanty materials and twigs which are 
very few in number. This bird brings up broods many 
times a year. Usually it lays two eggs which are white. 
Doves not only build their nests on trees but also in 
buildings if there is any suitable place for them. They once 
served as couriers ! like the pigeons which are famous in 
this respect. 

(4) The birds of prey (Accipitres family) :— 

The birds belonging to the family of ** Accipitres ” are 
generally known as the birds of prey. This group is also 
capable of subdivision into at least three branches, e.g., 
‘Vulturide,’’ “° Falconidæ,” and ““ Pandionide.” In the 
medical works of Charaka and Susruta, we find these 
birds of prey are classed as QAZ (i.e., birds which take 


1 See ysfa by Bhabānanda Sen, C. U. MS. No. 1021, Fol, 2 ;— 
qS ITTJ at w, qq *ifze xf aaa, 
pta ore Slefa afar | 
* La . - - 
atur pcm Af erac Sa (mat | 
GATI AISA WIES AFFA | : 
stesti =a af Seca SETA I 
sitas VT HABITA Nm EX | 
af Sta site WITA tate | 
sere qq mal sia fern || Sarthe 
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their food with the help of their beaks and by a sudden 
descent on the prey) and further subdivided it into "' ya” 
(Vulturide), Cla (Falconidae) and '' $33 ' (Pandionida), 
curiously befitting the western subdivision of later times 
as mentioned above. 


(a) Ja or TE (Vulturidw) : — 

Although “fa, "73, or SF sometimes means in 
Sanskrit literature any bird, still in a more limited sense 
E: "Hua signifies birds of the x (Vulturidw) family. The 
E head of this bird is more or less bare or only clothed with 
short stubby down.' 


There are various kinds of vultures. One is called 
afer or view (Otogyps calvus). Another kind of vulture 
is known as "*gfa (Pseudogyps Bengalensis).! This bird 
_ differs from the above bird in the absence of the red wattles. 
The colour of its head and neck is blackish grey but the 3 
hei is white. Another kind of vulture is smaller than 
those two in size, shape and colour.  ''Its bare head, 
neck and bill are yellow, the plumage is dirty white with 
some black on the wing. Young birds are black ; when 
pre are about a year old, they lose their black feathers 

and get white ones instead." * This is also called «ufa 

in Bengal and cw (Neophron ginginianus) in the 
 cejsmead Vultures used to nest in cold weather, which — 
is not the practice with many birds in this country. But jns 

they may build roosting places on high trees even in tbe 3 
_ rainy season. py 



















h 
wry 


A pss k. 
1 See Bisndford's Fauna of British Indis, Birds, Vol. ITT. ° 4 
3 There je a belief current in Bengal thata "Ef will never tc h a care an 
PTAA PA dhan A ee a mi 
"T o 
€ , 
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(b) cpa (Falconidae) :— 

Among many kinds of birds belonging to the group of 
Falconidæ we notice the following :— 

(i) fon" (Kite, Milvus govinda) :— 

The kite has got a beak which resembles that of the 
eagle. It is a bird of prey and as such its beak is made 
in a way befitting its mode of life, i.e;, seizing and tearing 
its prey by swooping down upon il. The kite feeds on 
flesh. But it is also known to catch fish for its livelihood. 
Just at the end of the rainy season in Bengal the kites 
hover in the sky and give out a shrill sound which is 
taken by the people as indicative of good number of fish 
to be available, and their expectations seldom fail in this 
respect. The bird is larger in size than the crow and 
is in the habit of pouncing upon its prey which it catches 
with the help of its big talons. The kites make nests in 
February or somewbat earlier and breed in the same 
month. 'The bird lays two eggs at a time. A kind of 
kite is known as "a f6* or #9(?)* in Bengal which 
is also known as “amia fom," “cetaa fon” or "ugar" 
in the up-country. It is a very fine bird to look at. It 
is white in its head and shoulders and brown in its wings. 
Probably this kind of kite is known as “s5” in South 
India, evidently because its colour resembles that of the 
fabulous bird of Hindu mythology. It is in the habit 





1 See Dharmarājer Git by Rūparām. For wwa fS" sce Govindachapndrer Git. lt 
is otherwise known as TY fon as wo find in this work According to popular belief FY 


fiv is auspicious to look at during the commencement of s journey while tbe contrary 
is apprebended as regards another kind of kite called Cefufēa | rce qef, ura 


v» y «e, ws! For ctufem see Kavikatkag'e-Chbapdj! Kāvya, p. 114 (C. U. edition). 
hiw Is k 






—wfqwwcqa pastu, Ji =° (nmm) | 
S 2 (Towards tbe lef! was painted the bero Garuda.) 


k ` 
i. L^ F 


, as P 
FM " 
ie ni ff FY ! 
LL s "a 
„ēd 
: p a 
= | 


+ 
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of living by the side of water as it lives on fish. Both 
the ordinary and the Sañkara kite build rather ugly-looking 
nests high up on trees—the latter preferably by the side of 
some water-courses. The kite has got the mischievous habit 
of swooping down upon any basket of eatables. It is a 
strong bird and can rise very high in the air. 


(ii) fta or Ate (Sikra, Hawk or Astur badius) :— 


The hawks (a variety of which is known as Buzzards) 
are allied to the falcons and both are known by the 
common term of Gis, "ga or Weta’ in Bengal. There 
are many varieties of this bird. 

The Sikrā feeds on small birds. It also lives on lizards, 
rats and grasshoppers. The hawk has got a very harsh 
sound. Its nesting time is from April to June and it is 
usually in the habit of laying four eggs at a time. These 
eggs are white in colour with patches of reddish brown. 
The Sikrà is not a migratory bird and is trained to catch 
quails and partridges. "This bird is so brave that it will 
attack another much bigger than it. It is smaller in 
size than the crow. 

(iii) ate or ‘saqa?’ (Twany Eagle, Aquila 
Vindhiana) :— | 

A kind of bird of prey is called ‘Sat or ‘s444 (Wokhab, 
the tawny eagle). It has got feathery legs and resemble 
a kite in appearance. It lays two eggs of white colour 
with spots of dull brown. It sometimes swoops down upon 


` Though the poet here probably means the mythological hero, still it may be 
presumed that a kind of kite was known as sucb. In Southern India by Garuda is 
still meant a kind of kite. i 

(See D. Dewar's "Birds of an Indian Village."') ! | 

1 See FySfaw by Bhabānanda Sen, C. U. MS. 1021, Fol, 2. See also the ` 
Dbharmamafgal poems by Ghansrim,—“Sfa ASI facts “aor xm" we” (To learn 
whose truth the god Dharma took the appearance of a Sayacbān). 

2 Sce NWsfX by Bbsbünanda Sen, C. U. MS. No. 1021, Fol. 2. 
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the ducks when they swim in a pond and takes one of them 
away in talons, It has got a very harsh and shrill note and 
is unpopular with all small birds which sometimes attack 
it in combination. 

Hawking or falconry was a favourite pastime in bygone 
days. ‘lhe hawks were admirably trained by their owners 
to catch other birds and it was considered a great amuse- 
ment in the past. Emperor Akbar (16th century) was 
much interested in these birds as he was with all birds and 
laid down strict rules about the quantity of food which 
each kind of falcon under his care was to receive. Besides 
he fixed the prices of the falcons and hawks. It is well 
known that some of these birds of prey are migratory while 
some remain in the country all the year round. It is also 
an interesting fact that the female of these birds are bigger 
in size and stronger physically than their males. To a 
falconer, therefore, the female bird of prey is of worth more 
than the male one. H 

In the faş "ta (a treatise on falconry brought to 
light by MM. H. P. Sastri) supposed to be written by 
Rudrachandra Deva (who flourished sometime between the 
13th-16th century), a Raja of Kurmāchala or Kumaun, may 
be found a very valuable and elaborate description regarding 
the maintenance of the Ca birds or the hawks. This work 
contains, among others, various instructions about the 
aviary, food and health of these birds.’ 


(e) FRA, CATV or FAI (Pandionide, a kind of osprey): — 
The bird Koda or osprey, as stated before, belongs to 
the group of Pandionide. This bird was once a great 


` "atst safastcratenatefpareer | 
- myqw57* ASG Vai AANA SA 1 
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favourite of the Bengalis as the references in the Mymen- 
singh Ballads will go to show. 

| How this bird, whent rained, catch other birds of the same 
‘species, is an amusing fact and has been referred to else- 
where. This bird frequent the marshes of Bengal and 
eatches fish. It has got a very shrill note and is not more 
big than the kite in size. The proper season to go in quest 
of Kurās is the rainy season.’ The ospreys differ from the 
falcons in the wings and the talons. The ospreys have 
got a very sharp sight which help them in catching fish 
from the pools and marshes. A kind of eagle known as 
the fishing eagle is also classed with the osprey as its talons 
and habits resemble those of the osprey. This eagle 
(Poliowtus) unlike other eagles (Haliztus) take fish as its 
staple food. Thus it sometimes happens that when the 
common osprey catches fish from a river and rises up to the 
sky the fishing eagle or the fish-hawk (which is also a kind 
of osprey) robs it of its prize. 





cay cia cgo A e atartad “las (Ca: | 
stats atfantts gias Ffert: ja: n" 
— ¿fa "ptum, ex farce, 28-20 CHF | 


(Tbe meat intended for the birds of prey should not be unduly stale. This should 
be light, delicious and wholesome. The quantity of food should be gradually increased 
for their nutrition. For their bath basin-full of water should be kept near them ) 


* eua Stee ota coed Ht Sham | 
qw fa ite crte fra Syreni u 
sipetēta star teal ete} Ate wc | 
Bm sui Stal cetyl frsta «Ta li 
fasta mE fam agra Sal | 
Cil fata fars comenta qta gatar n 


—umm, p. 86, Mymensingh Ballads (Bengali version), Part 1. 


(The girl Maluā being kept by the Dewan under his clutches without her consent, 
contrived to send a Koda with a letter to her brothers, for her rescue. Her five 
Var = ` 

I 93v P2 
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(5) a! (Goose and Duck) :— 


Among the two chief species of the bird & as found 
in Bengal, the bigger one is known as the ate? (the 
grey goose) an d the smaller one as the *rifs$tx (the duck). 
These birds, specially the smaller ones, are kept in large 
numbers by people of the countryside for their eggs. They 
are in the habit of sporting in water.” The popular 
tradition about these birds is that they can separate milk 


brothers received the note and came to the Uhalāi marsh really to meet their sister 
Malus &, but apparently to catch the Kodā birds. As expected, the Dewan also came 
to the very marsh (which was both big and full of lotuses) for the same purpose of 
hunting the Koda birds at noon. | 

The above shows that the bird Koda was also employed as the courier-bird to carry 
letters just like the pigeons. The Dewan's visit of the Dhalài marsh in guest of 
Kodās is a proof that even the rich partook in the pastime of hunting Kodas for tbe 
sake of pleasure. 


` wfëm alate xi» BTA ACH CHAT | 
quota GİFTS BTA Xa ATAI U 
—aqa, 7): sv, WAALS NSF, » STH | 


(The month of Āgādha, i.e., June-July came and with it the water beran to 
increase. The Kod& birds began to utter their cry at this time, thus showing that 
the rains have set in.) 


—Maluá, p. 46. 
1 See a Pada by Govinda Dis, Padakalpataru, p. 769. 
? See nlso— 
farte aretfore Wats S | 
Ita cafe Fa sm Seta l 
—Ffgatī! atatas | 


(In the clear and sparkling water of the Jamunā, the geese were merrily sporting 
with the lotuses.) 
—The Ramayana by Krttivāsa, C. U. MS. No. 43, Fol. 6. 
See also— 


arem» atesen) 2F1%1 Ca AC | 
—sfearn watatas, Sansts | 


(The male and female geese were sporting in water.) 
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from water when both remain mixed up.' The bird s[9r2** 
is migratory * in mature and the poetic tradition (which 
is also corroborated by facts) ascribes their Journey to the 


= Mānasa during the rains—“4atq Aes athe ges.” 


(6) safaf? (Metopidius Indicus) :— 

Along with the birds mentioned above, another kind 
may here be noticed which is known in Bengal as Bafta 
(Metopidius Indicus). In Sanskrit literature the bird is 
known as the #{484. In outward appearance waiffif*t 
resembles Wa (Sāras) and to some extent 
(Phalacrocorax Javanicus). The bird wreif*if?et has got the 
head of a crow, long legs, and black colour. It visits 
the marshes which abounds with the floating lotus-leaves 
on which it walks. It moves with great rapidity and 
lightness of foot over the lotus-leaves and is semi-aguatic 
in character. 

(7) sitaceits * (Phalacrocorax Javanicus) :— 

According to some this bird was known to the poets 


of Sanskrit literature as the #fae4. Its colour is black 
but its head does not resemble that of the crow, neither 






i aa Fla Sea "ta fatus, 
cata 4x sfa tas | 
— cs, ASHSF, 7j: vas | 


(Who can distinguish the milk from water like the ducks, when engaged io 


drinking ?) 
* The migratory nature of these birds makes them suitable messengers for 


love-errands, by our poets. See RATS, by aafaa wi", C. U. MS. No. 989, Fol. 17. 
Cf. The Sanskrit story of Nala- Damavauti. 


3 atst ce ffe oer) sfasta | 
—zfearn atras, Seatrts | 
See atA w], by S. Law. 


-4 See Govindachander Git for acA which is otherwise known as *fif4femi 
in Orissa side, i 
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its legs are long, which are attributed to *fg@4. A kind 

of stefe is known as erat, or SİA (the 
water-hen or Anauronis phenicurus). It is also known ° 

as the Kināti in the up-country. It is a very shy m 
and always tries to avoid human observation. Itis usually 4 
a very quiet bird but very noisy during the monsoon. " 
It loves to swim in water. Its nest is a clumsy structure 
usually made in a bamboo-grove, thick bush or a palm 

tree. 

8. (a) AA (Saras—a kind of crane) :— 

The Sāras is a kind of crane which is allied to the 

heron and the stork. This bird has got a long beak and 
loud note.2 It is very fond of living by the side of water. 
The bird is known for its intense love for its companion 
when in pair. It pairs for life and it is said that when 
one of a pair dies, the other bird does not long survive the 
shock. The Saras though living separately in pairs, some- 
times also congregate in large numbers and usually frequent 
the marshy grounds or swamps or large lakes. The bird 
has got a very loud note which resembles the sound of a 
trumpet. It usually lays two eggs (one male and the other 
female) during the months of July, August and September. 
When hatched the two birds live together till death. 





t (a) See feat e crores Faz, Saatstes, sfeatay attad | 
(4) ataca aafaa fret cra | 
sey Aran "C5 caf gè *itut u š 
— a FLA "V, THBHSF, *j: sae | 
(There were lotuses in the ləke and in it the swans and the cranes fell with out- 


stretched wings.) 
(c) See also a pada by cdtfamta, were, "J: 152. 
2 The loud note of NAA is ite characteristic featare as the expression 


«43 qaw CNM ALAA AAT does signify afara ŠĪS by wrata). 
42 
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(6) XT (Heron—Ardea Nivea) :—' 

The heron (4@) is usually known as the crane, though 
the cranes belong to a different family. ‘There are various 
F kinds of herons (47) some of which are noticed below. 

— hese are @atei (small crane, JZS SS qF large egret) 
Carls (pond-heron or Ardeda grayi), and *** (Ardea 
manillenis). 

The long neck of the heron is “s "'-lke in curvature. 
The sound of 4et#i is very harsh. Usually its shrill note 
is heard when it is flying in the sky. But its note is also 
heard from marshes in the morning and evening. For its 
very note it has got the name of *' «4 '” (literally * making 
sound in water’). The bird 441 pairs during the rainy 
season. 

(c) F7 (Ardea manillenis) :— 

The bird ## possesses ash colour with redish tint on its 


back, wings and tail In ancient times the feathers of 
this bird were used for decorative purposes, especially for 








i See Kavikatkan-Chand! (Baftgabá&si edition), p. 63— 
e9% Stat cstimtete feu qm | 
See also wÉstcua Ws by am rata— 
Ff som qF fadi af ÄIS | 
See also fati atates, Saat sta — 
THIF] atay «rt wfe Dai 
3 Cf. Carafes (the annotator of the Sanskrit work on Surgery called u»pE- 
aries by ZFS) —" cece) Mere: sefa; heaters |” 
See the line in J w ciscsea sme, Saatete, FWA axes — "42 vat 
fecw catefoul ww: |” | 


The bird sometimes feeds on serpents as the following expression will show :— 
"Gara fsifemi cem catefout FF |” 
—fšisswa-5 h, TAA, *j: wo | 


(The powerful bird ¥¥ eats serpents.) 
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decorating the arrows. | Now-a-days the feathers of a heron 
are worn on the headdress of the rich people all over the 
world. The word FF in the sense of TW is even to be 
found in the Vedic literature. 


(d) Ge (Pond-heron or Ardeola grayi) :— 


This bird is known in Bengal as Cfib44, though some 
Sanskrit annotators such as Vaatbiū thinks Cffbav is 
the female cw. ‘Che pond-herons are also known as 
the squacco-herons and are smaller in size than the true 
herons and egrets. They remain concealed in the paddy- 
fields and by the side of the marshes owing to their small 
size which is like that of an ordinary fowl. Usually 
they are unsociable but are gregarious during the rainy 
season which is their breeding season. The plumage of 
the bird is mud-coloured and its feathers are white. The 
feathers of the back become reddish during the breeding 
season. The colour of the bird somewhat resembles that 
of water, which helps it to catch frogs and. fish unnoticed. 
The bird has got a very keen eyesight. During daytime 
these birds keep themselves apart, but at night a number 
of them roost on a tree. The resting season is from the 
month of April to May. The sound of pond-herons is 
harsh and resembles the croak of a frog, A kind of 
pond-heron is known as the curlew. The curlews are 
winter visitors to India and utter a very plaintive cry. 
They ' move in flocks and leave India at the end of the 
winter. 

Another kind of heron is known as the egret. The 
egrets are of many kinds such as Gai Bagla, Bara Bagla, 


| gay cu serm gusta | 
— S) =) SASF, 7j: 193 | 


(The orderly lines of the white birds such as the swans and the curlews in their 
flight resemble the milky flow of the Ganges water.) 
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Karchia Bagla, etc. The egrets are a little larger than the 
paddy bird. The colour of Gai Bagla (Ctl-4%) or the 
cattle-egrets is white, bill yellow and legs black. During 
breeding season it changes its feathers and the new feathers 
do then resemble the colour of the brick-dust. It is 
called cattle-bird because it likes to move by the side of 
cattle when they are grazing in the field. When fresh 
feathers grow as a result of moulting they seem to be 
very graceful in appearance and as such are worn by 
the Indian princes on their turbans together with some 
jewel. 

(9) wisai’ (The white-browed fantail or Phipidura 
albifrontata) :— 

These birds have got very strong bills which are also 
broad and flat. They catch flies and fish and usually live 
by the marshes. When it comes down, it outspreads its 
tail into a fan and dances very elegantly. It has a loud 
but sweet note. Its nesting time is the summer or the 
rainy season. 

(10) berate or 6417? (Ruddy Sheldrake or Brahminy 
Duck—Casarca rutila) :— 

The brahminy ducks live in pairs and among each 
pair great attachment exists for each other. Poets of our 


1 The bird fantail swoops down to catch fish. Thus, 
few fea xem «Ta ahente | 
—wfas wap, ATA, sJ; vo | 


(The fantail bird catches fish by swooping down upon its prey.) 
The fondness of this bird for fish is evident from its very name. “The follow- 
ing line supports it. "Thus: 


atgateri »w[E Soy ace ata ate | 
—rTfattsa TS, arias 


For teati, see also Statrste, feat atatt, C. U. MS. No. 43, Fol. 26. 
2 See a Pada by Govinda Disa, Padakalpataru, p. 769. 


Bee also the Chandi-Kavysa by Kavikañkan Mukundarām (Bañgabëšsi edition), p. 68. 
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country are never tired of describing the liking of these 
birds for each other. It is believed that the pair lives 
together during the daytime but remains separate at night 
on the two banks of a river, where separation causes them 
to utter plaintive note. This isa mere tradition not 
supported by facts. According to some, the pair always 
live together ' ‘‘ except when they live on the banks of 
very narrow rivers.'' 

(11) bTS4# or fofo*iTI? (Aegithina tiphia) :— 

The bird 5f##* is described as looking up to the clouds 
for a drop of rain.” No such trait of the bird is yet known. 
But that the bird Aegithina tiphia loves to catch water- 
drops from the rains is a known fact. Therefore it may 
be that this bird is identified with the bird 616%. Accord- 
ing to many the bird Coccystes melanolencus is identical 
with bS% ; but itis not true. The bird 65% breeds in 
the rainy season. Its note may be heard during the hot 
month of Chaitra (March-April).* 


` ^ Bee '' Game birds of India, Burma and Ceylon," Vol. ITI, p. 129, by Hume 
and Marshall. 
3 See a Pada by Jūānadās, p. 381, Padakaipataru. 
< (a) SBS OSs Aq Alay, wfs ad att | 
—sistones, THFHSF, *]: 55v | 


(As the bird 63% wistfully looks unto the black cloud for a drop of rain, so the 
devotee looks unto the object of his worship with deep devotion.) 


(0) BTSs SFI sm Wer Wes YA | 
—sfares-ps), quratzt sJ; to | 
(Both the male and female StS direly needed water.) u 
(c) See a Pada by Govinda Dasa, Pada No. 1733, p. 514, Padakalpataru. 


4 a stss- FAS fas Stes | 


— erase, "J: ¿>> | 


(In tbe hot month of Chaitra, the bird BIS gives out a plaintive note for rain- 
water.) 
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(12) weceta’® (Caccabis chucar) and fefea* (Francoline 
partridge) :— 

The bird srta belongs to the class of partridge. Its 
eyelids are very red * and eyes of the colour of orange. 
This bird is very common in Bengal. According to the 
poetic tradition of the country this bird drinks moon-light 
for its sustenance. Among other birds of the partridge 
class may be mentioned fefeaor the Francoline partridge 
otherwise known as the sandpipes or the lapwing. The 
sandpipers are of various types. A sandpiper resembles 
the mynah in size but possesses no tail like it. Its legs 
are also longer and the greater part of the plumage is of a 
muddy colour. 'The sandpiper remains in the plains of 
India during the cold weather and fly to Kashmir during 
the summer. There is another kind of lapwing which 
is called *' Did-you-do-it " by the English. Its bill is red 
and contains in front of the eyes a large lump of skin. 
This bird is known as the £st" * bird. There is yet 
another kind of this bird whose eyes contain the wattle of 
yellow colour and is known as the f*ffa bird. Both kinds 
of birds catch insects in the fields, These birds lay four 
eggs in a shallow hole made in the ground during the hot 
weather. Two other partridges deserve notice. One is 
called Grey Partridge and another the Black Partridge. 


1 & 7 Bee Kavikahkag-Chapd! (Batgabāsi), p. 63. 
3 gente T wm sia 
qaa fefe oceta | 
—taladt, WHEHSF, 7j: 955 | 
(The eyes were more red than the red lotos-petals, the eyes of the bird Kbafijana, 
and the eyes of the bird Chakora.) 
€ Bee collection of Folk Literature by D. R, Majumdar, e. g., ?fqsuta yf" and 
appawtwta Gf. A kind of fine rāģī also bore the name of the bird faf44. Bee — - 
Myinensingh Ballads, ed. by D. C. Ben. 
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These have got a fine plumage. The call of partridge is 
much liked by all and it is very fond of its master. 
Moreover its cock isa great fighter which attracts men to 
keep this bird. 


(13) (a) cafa ' (Eudynamis honorata) :— 


The cuckoo belongs to the Cuculine family of birds, or 
more properly to the family of Phoenicoptains which is a 
branch of the Cuculine family. The species of cuckoo that 
frequents our country is the koel or Eudynamis honorata 
and belongs to the species of Phoenicophainw. The koel 
like all other birds of the Cuculin: family hatches its 
eggs in the nests of other birds with the latter's help. The 
ata, cal-e2l-@e and some other birds belong to the 
Cuculine family and are well known for their instinct in 
hatching their eggs in other birds’ nests. But the birds 
of Phoenicophainz family are not known to possess this 
propensity save and except the koel who belongs to this 
group. It is very peculiar that the birds with such instinct 
as that of the koel often keep their eggs in the nests of very 
small birds whose eggs are naturally smaller than those 
kept with them. The pretty big eggs of the Cuculine birds 
are even found mixed up with the very small eggs of the 
birds called papfa (Orthotomus sutorius). Similarly the eggs 
of the bird Papiyà are kept in the nest of the tiny bird known 
as the StStca (Jungle Babblers ). How these eggs are kept 
in the nests of other birds is an interesting study. The koel 
usually puts its eggs, which are evidently smaller, in the 
nest of the crow. When the koel does so, the male koel 


qf«A e Cieta wmm, Saatsts, FINA wataraq | 
piata HS, ataty, "orsa mes” | 
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usually decoy the female crow from its nest and the female 
koel seizes this opportunity of keeping its eggs amidst those 
of the crow. There is mo love lost between the two 
kinds of birds and the crow always attacks the koel 
whenever it meets the latter bird, still, fully knowing that 
the eggs are not its own, it hatches them and even nurses 
them when they are very young.’ 

It rather happens that the young cuckoo sometimes 
injures the eggs of the crow without any sense of grati- 
tude. Why the Cuculine birds do not hatch their 
own eggs and entrust this duty even to birds who are 
their avowed enemies, is a biological curiosity. The koel 
lives on fruits. It is never known to take insects or other 
creatures as food. The koel, unlike the British cuckoo, is 
not a migratory bird. Throughout the greater part of 
the year it remains studiously silent among the thick 
foliage of trees, being scarcely seen. But during the spring 
it moves about with gay spirit uttering a very melodious 
note. That is the reason why the bird is so much 
associated with spring and specially by the poets of our 
country. It is peculiar that the male bird utters this 
mellow note and not the female bird. The koel is very 
noisy during the breeding season. 


I A name of C#ff sm is A95. This name is given to the cuckoo because of its 
batching and growth in the nests of other birds, ¢.g., the crow. 


Thus,— 
HASSCE Ga AA Cs Fa 
: stan faas w=ifa | 
—fuwteife, *1FASF, *j: tto | 
2 qaca cHifen ma GICs FE FE! 


—IFTFKSF, ATARI 2992 | 
The cuckoo sometimes acted as messengers. 


See crtana, fwa, C. U. M88. No. 884, Fol. 2. 
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(b) tfaa (Brain-fever bird)— ' 

We have already referred to the bird Pāpiyā or the 
Brain-fever bird, otherwise also known as the Hawk-cuckoo 
(Hierococeyse vains). Another kind of this bird is known 
‘as the Kālā-pāpiyā or the Pied-crested cuckoo (Coccystes 
jacobinus). The bird *iff*izxl belongs to the class cuckoo. 
This bird has got the size of a Sikra and closely resemble 
the latter bird. The call of the bird sounds like ‘ Papiyà" 
for which it is so called. The bird rarely touches ground 
and lives on insects, figs and fruits. The Kālā-pāpiyā is a 
good-looking bird. The Papiya lays its eggs in the nest of 
the seven sisters (or the Jungle Babblers) * which is a very 
curious fact as the latter bird is decidedly smaller than the 
former bird, i.e., the Papiya. 


(14) %HË%@° (Crow) :— 

There are two kinds of crows, one of which is bigger 
and another smaller. Besides, crows of many other species 
such as the Corvus insolens (or the Burmese crow), 
Bhuchangās, etc., are also known. The bigger crow 


' ertferat onifaa Fe ufus, wes fero fero afa | 


— SSS, AANT] dod, Ys cod | 
(The bird Pāpiyā always gives out the sound of ‘piu, piu,’ being exceedingly 
thirsty.) 
Bee also 
ertferri setze fas fas crea | 
—frarifS, ATAR 2992, hrs | 
(The cruel bird Pāpiyā utters ' piu, piu" raising pangs of love in the liatenera.) 
Bee also n pada by TEMA, *Iq awam, Fi 299. 
3 cf. Tho affinity in the name current in Tipperah side, e.g., "tyi-cs5cs5tía 
( atāl—bush or jungle, (Y6C%5!f4—babbler). 
3 gee SfaFF4-55), p. 63 (Bangabāsī edition). 
Bee also "fatear MS by Rūparām. 
N. B.—For a tradition about the misfortune of tho crows for having one eye, 
see feat? atatea (wextintsste), ed. by D. C. Sen., pp. 127-128. 
orm fae cord create ( faa at, were), J; wo. There was painted 
the divine bird, the white crow. 
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(#tests ) or the Corvus macrorhynchus is also known as 
the Corby, Raven or the Jackdaw. The smaller crow 
( *ttfSets ) or the Corvus splendens possesses a gray neck. 
Both kinds of birds are jet-black in appearance. The 
plumage of the bigger crow or corby is rather more 
glossy than the smaller crow. Both the corby and the 
common crow live side by side and are common sight 
in the villages and towns. But tbe latter is more 
annoying to the people, for they are always on the lookout 
to steal all eatables that they may find in a house. The 
crows are very fond of sucking the honey from the red 
flowers of the silk-cotton tree (Simūl tree). Crows live 
together in crowds in a clump of trees and rise up very early 
when they are prone to call aloud before they separate for 
the day. Even during their roosting time they give out a 
loud sound. The nest of corby is peculiar. It contains 
hair by way of lining. Crows are in the habit of stealing 
and eating the eggs of other birds, but they are very careful 
about their own eggs. Still the koel cheats them in a very 
peculiar way. The crows usually lay three to five eggs. 

There is a kind of crow called the king-crow or the 
Bhuchangā (Dicrurus ater). This bird feeds on insects and 
is very fond of perching on the backs of the cattle when they 
graze in the fields. Its noise may be heard just before the 
dawn. While this bird chooses its mate it is very noisy. 
The bird has a long tail. The king-crow is a great fighter 
during the nesting season, but otherwise it is not very fond 
of fighting. Though the ordinary king-crow is very black 
in colour, there is a species which has a white breast.' 


1 See Manasimafgal by Ketakādās,— 
ciem wa wmm te att | 
(The white crows utter very inauspicious cry.) 
N. B.—White crows may generally mean BW as all-white crows are not to be 
found although some believe that white crows have been found in Australia. 





EJ 
(15) qa (Peacock) * : — 


Peacocks are of various kinds. Of these, the kind known 
as the Pivo cristatus is very well known in Bengal. The 
dance of the peacock, specially of the male one, is very 
remarkable. Usually the male Jens dances before its 
female companion with outspread fan.* The dance is often 
accompanied by loud screams. The sight of cloud in the 

sky makes the peacock very gay.” The bird feeds on grain, 
buds, insects and even on snake. The Peacock-feathers are 
used to decorate the head and ears of the images of the 
Hindu gods and goddesses as referred to in the Meghadüta. 
These are much used by our people for decorative purposes. 
This bird is much venerated in various parts of India, 
and are, therefore, never killed for its feathers. 

(16) aa‘ (Wagtail) :— 


The bird wagtail is very fond of living near water.’ It 
has a very sweet sing-song voice. Its nesting time is from 
March to May. The wagtail is a migratory bird and comes 


' See fat e Cieta faute, Sear statua, westeteo | 
? Ces «fri ates sqa x31 | 
(The male and female peacocks dance with their outspread train.) 
Also, 37a «i55 ASA (the peacocks dance madly). 
—faateifs, ATAN 2999, TTPASH, JS ede | 
tity HAC A SSCA TJA | 
— frail, *MFASY, WHAT >998, Js «58 | 
(There was the deep sound of the clouds and the peacocks began to utter théir 
shrill note.) Seo also Vidyüpati, p. 425, Padakalpataru. 


4 See wfatcea WS by seram. 
5 «el ost el Ra UNE 
Sfor FT Con «art dara | 


* (The wagtails, both male and female, fly and sit upon the lotuses.) 
. 
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to our country during the winter from over the Himalayas. 
This bird lives on insects and often lives together in large 
numbers. The bird is credited with good eyes! and dancing 
propensity by our poets.* 

(17) c*ie* ° (Owl) :— 

The owl (which is of several kinds) is noted for its 
peculiar habits. Most of the birds pass the day in search of 
their food and pass the night in sleep. But the owl does 
the reverse, as it sleeps in some hole during the whole day 
and keeps itself awake throughout the night in search of 
prey. It is a bird of prey and feeds on lizards, small birds, 
etc. The owl has got large ears unlike other birds and can 
hear well. The owl usually swallows its victims in entirety 
and nothing remains behind, not even the hair and feather, 
which it afterwards disgorges. 

(18) Bote * (Sparrow) :— 

Sparrows are common sights in every household. They 
are tiny birds living on grains, caterpillars and injurious 
insects. These birds build nests on the roofs of houses only 
for their eggs and young ones. As soon as a sparrow grows 
old, it leaves its nest. It is in the habit of roosting on trees 


1 The bird is noted for its fine reddish eyes. The poets always compare good 
looks with those of Khafijan (wagtail). Bee a pada by WW cata, p. 630, Pada- 
kalpataru. See also a pada by AATA, p. 633, Padakalpatara. 


2 See "HYFASY, j: s22— 
2 seifs qaa fers HTS ATS su | 
—f*taaxta (7). 
3 Sry crea <= Atel «tus col | 
— rtaitsa NS, aay | 
(Sitting in the cavity of the Kadamba tree the owl was shaking its bead.) 
4 See ofoeet-5e) (MI ), "ji wo. See «fato NS, FAAN. 
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in large numbers. Sparrows do not like to roost īn otiē 
place for a long time. 

B. The Aviary. 

It seems the Bengalis took much care in making cages. 
In the Chandi-Kavya of Kavikankaņ we find the Raja of 
Ujani (in West Bengal) was anxious to have a suitable 
golden cage for his birds ‘Suka’ and ‘Sari’ which talked like 
wise men. To attain his object, so the story goes, he sent 
the merchant Dhanapati to the Raja of Gauda (in North 
Bengal) which was famous for artistic workmanship in 
making cages. Elaborate description of the way of building 
a cage possessing windows, stands, cups, plates, nets, jars 


„and festoons will be found in the following lines of Kavi- 
kankan's Chandi-Kavya :— 


+ “The workman made a cage which was very beautifül 
- step wifasta zai fraa, 


cafacs BTSs arataa | 
ge fa tfa, afs matat 
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to look at. It was a foursided one with rows of jars on its 
roof. He tempered gold by fire and fitted 1t on the four sides 
of the cage. Not only the main cage was of gold, but the 
stand for the bird and the rods used in the cage as well. 
The drinking cups and plates were also made of the same 
metal.  Festoons of variegated colour fluttered over the gold 
vases that were placed on the roof of the cage. Inside the 
cage, the door of which was also made of gold, the small 
gold bells which were fitted to the feet of the bird * Suka ’ 
gave out a sweet jingling sound. The whole cage looked 
bright with its yellow colour and shone like the chariot 
of the Sun-god. The cage was called * Vi$vambhara.' 
—Kavikankan's Chandī-Kāvya, p. 151. 
It is worthy to note that the Bengalis used to make 
picturesque homes for their pet birds. The shape of a cage 
is a special point to note. Inthe above illustration, we 
find it was not round but foursided. The Western 
ornithologists prefer the latter type of cage to the former, as 
a round cage is not good for the free movement of the birds 
and is not therefore congenial to their health. ‘They are also 


zat Tris, suga “ipa, 
OTE da wq EUR | 
"ze waq wq ata, 
ca afad "ncm I 
stipe friga ater frisa, 
° fem atsmfa«tta | z 
maa feft — afs etta, 
sta firey PYTA ü 
—fawwa-s t, A: »«» (merat ) | 


See ibid., pp. 132-133. See also, Kajalrekh® (Mym. Ballads), pp. 920-321 
(Bengali version). | 
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very particular about the stands, cups and plates. Two 
kinds of confines are usually made for the birds. One is 
the common cage and the other is the enclosed space, pretty 
big, for the convenience of birds of various classes. The 
latter is particularly known as the aviary, though the former 
when big, also goes by the same name. The aviary contains 
tanks and trees for the use of the birds. Sometimes birds 
are kept in the enclosed verandahs of a building to suit 
the convenience of the owner.’ 

A branch of the Yogi class is known to have migrated 
from Bengal to Orissa and is understood to carry there 
the traditions of the Pala kings of Bengal. Thus in the 
Oriya version of the Maynāmatī songs commonly known 
as the ‘‘Govinda Chandrer Git," sung by those Yogis, is 
found incidentally a long list of birds and their aviary. 
The aviary here is described as such :— ` 

'* In many fine pucca rooms the pigeons and other birds 
were kept.’’* Again, 

The big birds were kept in suitable cages. The king 
himself took care to feed them. Milk, rice, fish and meat 
were supplied to them and a hundred families were engaged 
by the king for their care.” ° 


1 fee "tēta Fei, by S. Law, pp. 19-29. References to the making of artistic 
and valuable cages are to be found in Küdambari and other Sanskrit works. 


z am crtama ata afs RIST | 
Hoy FAS fr ater aw ATA I 
TS | 
Š ate) «rel tam fewca qve di a š 
cs afer fatan or «tera SSS n 
g«ers Ae AeA PSS NIS | 
cam 4s Afaa Sate CW 1 


Of. also references in the tafe "tu. 
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C. Methods of catching birds :— 

'There are various methods' of catching birds. "These 
are on the whole current even now. We notice a few of 
these below : 

(a) Catching of birds with wewen* (satnala lit. seven 
pieces of reeds) : — 

In this method the fowler uses seven (or more according 
to necessity) bamboo pieces to catch certain birds such 
as the parrots and the mynahs. The man carries a tame 
female bird in a cage to decoy other birds of the same 
species. Being attracted by the voice of the tame bird 
another parrot comes by its side and enters the cage which 
is placed on a tree by the fowler with the help of his 
bamboo pieces joined together. The door of the cage 
suddenly closes and the fowler, who so long remained 
concealed in the bush, makes his appearance and brings 
down the cage with the new bird secured in it. Sometimes 
the fowler takes with him some gum and applies it to a 
wing of the wild bird by some manceuvre. In this way 
birds are caught. In rare cases birds are pierced through 
with a rod, one end of which is fitted with a sharp point. 


1 For various methods of catching birds, see Mukondarüm Kavikañkamnq” s 
Chandi-Kivya, pp. 125-126 (Bañgabšsi ed.). 


2 "WC estas AICS «rete | 
aiorery frats stats test | 
etta stoi fra ate sca Atal 2 | 
R femi treu ee Atal ter s= n 
— fF 31S], Wt 22% | 
“An ambush was prepared with the help of leaves and creepers. With the 


help of gum the fowler used bis 'Bátnalà.' The wings of the bird Bārī was 
caught by the gum cleverly managed by the fowler, while the bird ñuka flew away." 


—Kavikatkan’s Chaņģī-Kāvya, p. 126 (BangabSsi ed.). 
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(b) Catching of Kudās (Ospreys) :— 63) 


The most interesting mode of catching the bird that 
obtains in the countryside is in connection with the bird 
Kuda (a kind of Osprey). This bird is caught with the 
help of a bird ofthe same species. In East Bengal and 
specially in the district of Mymensingh, the catching of 
these birds was not only a very lucrative profession but 
also a matter of interest even to the wealthy who often 
participated in it. It is not the practice to tame a wild 
Kuda for catching other wild Kudas. Usually eggs of 
Kudās are collected for the purpose. The eggs are hatched 
by these birds during the rains in the marshy paddy fields 
wherein they build their nests. Just after coming out of 
the shell, these become so strong that they dive at pleasure 
in the swamps full of water, Itis not easy to catch them 
at this stage, so eggs are only collected. ‘These eggs are 
hatched in a very curious and artificial way. The eggs are 
enveloped in cotton and are kept attached to the stomach 
of aman with the help of a piece of cloth. The heat of 
the stomach and cotton helps the hatching of the eggs. 
When hatched in this manner, the young ones become 
very tame and help in catching other Kudas. The fowler 
takes the tame Kuda in a cage and frequents marshy lands 
in search of wild Kudas. The tame Kuda being let free 
decoys a wild Kuda when the former hears the sound of 
the latter, and brings it near enough to be caught by the 
fowler. Practically the tame Kuda seizes the wild Kuda 
by the neck and keeps it in that condition till it is caught 
by the fowler. In the Mymensingh Ballads we get many 
references of the catching of these birds.’ 


1 (a) sita mice Beal frisrai AT ATS CTS | 


geal ster facets row fret erm n 
— exxafsez-stfomi, >X «e, xq, *]: v» | 


44 
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(c) Catching of the bird Doyel (a kind of Robin) :— 

The young Doyel bird is taken from its nest and is 
tamed. When it grows old it helps its master to catch 
other birds of its kind. The owner of the tame bird lets it 
free from its càge in quest of a wild bird. The tame bird 
in course of its flight catches a wild Doyel when such an 
opportunity occurs. A fight naturally ensues and both 
in their struggle fall to the ground upon a piece of cloth 
already spread out for the purpose by the fowler, who then 
catches the bird with the help of this cloth. 

(d) Netting of birds :— 

The usual method fora fowler is to take a net with 
him and fix it on a tree. One end of it remains at the 
hand of the man with the help of a long piece of thread. 
The whole thing is contrived in such a manner that the 
fowler may let the net fall to the ground any moment he 
desires. On the ground just beneath the net some grains 


(Chand Binod took the cage in his right hand and the bird Kuda on his left 
and started from his home for catching this species of birds, at noon.) 
—Mym. Ballads, Maluā (Bengali, p. 89). 


(4) cee) scs bcm fat? ECC sfeat | 
IA STAC CHR CHT ICs «šui l 
KĀKLCFUGA xog faata cetyl eter fma | 
gigal fsal ates meal Cieta etfer n 
cate ai efyn faat cata sty FT | 
ga cetata reto facaty atin afr i 
Grafs fi, AM, At v» | 


(After taking farewell from bis sister Chind Binod started forthe dense forest 
witha Kud& in his hand. There he let loose his Kuda from ita cage and lay in 
waiting for any wild Kud& behind a bush.) 

—Malu&, p. 89, Mym. Ballads (Bengali), Vol. I. 
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of paddy are scattered for the birds.! When the whole 
arrangement becomes complete the fowler keeps himself 
concealed behind some tree with one end of thread within 
his grasp andthe other attached to a corner of the net as 
mentioned before. No sooner the birds come and begin 
to eat the grains than the fowler causes the net to fall 
upon them and they are instantly caught. The nets were 
once made from the hair of the horses’ tail * as we find in 
the old Bengali literature. 

D. Popular beliefs and superstitions as regards birds :— 

Though men have been keeping birds from time 
immemorial and have been evincing great interest and love 
for them, still various superstitions have grown among the 
péople of Bengal, which sometimes associate them with 
evil luck. How these have arisen we do not know. But 


this much is certain that their superstition has the sanctity 
of the Sastras. Thus :— 


2 €The following birds when sit upon the roof of any 
house are said to ruin the owner. These are the vulture, 


1 efs wm A, Fara SIS TA, 
as Ait Auga ATES | 
qa we sto, ace tt atc Cara, 


ata frees af" TS n— fac we-bel, sJ: RE | 


(Fried paddy and beans were spread on the ground by the fowler who kept 
himself concealed near by. As soon as the birds were attracted there to eat them, 


| t in th t.) 
they were caugh om —Kavikatkaņ-Chaņģī, p. 125. 


SUS CHT HICH, TS TS IP] TCR | - 
—B fas s4-Ps), Fs S | 


(Hundreds of birds were caught in the net made of the hair of horses’ tail.) 
—Kavikanhkan-Chand!, p. 126. 


2 pde Ses SUNT SIF: CIA AAG | 
fers víbm*s etu: hes «a 5 ü 
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the Ardea manillenis, the dove, the owl, the hawk, the kite, 
the bat and the white waterhen. It is believed that either 
within a fortnight, or within a month, or within a year— 
the owner of the house, or his wife, or his son will lose his 
or her life and wealth. To save oneself from such a dire 
calamity either the house or its value is to be given away 
to a Brahmin. Again, if a vulture, a crow, a dog or a 
jackal brings a piece of flesh or bone from a cremation 
ground to any town or throw such a thing into any house, 
then the place where it is so done turns into a cremation 
ground (i.e., pestilence occurs in the locality as its 
result).''—HMatsyapuràna. 

1 ** If. any one hears the note of a crow only once it is a 
very bad omen, as it will bring sorrow to the hearer. If any 


SUE TI "SLS chee ST fartacs | 
qae «pu w: Ziq yacafea: o 
sat: das «b eruere Fass | 
armes FU VS FS) SA ACA 310 | 
serait afr aties ETER ccrte n 
aei aateta at 3 tumis | 
asiradi ace stam eifa cos | 
fafafa Jao 5 "etat ai wal ESTAR W 

— <= tats | 
As the above birds are believed to be inauspicious under certain circumstances 


so the birds "faf?" and "f are auspicious during the beginning of a journey. 
Bat cetafeet is inauspicious as mentioned before. | 


` l statuses: cetcs Ziemas: | 
| Bice Ida: cits wi wf PICS I 
Sarsi «nts xa fartsa 541 gre | yd 
cea jasy giaattet4a 5 n 
— CONSIST | 
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householder sees the pairing of crows, or sees a crow of 
white colour, or sees an owl falling upon his house or 
sitting upon it, then his loss of wealth and even death is 
imminent. Under the circumstances, the sufferer should 
perform proper ceremonies to ward off the evil.” 


—J yotistattva. 

There are many works in Sanskrit which deal with 
these omens and which are known to almost every household 
of Bengal even to this day. Beside the above we also 
know that the pigeons when build their nests in a house are 
taken as a sign of good luck. It is generally believed that 
the pigeons do never live in a house which is unlucky. It 
is peculiar that the dove ( 73.) though belongs to the same 
family, on the other hand, is known as ‘Seat’, ‘Sra’, 
safaat, ‘ta’, etc.’ There is a work on the omens in 
Sanskrit which is called *tēbf4ā. It takes into account 
all the notes of the crow and describes at length its 
significance in connection with the fates of men. Even 
the Thugs, a class of dangerous robbers of the 18th 


Cem wa we farne att | 
siria Stale sca cree «ibl i 
— CES tumu suum | 


(The ominous sound of the white crow attered repeatedly made Behulā, the 
expert dancer, nervous, for which she prayed unto the bird,) 


CFA D mu om ba Ws | 
qafe FATIT Yaa WIA I 

faa gaa fA Ffa ET | 

atal aaan orfs al sifa fE cn i 


—=sfean arated, waste (D. C. Sen's ed.), p. 177. 

(O Rama, why do my hands and eyes quake, wby does the bird Khafijana 

wagtail go by our left side ? I am afraid of the vast Kusa forest. We are 
witnessing many bad omens. Fate knows what is in store for us. ) 


1 See Mitta gai (niat), Be >21 | 
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century in India, believed very strongly in these omens 
when going out for strangling men and thought particularly 
auspicious the sound of an owl.' 

We have seen birds are liked and sought for, both 
from the standpoint of utility as well as pleasure. Birds 
help men to kill many injurious reptiles and insects, to 
catch the desired prey and to carry messages from one 
place to another. In the jungles of Eastern Bengal which 
become inaccessible to people during the rains, itis with 
the help of some trained birds that messages are sent. 
Birds are sometimes believed to indicate good and bad 
omens in regard to human destiny. Beside all these there 
is an ssthetic side which can never be overlooked. It 1s 
said that the rudimentary notes * of the Hindu music have 
its origin partly in the sounds of birds. Among the seven 
notes, no less than four are taken from the birds and the 
rest from the beasts. The birds are the peacock, the 
Chátaka (Aegithina tiphia), Crauūcha (Pond-heron) and 
the Koel (Eudynamis honorata). According to some these 
birds are three in number and then the bird Chataka is 


1 Bee Confessions of Ameer Ali, the Thug, p. 29, by Colonel Meadows Taylor. 
* ae at Sta xung ATA NUS | 
feret sce wy w wa farre siTe n 
bic «Te Ku wi fuis | 
Gane garata forse stan eteta u 
ces Cue mw] few ga F7 | 
FS Ice CH SHAS FF d 
—sfeantea (namfa baqi), THA BAY, J: oso | 
AITAS — 
VAZ Et CF Pt - at fra: | 
ates Grate gattreta gadata ēfs n 
—sfeawt=a (quis pana), "It Saw, *j: 088-08€ | 
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omitted from the list. Among the animals the elephant, 
the goat and the frog supply the ideal note, according to 
some, while according to others, the frog is omitted, and 
the horse and the bull are added to the list. Thus the 
lower animals, amongst which most prominently the birds, 
have played an important part in the zesthetic culture of 
men, helping them in the noted gradation of sounds in 
their higher music. 
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1. Dr. Sylvain Levi.—‘‘ I have been simply delighted 
with your volumes of essays on the Bengali Society from 
old Bengali Literature. No book on modern history of 
India, as good as it may be, can compare with the picture 
you have given. You belong to a family where the power 
of emotion and poetical genius do not exclude accuracy of 
research or patience of erudition. From materials collected 
with an untiring industry, you have built up something 
living, and full of life indeed. Years ago, I could see from 
your informations on ships and sea-trade, so kindly compiled 
on my request, that your place was among the best-gifted 
young scholars of India. I can assure you thut I use con- 
stantly to refer to your papers, whenever I do not happen 
to find exactly the information I am hunting for. I 
come across facts and dates which prove important in some 


other lines. That your example may inspire a team of 


young workers who would do for the whole of India what 
you have so happily done for Bengal, then a real history of 
modern India can be written : instead of local or imperial 
chronicles centering around rajas and padishahs, we shall 
get an image of Indian people, Indian life, Indign activity. 
Your charming chapter on birds comes as a lovely conclu: 
sion; you have not to apologise for 1t, but we have to thank 
you for this valuable addition. 

As time and pressure of work do not allow me to review 
your book, this letter will be a true testimonial of my high 
opinion concerning your work. 
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Mi have your essays collected in o volume ? 
them would become much easier, and we all 


— 


u- for .ne copy of your * Aspects of Bengali Society from 
| . Literature." I have not yet had time to study 


_—1 „ Bir George A. Grierson.—*' I am much obliged 


i but I have read it with great interest, and found 
it full of valuable information. I wish that similar studies 
were available for other parts of India. I see that you 
propose to continue the series of essays, and I shall look 
forward to their publication. They will be most useful to 
every one interested in Indian history.” 


8. Prof. Jules Bloch.—'* Let me thank you very 
cordially for your book, through which I have been hastily, 
to give you a first-sight impression at once. Of course I 
shall return to it at leisure. * * * > The subjects” 
interest me much. "The Boomerang question is very im- 
portant. e ? = Er- 


4. Luzac's Oriental List and Book Review, Vol. 
| K XXVIII, No. 2, April-June, 1927.—' The author of 
this work was appointed, in 1921, Research Assistant to 
Dr. Dineschandra Sen and was allotted the task of collect- 
ing data of social life i in Bengal from the old literature of 
that country. The present volume contains the main results 
of his labours’arranged in chapters according to subjects. 
It embraces a wide range of topics. Ship-building, com- 
«merce, architecture, warfare, war-music, pastimes, clothes, 
ornaments and cooking, besides which there are same more 
general chapters on manners and customs and Hindu-Moslem 
Unity. The latter containing some instructive instances of 
the tendency of the two faiths—now-a-days rather sadly at 
 variance—to coalesce. We read of Brahmins consulting. 
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the Horan to find out an auspicious day and of a Mahomei 
dan poet dedicating his poems to Krishna. a 9 PRE Ree x 


The book is valuable as well as interesting. It contains | 
a mass of carefully sorted out details never before made — 
available with lists of technical words, articles of trade and ` 
the like which make it a most useful book of reference." — d 


5. The Modern Review, February, 1928. — The - 
author who has given several years for his labours as a 
Research Worker in the Bengali Department of the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta has produced this monograph on this 
special subject. He has patiently and faithfully collected 
the materials on eleven topics, and those who depend on 
and are in need of such materials will derive much benefit 
from the work under notice. s xi " e 








6. The Times Literary Supplement noticed the work 
in its issue of Thursday, the 31st March, 1927, p. 235, and 
the Journal of Indian History, Vol. VI, Part I, April, 
1927, similarly noticed it among select contents from 
Oriental Journals (p. 139). 
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